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Some Memorial of our late City Librarian, in 
the form of a book, was desired by many who knew 
him. Much of hts best literary work was done for 
“The Saturday Review”: the following Essays 
were contributed by him to that pertodical, and are 
reprinted by permission of the Editor. My work 
has simply been to see them through the press. 


FRANK GEORGE. 
Oct. Ist, 1895. 
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“The honour of a nation greatly depends on its literary characters ; 
and, besides gratifying curiosity, it is of importance that the little 
which can generally be collected of their own lives should be fairly and 
honestly reported.”—S. WuHyTE, ‘ Miscellanea Nova,” 1801, p. vi. 


4] OHN TAYLOR was born at 15, Berkeley 


rs 


Place, Clifton,! on September the 12th, 
1829, being the eldest son of John 
Taylor, ironmonger, by his wife Ann 
Ackland. He was educated at private schools: 
first at Mr. George K. Carrington’s, Park Cottage, 
Tyndall’s Park; and afterwards at Mr. W. S. 
Creeny’s, 42, St. Michael’s Hill. When he had 
oeen about a week at the latter, which was a 
day school, the pupils were examined in English 
grammar. John, being the “new day boy,” was 
placed at the bottom of his class, and each 


1 Now Taylor and Sons, iron- at No, 20. ‘The most accom- 
mongers, and numbered 32. The plished orator,”’ Thackeray wrote 
Rey. Joseph Sortain, known as in £850, “I ever heard in my 
‘*Sortain of Brighton,” was bom life,”’ 
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pupil was desired to repeat the prepositions. 
Some named six or eight, none more than twelve, 
except the “new boy,” who glibly recited the whole 
thirty in the order in which they are given in 
Murray’s larger English grammar. This gained 
him a place at the head of the class, a position he 
held for some time. After leaving school he acted 
as book-keeper to his father, and otherwise assisted 
him in his business; but he managed to find time 
for study, his favourite subject being mathematics, 
the elements of which he had been taught by 
Mr. Creeny, who was reputed to have been a good 
mathematician. To solve the problems in Hutton’s 
“Course of Mathematics,” he habitually sat up half 
the night. Three years of this excessive study 
resulted in a prolonged attack of insomnia. Mathe- 
matics were therefore given up, together with the 
hope he had cherished of becoming a civil engineer. 

Mr. Taylor was distinguished from an early age 
for retentiveness of memory and a thirst for 
knowledge. Having, when a lad, read all the 
books he could procure, he attended the Wesleyan 
Sunday School, King Street, the attraction being 
the circulating library in connection with that 
school. Amongst other works he borrowed from 
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this library was Rollin’s “Ancient History,” in 
eight volumes. This book, illustrated with maps 
and plans, was read with avidity, and greatly 
influenced his later studies.! 

While devoting his nights to mathematics, during 
the day-time he managed to get through much 
miscellaneous reading, for he read at all possible 
times and in all possible places. In the winter, 
after business hours, he would hasten to Berkeley 
Square, and under the lamp opposite Alderman’ 
Daniel’s house (now the Literary and Philosophic 
Club) read from a favourite poet a passage that he 
wished to commit to memory; then closing the 
book and walking slowly up the western side of the 
Square he would repeat as many of the lines as he 
could remember, and under the lamp at the upper 
angle again read the passage. The walk between 
the two lamps was continued until the self-imposed 
task was accomplished.? 

When about eighteen he resolved to teach himself 


1 Each scholar was allowed to son James, and his grandson 
have one volume a week, which, Jackson, who died in 1891, were 
in Mr. Taylor’s time, was handed — eminent Bristol artists. 
him by Mr. Dennis Curnock, of 2 In the same way, he told 
whom he ever retained a grateful me, he learnt by heart several 
remembrance. Mr. Curnock’s of Shakespeare's plays. 
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Latin. He began with the Gospel of St. John, 
using an interlinear and analytical English 
translation by James Hamilton, author of the 
Hamiltonian system of teaching foreign languages. 
Other books used were the “Eton Latin Grammar,” 
Hall’s “Principal Roots of the Latin Language,” 
and an old edition of Entick’s “Latin and English 
Dictionary.” Having mastered Latin, he concen- 
trated his powers on Greek, which also he taught 
himself. 

When studying a great classic author he would 
often go deliberately over a passage four or five 
times, read it aloud, translate it word by word, 
then render the whole more freely, and lastly 
construe and analyze it with regard to syntax and 
idiom. This persevering student not only schooled 
himself in the literature of Greece and Rome, but 
committed to memory page after page of the poets 
of those countries. Later on in life, if a child of 
his was restless, he would take it in his arms, and 
walking up and down the room, soothe it to sleep 
by monotonously reciting passages from Homer 
or Virgil. 

The year 1855 marks an important epoch in his 
life. In the autumn of that year the Rev. John 
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Durbin Gray,! when talking to Mr. Taylor’s father 
in his shop in Berkeley Place, saw a Greek book 
lying on the writing-desk. To his inquiry as to 
whether any of his family read Greek, Mr. Taylor, 
senior, replied ‘‘ Yes, my eldest son, who went out 
of the shop just as you came in.” On learning 
further that he had taught himself both Greek and 
Latin, and that “he was always reading,” Mr. Gray 
became interested in the young student, and called 
on him the following day. Mr. Gray was a member 
of the Bristol Library Society, which, from its 
establishment in King Street in 1773 until 1855, 
consisted solely of subscribing shareholders, who 
were proprietors, and had an equal share in the 
property.2. On the removal of this library, in 1855, 
to a wing of the Bishop’s College, at the top of 
Park Street, a relaxation of the rules relating to 
the introduction of new members was made, and 


1 Rev. John Durbin Gray, 
M.A., Oxon., son of John Gray, 
of Clifton, co. Gloucester, 
Armiger. Vicar of Abbotsley, 
Hunts, 1856-76; rector of Market 
Weston, Suffolk, 1876-84; died 
{at Clifton] 18th Feb., 1887.— 
Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxoniensis” 
(late series), vol. ii , p. 553. 


2 «‘Each person admitted into 
the Society by purchase of a 
transferable share, to pay ten 
guineas for the same, and an 
annual subscription of a guinea 
and a_half.”—Rules -of the 
Library Society, 1855. 
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subscribers, not possessing a share, were admitted 
at a subscription of two guineas per annum. 

At the first meeting of the Library Committee 
after his interview with Mr. Taylor, Mr. Gray (who 
was a member of the Committee) proposed him as 
a subscriber, and he was “approved of” at the 
next meeting.! Great was his exultation on being 
elected, for annual subscribers enjoyed the same 
privileges, as to the use of books, as the subscribing 
proprietors. 

He now had the use of the largest public library 
in the West of England, and which Coleridge said 
in 1797 contained “books of massy knowledge,” 


1 “No person to be admitted 
a member of the Society, until he 
shall have been proposed at one 
meeting of the Committee, and 
approved of by a majority of the 
persons present at the next 
meeting.” 

‘No person keeping a lodging- 
house, inn, tavern, coffee-house, 
or other place of public enter- 
tainment shall be cligible as a 
member of this Society.” 

2 “T subscribe to your library, 
Mr. Catcott, not to read novels, or 
books of quick and easy digestion, 
but to get books which I cannot 


books he could not get elsewhere.? “John Taylor, 


get elsewhere—books of massy 
knowledge."—S. Z. Coleridge 
to G. Catcott, sub-librarian, May, 
1797. 

The old Register of the mem- 
bers of the library contains the 
signatures of S, T. Coleridge, 
Robert Southey, Dr. Thomas 
Beddoes, Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, Josiah Wade (Coleridge’s 
host in 1813-14), Dr. J. Cowles 
Prichard, John Coxe Hippisley, 
J. Loudon McAdam (the ‘ mac- 
adamiser” of roads), and Walter 
Savage Landor. 
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junr.,” signed the subscription book on October 
1gth, 1855 (he was the fifth annual subscriber 
admitted); and on the same day took out Sir 
William Drummond’s “Academical Questions,” 
Maitland’s “Dark Ages,” and Mrs. Somerville’s 
“Mechanism of the Heavens.” 

Amongst the seventy books he had from the 
library during the first year, were Fuller’s “ Church 
History”; Lingard’s “Anglo-Saxon Church”’; 
Grote’s “Greece”; Mure’s “Language and Litera- 
ture of Ancient Greece”; Liddell’s “ History of 
Rome”; Milman’s “Latin Christianity”; Mrs. 
' Jameson’s “Sacred and Legendary Art,” and 
her “Legends of the Monastic Orders”; 
Bruckerii “ Historia Critica Philosophie” ; Thorpe’s 
“Northern Mythology”; Seyer’s “Bristol” ; Dibdin’s 
“Bibliographical Decameron”; Brydges’ “ British 
Bibliographer”; Ruskin’s “Modern Painters”; 
Lower’s “ English Surnames”; Landor’s “Poetical 
Works”; Bacon’s “Essays”; Bp. Butler’s Works; 
and Coleridge’s “ Biographia Literaria.”! 

This list affords an insight into the character of 
his reading, and the number of subjects in which 


he was interested at this date. 


1 The Register, Bristol Library Society, vols. 76, 77. 
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During the years 1858 and 1859 he contributed 
several poetical pieces to Zhe Bristol Times and 
Felix Farley's Fournal. From their titles—which 
are copied from that journal and given below!— 
it will be seen that many of them are translations 
from the early Latin poets of the Church. On 
asking him why his poetical contributions were 
1859, 
‘“Ever since he was enclosed in the gilded cage of 


discontinued in he said, humorously, 
matrimony, ¢izs bird hath ceased to sing.” 

On March 26th, 1860, he was appointed Assistant 
Librarian. of the Bristol Library “at a salary of 
#40 a year.”2 The day upon which he entered 
on his congenial duties he resolved to go through 
the whole library, to read the title of each work, 
and to mentally note its location. The books on 
the top row of the shelves which lined the walls 
of the west side of the building were gone through 

1 Paraphrase of ‘Dies Ire”; 


‘*VeniCreator”; ‘Urbes Beata’”’; 
“Jesu. Suscipi’; ‘Dies Ila”; 


Hymn of Praise”; “Epitaph”; 
“To the Comet’’; this is dated 
Sept. 25th, 1858. [‘* Donati’s 


Veni Sancti Spiritus” ; «« Cupid 
and the Fowler, from the Greek 
of Bion.” ‘ Ascende Lumen”; 
‘‘ Health from Ariphon of Sicyon, 
fromthe Greek’’; ‘* Jesu Suscipe”’; 
“Spes Fidesque. From Caius 
Sedulius, circa a.D. 430”; “A 


Comet—discovered at Florence, 
2nd June, 1858, was seen in 
England in September and Octo- 
ber, 1858.” — Woodward’s Chron- 
ology.) 

2 General Meeting Book, Bristol 
Library Society. 
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on the first day, and the others as opportunity 
offered. The process was completed within three 
months. The library then contained about 18,000 
volumes. 

The Library Committee reported to the Annual 
Meeting, held in March, 1862, that “the under 
Librarian had signified his intention of resigning 
his situation,” but “being unwilling to lose his 
valuable services’”’ they had agreed to allow him 
to attend four days a week instead of six.1 

Notwithstanding the energetic efforts of the 
Committee to increase the revenues of the Society, 
and to overcome the indifference with which the 
wealthy and educated classes of Bristol and Clifton 
appeared to regard a collection of books which, “in 
a past day, had ministered to the intellectual wants 
of men illustrious in literature, science, and art,” 
they, in 1863, had to report “a continuous decadence 
in the prosperity of the Society,” the number of the 
subscribers having decreased to 186, being 64 less 
than in 1857. 

The Librarian, Mr. William Goldwyer, resigned 
his post on March 3oth, 1863, and on the same day 


1 General Meeting Book, Bristol Library Society. 
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Mr. Taylor was elected to that office.! At the next 
Annual Meeting the Committee reported “ that 
the tide of prosperity, which had been so long 
receding, had once more commenced to flow. . . . 
Forty-six subscribers have joined the Society since 
the date of the last report.” And of the Librarian 
they “record their entire satisfaction with the 
manner in which his services are performed, and 
their sense of the value to your Institution of his 
zealous attention to its interests.”’2 

Thirty-eight subscribers joined the Society in 
1865, and thirty-five in 1866. [In the latter year 
the Librarian’s salary was raised from £80 to £100 
per annum.| In 1870 the number of subscribers 
was “larger than at any period of the history of 
the library since its foundation, ninety-seven years 
ago,’3 and more than four times as many books 
were taken out than in 1863, when Mr. Taylor 
succeeded to the librarianship. 

He zealously availed himself of the opportunities 


1“ Mr. Goldwyer, the late took, at the request of your 
librarian, having announced tothe = Committee, the entire duties of 
last annual meeting [held March the office.” — Annual Report, 
30th, 1863] his wish to retire | March 28th, 1864. 
from his appointment, Mr. John 2 Annual Report, 1864. 
Taylor, late sub-librarian, under- 3 Annual Reports, 1869, 1870. 
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his vocation gave him for acquiring historical and 
antiquarian information relative to the neighbour- 
hood in which his lot was cast. [There is no 
knowledge like self-knowledge,” he wrote in 1870, 
“so there is no information like local information.” | 
When the localities remarkable for their historical 
or religious associations in and around Bristol 
had been visited, he made a pilgrimage to the 
ecclesiastical and baronial ruins of the Wye. The 
beauty and extent of the architectural remains of 
Tintern Abbey greatly influenced his imagination, 
and his subsequent visits to them were frequent. 
All the facts he could discover relating to the 
history of that monastery were embodied in his 
“Tintern Abbey and its Founders” (1867), which 
“comprised a revision and correction of preceding 
accounts, with numerous additional particulars 
hitherto uncollected, including the dates of the 
various buildings.” A second edition, enlarged, 
appeared in 1869. Some copies of this edition 
were issued with twenty-four photographs taken 
by himself... “This little but learned and 


1“Being a good amateur lent photographs.”—Athenaum, 
photographer, he illustrated his April 15, 1893. 
earlier writings with some excel- 
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satisfactory book,” the Atheneum states, “is not 
an ordinary ‘guide,’ but written by a competent 
gentleman and scholar, and stands distinguished 
among such writings for the curious and ample 
information it affords.” 

His “Guide to Clifton and its Neighbourhood ” 
was published in 1868. Its 123 closely-printed 
pages contained a mass of information; legendary, 
archeological, topographical, historical, and 
anecdotal, relative to the parish in which he 
was born, and where he lived for twenty-five 
years ; and also brief accounts of Leigh Court, 
Henbury, Westbury, Stanton Drew, Glastonbury, 
and many other remarkable places in the 
neighbourhood. 

Between the years 1867 and 1871 he published a 
series of historical and descriptive “ Sketches” of 
Bristol Cathedral, Llandaff Cathedral, Glastonbury 
Abbey, Thornbury Castle, Goodrich Castle, 
Chepstow Castle, St. James’s Church, St. Mary 
Redcliff Church, and Temple Church; “An Hour 
at Tintern Abbey,” and “A Day’s Walk through 
Bristol.” These little handbooks were uniform in 
size, and each was illustrated by a photograph. 

The Bristol Library Society and the Bristol 
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Philosophic and Literary Institution having united, 
their treasures of literature, science, and art were 
removed in 1871 to the present Venetian Gothic 
edifice in Queen’s Road. Mr. Taylor became 
librarian to the “Bristol Museum and Library,” 
as the joint Association was then designated. The 
number of subscribers to the Library in 1872 was 
368, being 231 more than in 1855, when it was 
removed from King Street. 

His “Book about Bristol,’ published in 1872, 
contained numerous particulars of archzological, 
historical, biographical, and literary interest, never 
before collected in one volume. “It has been a 
labour of love,’ the author says, “to search out, 
both from original documents and _ published 
sources, the memories and associations that attach 
to the various localities of the ancient city which 
forms his topic. .*. . Prospfero’s isle was not 
more full of noises, sounds, and sweet airs than, 
to an informed observer, are the buildings and 
thoroughfares of an old city reflective of light 
and character derived from reminiscences of past 
connection with uncommon men, or with special 
accidents and events.” This work—some copies 
of which he illustrated with numerous photographs 


of ancient churches, old streets, remarkable houses, 
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etc., taken by himself—has been out of print for 
twenty years, and is now rarely met with. A 
second and enlarged edition, announced by the 
author in 1875, was never published. 

Bristol being without an antiquarian organization, 
Mr. Taylor, shortly after the appearance of his 
“Book about Bristol,’ drew up proposals for the 
formation of an association for promoting the study 
of the memorials of the past in Bristol and neigh- 
bourhood, on the model of the Archeological 
Societies so successfully at work in Somerset and 
Wilts. By the consent of the Council of the Bristol 
Museum and Library, this paper was hung in the 
Library of that Institution for the reception of 
signatures. That such a society as the one con- 
templated would supply a long-needed want in our 
midst, is evidenced by the number of local 
antiquaries who, by promises of membership, gave 
encouragement to its formation. A meeting for 
promoting the movement was held in the Bristol 
Museum and Library on September 14th, 1874, and 
another in July, 1875, Dr. Beddoe, F.R.S., presiding 
at both.| The members of the latter, having 


1 Amongst the first forty names = Rev. Dr. Hardman, Wm. Adlam, 
of those who had previously A. E. Hudd, Thomas Kerslake, 
promised their support, were the T. P. Hallett, Dr. Inman, Wm. 
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resolved to establish the Association under the title 
of The Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzological 
Society, “constituted themselves into a provisional 
Committee, elected a Secretary, and passed the 
necessary resolutions.’’? 

The antiquaries of Gloucestershire and Bristol 
cordially availed themselves of the organization 
Bristol had thus started, and in a few months after 
the Society was introduced to them, the number of 
its members was trebled. At the public inaugural 
meeting, held at Bristol on April 22nd, 1876, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Ducie, a vote of 
thanks was accorded “to Dr. Beddoe, F.R.S., 
Mr. Hallett, M.A., and Mr. John Taylor, for their 
valued services in promoting the formation of the 
Society.”3 


Sanders, F.R.S., J. R. Bramble, 
Rt. Revd. Bp. Clifford, John 
Reynolds, John Beddoe, M.D., 
F-.R.S., Robert Lang, J. D. 
Sedding, J. F. Nicholls, E. G. 
Doggett, J. W. Braikenridge, 
James Baker, Lewis Fry, and 
the Rey. W. Hazeldine. These 
names are given in the order in 
which they were entered by Mr. 
Taylor on the original roll he 
appended to his ‘‘ Proposals.”” 


2 Report of Provisional Com- 
mittee. Zransactions of B. and 
G. Archeological Society, vol. i., 
p: 10. 

8 Transactions of the B. and 
G. Arch. Socy., vol. i. (1876), 
pp. 10, 12, 28, 41; Bristol 
Times and Mirror, July 31st, 
1875; ‘How the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire | Archzological 
Society was Originated”; by 
W. George, T. Kerslake and 
Robert Lang [1876]. 
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The Bristol Times and Mirror having, in its 
obituary notice of Sir W. Vernon Guise, attributed 
the foundation of the Society to that distinguished 
baronet, Mr. Taylor wrote in that journal of 
September 27th, 1887 :— 

“. . . As there is no one who can challenge 
my own claim to have founded The Bristol and 
Gloucester Archeological Society, I do not hesitate 
to correct the mis-statement of your notice by the 
assertion that the originator of that important 
Society was myself. Its great success, however, 
was due to others, who joined in the foundation of 
the Society, particularly to Dr. Beddoe, F-.R.S., 
who was our first chairman, Mr. Palmer Hallett, 
M.A., the hon. secretary, and Mr. John Reynolds.” 

The Transactions of the Society, which now 
(1895) number eighteen volumes, “contain many 
important articles which Mr. Taylor contributed, 
and its pages bear record of the invaluable help 
which he afforded to the members as guide to 
churches and other buildings and places of interest 
in Bristol and its neighbourhood.”—({Report of 
the Council, July 1st, 1893. Zvansactions, vol. 
_ x¥ill, |B. -2,) 

He was a member of the British Archeological 
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Association, and when its members assembled in 
Bristol in August, 1874, to hold their annual 
congress, Mr. Taylor acted as one of their guides, 
and read papers on the “Early History of Bristol,” 
on “St. Nicholas Crypt,” ‘Temple Church,” 
“William, Earl 
“Gleanings from the Church Records of Bristol,” 


of Gloucester,’ and some 


which are printed in the Association’s Yournal 


for 1875 and 1876.) 


1 British Archeological Asso- 
ciation.—“ At the last evening 
meeting at Bristol, three of the 
most interesting papers of the 
congress were read. The able 
palzontographer of the Associa- 
tion Mr. W. DE GRAy BIRCH, 
took for his theme the unpublished 
records of Bristol. . . Speaking 
locally, he directed attention first 
to several charters in the posses- 
sion of the Clifton Library 
{Museum and Library]. These 
charters were of great and ab- 
sorbing interest to the inhabitants 
of Bristol, and he recommended 
those who wished to know much 
of their native city to visit the 
library, where he was sure Mr. 
Taylor, who brought them before 
his notice, and kindly allowed him 
to make extracts, would enlighten 


them on the treasures he pos- 
sessed. He wished he had always 
seen charters kept as carefully as 
these were. Mr. Taylor deserved 
very great credit for the care he 
had taken of them.” 

*¢Mr. TAYLOR, the painstaking 
custodian of the Bristol Museum, 
whose research and acumen have 
added so much to the interest of 
the meeting, gave some details of 
the ‘old tenures and customs 
of Bristol,’ of a very interesting 
nature.”—Morning Post, Aug. 
13th, 1874: The Times, August 
loth and 11th, 1874. 

[A selection of the most im- 
portant of the Bristol documents, 
mentioned by Mr. de Gray Birch, 
is printed in the Association’s 
Fournal for 1875, pp. 289-305.-] 
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On the eve of the meeting of the British 
Association at Bristol in 1875, a thick volume, 
entitled “Bristol and its Environs: Historical, 
Descriptive, and Scientific,” was published “ under 
the sanction of the executive local committee ” of 
the Association. Although some twenty writers 
contributed special articles to the book, nearly half 
of the volume is from Mr. Taylor’s pen. 

The Town Council having applied for powers to 
remove the Church of St. Werburgh from its site 
within the inner town-wall of Bristol, an agitation 
sprang up for the preservation of the medieval 
edifice—“ which had succeeded a Norman, and 
possibly Saxon, church on the same site.” Mr. 
Taylor, in the local and other journals, protested 
vigorously against the Council’s scheme, which, 
however, was ultimately carried out.2 His article 
on the doomed church, printed in the Saturday 
Review of August 12th, 1876, was written at the 


1 John Taylor, ‘ Ecclesiastical 2 The church was taken down 
Bristol,” p. 222; Thos. Kerslake, in 1878, and re-erected in Mina 
“The Historic first cause of St. Road, Baptist Mills, and con- 
Werburgh,” in Transactions of  secrated September 30th, 1879.— 
B. and G. Archzological Society, | Mr. John Latimer, “Annals of 
vol. iii., pp. §1 and 106, Bristol in the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury,” p. 461. 
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suggestion of its then proprietor, Mr. A. J. Beres- 
ford-Hope. During the following ten years, he 
contributed to this Review the topographical, 
antiquarian, and biographical articles comprised in 
this Memorial Volume, and also reviewed several 
books in its columns. He was recognised as a 
member of its staff, and was several times invited - 
to the annual dinner given to the contributors 
by its proprietor.! 

His connection with the Atheneum, which 
began about 1876, continued until his death. 
Besides writing criticisms on books, he contributed 
numerous articles, signed and unsigned, to its 
columns. 

In 1876 he wrote the article “ Bristol” for the 
ninth edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
which was assigned to him by the editor, Professor 
T. Spencer Baynes. His “Bristol and Clifton, 
Old and New,” was published in 1877. 

In the “Catalogue” of the Museum Library, 
issued in 1878, he classified the books under sixty 
general headings and about two hundred sub- 
headings, with an alphabetical reference index of 


1 Philip Harwood, editor of the 1883, was a native of Bristol. 
Saturday Review from 1868 to He died in 1887. 
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authors and subjects, extending to nearly one 
hundred double-columned pages. The previous 
catalogue, which was published before Mr. Taylor 
became librarian, was simply alphabetically 
arranged. 

In 1880, “in testimony of their sense of the value 
of his services to Bristol in general and to the 
library in particular,” his friends presented him, 
through Mr. R. B. Ruddock (one of the Secretaries 
of Finance of the Museum and Library), with a 
cheque, the amount of which re-imbursed him for 
the losses he had sustained through the failure, 
in 1878, of the West of England Bank. 

His Ecclesiastical History of the City—which 
forms the second volume of “Bristol, Past and 
Present’’1—contains numerous facts gathered from 
churchwardens’ accounts and other parochial 
documents, which previous historians had over- 
looked. 

Late on Saturday evening, December 3rd, 1881, 
when returning from his customary round of visits 
to the Bristol bookstores, he discovered in the 


1 “ Bristol, Past and Present.” Librarian, Bristol Museum and 
By J. F. Nicholls, F.S.A., City Library. 3 vols. 4to. Bristol: 
Librarian, and John Taylor, J. W. Arrowsmith, 1881-1882, 
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shop of a dealer in curiosities a veritable relic of 
the Chatterton household—an imperfect copy of 
Clarke’s “‘ History of the Bible” (1739), in which 
Thomas Chatterton, the poet’s father, had recorded 
the date of his marriage with Sarah Young, and 
the dates of the births, baptisms, and other 
particulars of his children, 
Malpas.! 
extended to nineteen lines, contained information 


Mary and Giles 
As these manuscript inscriptions, which 


not to be found in any of the biographies of Thomas 
Chatterton, Mr. Taylor communicated a transcript 
of them to the Atheneum (Dec. 10, 1881). 
Remarkably enough, the article provoked a 
discussion, which was carried on in the old spirit 
of the Chatterton controversy, and many doubts 
were cast upon the authenticity of the entries. 
Suffice it to say here that they are indubitably 
genuine, and that the most interesting of the ew 


facts they established—the date of the marriage 


1 The birth and baptism of his _ highest representative of the 


posthumous son, Thomas, the 
poet, is entered on the same 
page, but the writing has not 
been identified. 

“St. Mary Redcliff is not more 


the masterpiece of Bristol archi- 


tecture, than is Chatterton the 


place; and Redcliff is not more 
superior to parish churches in 
general, than is the boy poet 
proudly eminent above all but 
the greatest poets in England.” 
—Joun TAYLOR, 1884, 
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of the poet’s parent, the maiden name of his 
mother, and that the poet had a brother Giles 
Malpas—have been embodied in the long article 
on Chatterton that Mr. Charles Kent contributed 
to the tenth volume (1887) of the new “ Dictionary 
of National Biography,” edited by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. 

On the death in 1883 of Mr. J. F. Nicholls, 
F.S.A., City Librarian, Mr. Taylor became a 
candidate for the vacant post. The “testimonials” 
of his fitness for the office—which all applicants for 
it had to send to the Free Libraries Committee— 
evidence how highly his services as librarian to 
the Museum, Library were appreciated, and the 
estimation in which he was held by the subscribers. 
The Council of the Bristol Museum, Dean Elliot, 
Archdeacon Norris, Rev. S. W. Wayte, B.D. (ex- 
President of Trinity College, Oxford), Dr. J. 
Beddoe, F.R.S., Rev. F. W. Gotch, LL.D., Rev. 
Nicholas Pocock, M.A., Rev. Canon Percival, LL.D. 
(now Bishop of Hereford), Rev. J. W.Caldicott, D.D., 
Professor Rowley, M.A., and Herbert Warren, 
M.A. (now President of Magdalen College, Oxford), 
all testify to Mr. Taylor’s remarkable knowledge 
of books and their contents, and to the courtesy 
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with which that knowledge was placed at the 
The Free 
Libraries the 
testimonials of some seventy applicants for the 


disposal of those who consulted him.! 
Committee having considered 


appointment, decided at a meeting held on October 
gth, 1883, “to submit the names of Mr. Taylor of 
the Bristol Museum, and Mr. Haggerston of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, to the Town Council meeting 


next week.”2 


1 “ Application of John Taylor 
for the post of Librarian to the 
Bristol City Libraries. With 
copies of Testimonials.’’ Bristol, 
1883. 

“I do not know who else may 
be candidates for the post of City 
Librarian, but I know that if Mr. 
John Taylor be elected the City 
Library will be in the charge of 
one whose career has been most 
honourable, and whose qualifica- 
tions for the post most excellent. 
Mr. Taylor, to an extensive 
knowledge and love of books, 
adds a courteous and kindly 
deportment, which make his 
library a pleasant home to all.’””— 
ARCHDEACON Norgis. 

“«. . . In his knowledge of 
books, and the economy of 
Libraries, judgment in discerning 


whatis most valuable in Literature, 
attentiveness to the wants of Sub- 
scribers, faculty of giving sound 
information and perfect willing- 
ness to give it, courtesy, kindness, 
and readiness to oblige—he has 
not many equals, and very few, if 
any, superiors. His careful, trust- 
worthy, and enlightened scholar- 
ship, varied culture, literary taste 
and skill, need no testimony from 
me, though I have had much 
experience of them. They are 
well known, but not better than 
they deserve.”—J. RowLey, 
M.A., Professor of English History 
and Literature, University College, 
Bristol.—‘‘ Testimonials,” 1883, 
pp. 11, 17. 

2 Bristol Times and Mirror, 
October 13th, 1883. 
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To each member of that body Mr. Taylor wrote 
on October 12th, 1883 :— 

“My name having survived with that of the 
Librarian of Newcastle-upon-Tyne to come before 
you in candidature for the post of City Librarian, 
may I respectfully ask your attention to a few 
facts that may help to recommend your support 
to a native and fellow-citizen of the place? 

“During my successive years of service in the 
Library now connected with the Bristol Museum, 
which contains the largest centred collection of 
books in the western provinces, I have had the 
gratification of finding a steady advance in the 
prosperity of the Institution, the number of 
members and amount of subscriptions having 
increased nearly four-fold in the interval between 
my first year and present year of office, being now 
at the highest point attained since the foundation 
of the library in A.D. 1773. Though the distri- 
bution of books averages 30,000 a year, no work 
of importance (and of such the library chiefly 
consists) has been lost in circulation during the 
whole time of my administration. 

“Without trespassing upon hours of business, 
I have been able in some degree to illustrate the 
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history of our grand old City, and in that way, it 
may be hoped, to increase its interest to residents 
and visitors. 

“The working of the Bristol Libraries I fully 
understand in principle, and from my acquaintance- 
ship with the late librarian, also in practice. 

“Should the Town Council honour me by 
election to the post I seek, I have full confidence 
that my determination to succeed in my work will 
be followed by success.” 

When the names of the selected candidates were 
submitted to the Town Council on October 16th, 
1883, a long debate followed, but in the end, Mr. 
Taylor, by thirty-three votes to fifteen, was elected 
City Librarian at a salary of £300 a year.! And 
all who knew him recognised the justice of his 
appointment to the highest post which Bristol 
could give to a librarian. 

In 1876, two years after Bristol had adopted 
the Public Libraries Act, the Free Libraries 
Committee, with the permission of the Corporation, 
took over the old City Library, founded in King 
Street in 1615, and opened it as the Central Free 


1 His predecessor received £350 the Museum was £150 a year. 
a year. Mr, Taylor’s salary at 
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Library, which, when Mr. Taylor succeeded to the 
librarianship, had three flourishing branches in 
various parts of the city.1 The four libraries 
contained 52,000 volumes.? 

The branch library for Redland and West 
Clifton, erected in Whiteladies Road at a cost of 
over £4,000, when opened in June, 1885, contained 
10,000 volumes, nearly two-thirds being standard 
works on theology, history, poetry, and science.’ 
In the reference library (a special feature of this 
branch) were placed the books on archeology, 
literature, and natural history, received from the 
authorities of the British Museum; and _ the 
hundred and fifty-seven volumes of the Chronicles 
and Calendars published under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, which, on Mr. Taylor's 
application to Her Majesty’s Record Office, had 
been granted to Bristol. At the opening ceremony 
the Librarian thanked the Libraries Committee 
“for the large scope they had allowed him in the 


1 These were established during 2 The ..Museunt, Library then 
the administration of Mr. Nicholls, (1883) numbered 42,000 volumes. 
who was a good organiser, and 3 In 1891 this branch contained 
“assisted the Committee with 12,627 volumes.—Amnual Report 
energy in carrying out the objects for 1891-92, p. 19. 
of the Act.” 
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formation of the library;” mentioned the improved 
arrangement of the published catalogue, “ without 
which a library would be like a clock without 
hands;” and in giving some particulars of the 
contents of the library, remarked that “as Cicero 
had described books as the soul of a house, a free 
library ought, in the same sense, to be said to be 
the soul of a city.”’! 

The Corporation purchased in 1885 the abandoned 
Church of St. Peter, Jacob’s Wells—a large edifice 
originally built by the Wesleyans—and converted 
it into a free library for Hotwells and St. Augustine’s. 
When opened in January, 1888, the shelves con- 
tained about 8,000 volumes, “ for the most part of 
modern literature, whilst the best standard writers of 
history, biography, and science were not forgotten.’”2 

Mr. Taylor attended the Congress of the Library 
Association, held at Plymouth in 1885, and read a 


1 “Mr. (afterwards Sir) J. D. 
Weston (Chairman of the 
Libraries Committee) said that 
their good friend the Librarian, 
Mr. John Taylor, than whom he 
supposed there was no man better 
acquainted with the relative value 
of books, would be ready to guide 
anyone who wanted advice, and 


for those who came to borrow 
books it was very important that 
they should be guided by such a 
man as Mr. Taylor.” — Daily 
Press, June gth, 1885. 

2 In 1891 the number of 
volumes in this branch was 
11,575-— Annual Report for 
1891-92, p. 19. 


i 
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paper on “The Earliest English Free Libraries,” 
in which he controverted the statement in the 
article ‘‘Libraries,” in the new edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” that the fine old 
library instituted by Humphrey Chetham, in 
Manchester, in 1653, “may be said to have been 
the first free library in England,” and demonstrated 
that Bristol had a free library in her midst nearly 
two centuries earlier than the date of Chetham’s 
Library; and also that a second public library was 
established in Bristol in 1615, being thirty-eight 
The older 
Bristol library, through the carelessness of a 


years previous to that of Manchester. 


“drunkyn poyntmaker,’ was destroyed by fire in 
1466; but that founded in 1615 has had a continued 
existence, and the present Central Free Library in 
King Street stands on its site| This was the 
first free library founded after the Reformation in 
England, and the fact of its having been founded 
in Bristol was an honour our librarian never tired 
of claiming for his city. 


1 “© 1614-15. Thomas James, 
Merchant, Mayor. This year the 


Bristol Bridge, was the first and 
greatest benefactor, and Mr. 


Library was erected in the Marsh, 
whereof Dr. Tobias Matthews, 
Archbishop of York, born on 


Robert Redwood founder of the 
place.” —J4S. Chronicle of Bristol. 
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After becoming City Librarian, Mr. Taylor did 
not publish any separate book, nor undertake any 
literary work unless he had the necessary material 
by him. The interests of the libraries and of those 
who used them occupied too much of his time and 
thoughts to admit of his engaging in fresh research. 

He introduced important improvements into the 
system of cataloguing the books,! and also a plan 
which he had originated for utilizing the duplicate 
parts of the magazines and reviews. From these 
he selected the articles on historical, literary, 
antiquarian, political, social and scientific subjects, 
classified them, and had them bound in independent 
volumes under the names of authors or subjects, 
so that the special contents of some forty or fifty 
numbers of periodicals could be consulted in each 
single volume thus treated. The volumes so made 
up were distributed amongst the six libraries, and 
the contents of each volume entered in their 
catalogues. In that of the Redland branch they 
appear under such titles as “Arts and Artists” ; 
“Astronomy and Astronomers”; ‘“ Becket, 


1In place of the classified and titles of the books in each 
catalogues he adopted an arrange- department appeared under one 
ment in which authors, subjects, alphabet. 
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Thomas”; “Carlyle, Thomas”; “Crime and 
Punishment”; “ Evolution and Darwin”; “Greek 
and Latin Literature”; “India and its Rulers”; 
“Latin Poetry”; “Monasticism”; “Music and 
Musicians”; “Russia and Siberia”; ‘Social 
Questions”; “Wit and Wisdom”; ‘“ Woman’s 
Rights and Claims.” 

“T have compiled about 1,000 volumes of such 
selections,” Mr. Taylor wrote in 1891, in reply to 
an inquiry, “and find them of constant service in 
our libraries. My assistants tell me that the 
usefulness of the volumes can hardly be overstated, 
as far as the frequent demand for them justifies the 
inference.”! Ten of these classified volumes from 
the Bristol Public Libraries were exhibited by 
Mr. Joseph Gilburt (Librarian of the British 
Library, London) at the annual meeting of the 
Library Association, held at Nottingham in 1891. 
In a paper he then read on “ Some Librarian-made 
Books and their Titles,’ Mr. Gilburt took authors 
to task for the unsuitability of many of their titles, 
some of which, he said, were repellent, others 
diffident, and numbers were misleading; but “ for 


1 Library, vol. iv., 1893, p. 13- 
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specimens of good, terse, explicit, and expressive 
titles,” he would point “to the librarian-made ones 
attached to the subject-group volumes of selected 
magazine articles, . . . as adopted and brought 
to perfection by Mr. John Taylor, of Bristol,” whose 
plan of “ bringing together separated but kindred 
articles shedding mutual light on a_ subject,” 
converted “the barren desert of the magazine 
shelves into a garden of living, growing, and 
actively interesting books, containing the latest 
and most ably-put dicta of the greatest minds on the 
topics, not only of the day, but of the morrow.”! 
“The interest and value attaching to these 
volumes to the essay writer, lecturer, preacher, 
author, and general reader is incalculable, and 
the plan should be extended to every Public 
Library in the large centres.” (“Public Libraries,” 
by Thomas Greenwood, fourth edition, 1891, p. 225). 
The members of the Somersetshire Archeo- 
logical Society held their annual meeting at 
Bristol in 1887 (under the presidency of Sir G. W. 
Edwards), when Mr. Taylor acted as one of the 
guides, and read papers on the Hospital of St. 


1 Library, vol. iv., 1893, pp. 8-14; Daily News, September 19th, 
1891. 
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Mark, Temple Church, the Dominican Friary,! 
and on the Benedictine Priory of Westbury. His 
paper on “ Ecclesiastical Bristol,” prepared at the 
request of the Council of the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archeological Society, and read before the 
members who assembled in Bristol in 1890 to hold 
their annual congress, was his longest communi- 
cation to the Zvansactions of that Society, and 
his last.2 He wrote a long series of articles on 
“Notable Places in the West Country” for the 
Bristol Times and Mirror, and contributed some 
twenty papers on the “Abbeys of Yorkshire” to 
the Yorkshire Weekly Post, which was then (1885-86) 
edited by his friend, Mr. Charles Pebody.8 In 
1889 he attended the annual congress of the 
Library Association, held in London, and read a 


1 “The Dominican Friary. 
Here, as so often throughout the 
meeting, Mr. Taylor gave the 
members the benefit of his 
ample knowledge.” —Proceedings 
of the Somersetshire Archeo- 
logical Society, 1887, p. 32. 

2 His paper was complemental 
to Mr. J. Latimer’s ‘On the 
Civil and Military History of 
Bristol,” also prepared at the 
request of the Council. Both 


papers were read to the members 
before they perambulated the city. 

3 Prior to his becoming editor 
of the Yorkshire Post, Mr. Pebody 
was for twelve years a leader- 
writer for the Zimes and Mirror. 
He was author of “ English 
Journalism and the Men who have 
made it,’? 1882, and ‘ Great 
Authors at Work,” 1872. He 
died in October, 1890. 
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paper on “The Monastic Scriptorium,” which is 
printed in The Library (vol. ii. 1890, pp. 237-244, 
282-290). He wrote the descriptive letter-press 
which accompanied Mr. Charles Bird’s series of fine 
etchings in “Picturesque Old Bristol” (1885). The 
“descriptive notes” to Miss E. Piper’s “Picturesque 
Old Chester,” issued in 1893, was the last literary 
work that engaged Mr. Taylor’s pen. 

The death of his daughter Una, in the summer 
of 1892, at the age of twenty-eight—the first 
inroad in the family circle—was an affliction which 
shadowed the remainder of his life. An internal 
complaint, with which he had been long afflicted, 
now increased in severity. His constant suffering 
was bravely borne, and he persisted in attending 
to his duties until within twelve days of his death, 
which occurred at his residence, Wordsworth Villa, 
Redland, on Sunday morning, April gth, 1893. 
On the Wednesday following he was laid to rest 
in the same grave as his daughter, in the burying- 
ground attached to Redland Green Chapel, in 
the parish of Westbury-on-Trym, Gloucestershire. 
The first part of the burial service was said at 
All Saints’, Clifton, where the deceased regularly 
attended; and the large gathering which then 
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assembled shewed, by its specially representative 
character, how wide was the esteem for him in the 
various literary and archeological societies, where 
his exceptional gifts made him a prominent figure. 

He left a widow, three sons and three daughters. 
His eldest son, Lancelot Acland, is the Librarian 
of the Bristol Museum and Reference Library.1 


The following are some OBITUARY NOTICES. 

“On Low Sunday, while the Resurrection hymns 
were yet ringing in our ears, there passed away 
from these earthly scenes one whose life was a 
lesson to us, and whose memory will long abide. 
John Taylor, the City Librarian, was known far 
and wide as a learned man, and in his own 
particular branch was probably unsurpassed... Yet 
with all his learning, he was the most modest and 
retiring of men; he never obtruded his knowledge; 
you might be in his company for hours without 
realizing that he was specially distinguished, unless 
a topic was mooted which gave him occasion to 


1 The Museum and Library generosity of the late Sir Charles 
premises and their invaluablecon- | Wathen, transferred to the city 
tents were, through the liberality in 1893. 
of the Shareholders and the 
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speak. He was an ardent Churchman, and a 
worshipper at All Saints’ from the beginning. . . 
Few men have lived more blameless or useful lives; 
few men at their deaths are so regretted. Reguzescat 
tin pace!”—“F.M.A.,” in Ad Saints’ Parish 
Magazine, May, 1893. 

“Mr. Taylor taught himself Latin and Greek, 
and was a most ardent collector of matter relating 
to the city annals. ... He was a man of most 
modest and retiring disposition, and few who saw 
him in the streets, generally with a book under his 
arm, or reading one, would suspect that they looked 
upon a Saturday Reviewer, and a contributor to the 
Atheneum, the Academy, and various magazines, 
and one of the best Shakesperean scholars in the 
country. Yet so it was. He had a wonderful 
memory, and seemed never to forget anything he 
once learnt. Kindly, genial, and sympathetic, 
with a total absence of ‘side,’ he was ever ready 
with his help and advice, and nothing ruffled him, 
unless indeed someone crossed swords with him 
about the City Library, of which he was the learned 
and conscientious guardian. . . . Some lines Mr. 
Taylor wrote, about thirty-five years ago, entitled 
‘Ascende Lumen,’ have been reprinted. "With two 
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verses I close this notice of our departed friend— 


Pure as the gold seven times refined 
Of Thine Archangel’s crown, 

Let every thought that moves my mind 
Be in Thy Book set down. 


Calm as the stars of yon serene 
Now let my spirit be; 

And like yon starless blue between, 
Be void of all but Thee. 


May he rest in peace! ”— 
“W.C.D.,” in Zhe Church Times, April 21, 1893. 

“Mr. Taylor had written so much about Bristol— 
especially from an archeological and antiquarian 
point of view—the picturesque city in the olden 
time—he knew so much about Bristol, and his 
knowledge was so sound and deep—that in his 
death we seem to have lost something of the 
old city itself. It was a lesson in antiquarian 
lore to hear him chat, in his quiet, unrestrained, 
simple way, of old buildings, ancient churches and 
their hoary surroundings, their history, their as- 
sociations, and the life and times of those connected 
with them. He seemed to have it all at his fingers’ 
ends ready to give to every listener; and fortunate 
was the visitor—were he a free lance or a member 
of some visiting society of note—who got John 
Taylor for his guide through the city churches and 
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old buildings. Behind his simple utterance was a 
store of knowledge, the result of dipping deep 
and long into the study which he loved.” —Br¢stol 
Mercury, April 1oth, 1893. 

“Mr. Taylor was a native of Bristol, and realizing 
his position as a citizen of no mean City, he made 
it the work of his life to acquire for himself, and to 
popularise for others the history of the City and 
District in which his lot was cast. It is quite true 
to say that no man has done more to spread an 
intelligent knowledge of the history of Bristol and 
an intelligent interest in it than Mr. Taylor. .... 
But he worked for others as well as for himself, his 
stores of knowledge were at the service of every 
enquirer, and he would spare himself neither time 
nor trouble to assist those who came to consult the 
Library. If it is true that a Public Librarian 
needs the manners of an Ambassador and the 
temper of a Saint, then Mr. Taylor’s quiet gentle- 
ness and unruffled patience brought him very near 
to the ideal of what a Librarian should be.”—Rev. 
C. S. Taytor, M.A., in Transactions of the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Archeological Society, vol. xvii. 
(1892-3), Pp. 324. 

“ He has so cast our city libraries that they have 
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become helps to all classes of readers, so that 
neither scientist, novel reader, nor general student 
can complain of neglect. 

“ He dwelt amongst us, but lived in a region full 
of antique attractions and medieval gems. Our 
cathedrals and fine ecclesiastical structures com- 
manded not only his admiration but his reverent 
devotion. 

“They embodied his finest conceptions of 
worship. He cherished the memory of the olden 
sainthood with loving regard, and the imagination 
filled the ancient worship with a crowd of ardent 
disciples. With these preferences he found 
ample room for sympathy with all sections of the 
Christian Church. . . . Mr. Taylor did injustice 
to himself. His contempt for mere pretence 
concealed his own attractions.’—Rev. RICHARD 
Morris, in Bristol Times and Mirror, April 17th; 
Western Daily Press, April 22nd, 1893. 

“A man of marked personality and character- 
istics, and whose outward presentment reflected a 
thoughtful, calm, contemplative, courteous familiar 
of books and bookmen. His acquaintance with 
books was varied, extensive, and accurate; but 
associated with a knowledge of many was an 


<f. 
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admiration, appreciation, love for and faith in those 
which were good in a comprehensive sense. 

“He was distinguished by modest manner, 
manly simplicity, and literary unselfishness. 
Numerous friends could testify to his ever-readiness 
to welcome the inquirer to help himself freely from 
the stores of his brains and his books. He would 
have knowledge as free as air; that marked him 
as a man essentially suitable for his office!”— 
“CARL MAHARQ,” in Bristol Times and Mirror, 
April 17th, 1893. 


Mr. Taylor’s knowledge of the intrinsic nature 
and quality and contents of books was not more 
remarkable than his knowledge of their market 
value. “He has a rare faculty,” a member of the 
Museum Council wrote in 1883, “for discovering, 
among items of sale catalogues, such books as 
would be additions of real value to the collection, 
and he has thus added much to our stock of books, 
and at a comparatively small cost.”! The Museum 
Library, while under his administration, was in- 
creased by about 20,000 volumes. For the Free 
Libraries he bought more than 30,000, which his 


1 The Rev. S. W. WaytE, B.D., ‘ Testimonials,” 1883, p. 10. 
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knowledge of the current prices of books enabled 
him to do at a cost most advantageous to the city, 


From his youth he haunted the shops of second- 
hand booksellers, and diligently studied their 
catalogues. In his pockets, with his Greek Testa- 
ment, Horace, a volume of Shakespeare, and other 
books, he always found room for two or three 
catalogues of second-hand books. As a book- 
hunter he had several red-letter days. Of two of 
them he contributed the following account to the 
literary gossip column of a Bristol magazine :— 
“Booksellers of the present day are not character- 
istically a learned class. But unfortunately for me 
their ignorance is not an ‘all round’ ignorance, 
for they know the outside if not the inside of a 
book—that is, they know its trade value, if not its 
literary value. There are some, however, to whom 
even selling is hardly a science, and blessed is the 
bookworm who is early and late in the shops of 
such unskilled ones. Mr. Frederick Wedmore is 
shouting for joy in Zhe Gentleman's Magazine of 
this month at having ‘picked up’ for sixpence at 
a bookstall in London a copy of the first edition of 
Wordsworth’s ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ which sixpence, 
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moreover, he will multiply many times by the 
articles he writes on that rather rare work. Iam 
not a lucky fellow myself, but by a resolution never 
to give more than sixpence for a book, I have not 
always repented my purchases in literature. For 
example, I one day found at a Bristol bookstall a 
copy of Ruskin’s ‘Newdigate Prize Poem,’ A.D. 
1839, marked on its clean blue paper cover, in 
pencil, one penny, at which modest price I did not 
hesitate to secure the “bellum. It is entitled ‘Sal- 
sette and Elephanta,’ and is almost as. scarce, 
though not so bulky as a white or even a blue 
elephant. At the price of fourpence I bought also 
at the same bookstall an original copy of Dickens’s 
‘Village Coquettes,’ which scarce publication I 
have seen asserted in a London bookseller’s cata- 
logue to be worth, in the market, ten pounds, which 
I think, however, must be a very extreme valuation. 
I doubt if the two foregoing little books would be 
found together in any public or private collection 
in the West of England, except, indeed, in Alder- 
man Fox’s choice library, where I know they might 
both be discovered.” 
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“Instead of collecting book-plates, postage 
stamps, and playbills,” Mr. Taylor wrote in 1891, 
“T have employed my fancy for accumulation by 
garnering into classified volumes the diverse articles 
from all kinds of magazines and reviews, so that the 
progressive criticisms on eminent authors, instead 
of remaining distributed in numerous volumes of 
different periodicals, shall be selected and specialized 
in one or more volumes of a single kind. Thus, in 
four or five volumes on Wordsworth and his works 
are comprised the successive criticisms from one of 
the earliest in 1793, down to the latest in 1891. In 
three volumes on Shelley are comprised what were 
otherwise spread over at least 100 volumes of 
reviews, etc., and so with Chaucer, Milton, Keats, 
Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Thackeray, 
Browning, Tennyson, and other authors of impor- 
tance ‘in their day’ or in our own. I might 
mention that I have collected about 1,000 articles 
on Shakespeare from all manner of periodicals. 
These are now contained in about twenty volumes 
instead of perhaps in 800 as originally.” 

Since Mr. Taylor's death the last-named collec- 
tion has been bought by the Bristol Corporation, 
and it is now in the Reference Library. It forms 
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21 thick 8vo volumes, each of which is lettered, 
“Articles on Shakespeare. The John Taylor 
Collection.” 

“The volumes of Mr. Taylor’s ‘Shakespeariana’ 
are such as certainly have seldom, if ever, been 
brought together in this or in any other country. 
I consider that such a collection is simply in- 
valuable.”—Rev. S. R. CROCKETT. 


L. M. GRIFFITHS, Esq., M.R.C.S., author of 
“Evenings with Shakspere,” has kindly supplied 
the following :—Mr. John Taylor joined the Clifton 
Shakspere Society on the 29th April, 1882, and 
was a member till the time of his death in April, 
1893. He came to the Society with a mind well 
stored with a knowledge of the Shakspere writings, 
and his industry combined with his readiness to 
let others have the benefit of his extensive literary 
knowledge soon made him one of its leading and 
most popular members. He was rarely absent, 
except on the score of illness, from either the 
reading or the critical meetings; at the latter his 
communications had always a freshness and vigour 
which made them very acceptable. In October, 
1886, he was elected President for the year. 
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The following is a list of the papers he wrote for 
the Society, abstracts of most of which are in the 
reports of the meetings published from time to 
time in the Academy :—“A Word on Polonius,” 
“Lear,” “The Zimon of Lucian,’ “The Imagery 
of Pericles,’ “Buckingham and Shakspere,” “An 
Historical Note on Talbot,” “ Historical Notes on 
Richard II.,” “An Historical Note on Edward J7.,” 
“ Peele’s Metaphors,” “Oldcastle and Falstaff,” 
“The Two Falstaffs,” “Zhe London Prodigal,” 
“The Positive Evidence that Shakspere wrote his 
own Plays” (Presidential Address), “The Religion 
of Shakspere” (Printed in Shakespeartana, Nov. 
1889), “Shakspere’s Conservatism,” “The Dia- 
bolism of A Yorkshire Tragedy,’ “Drummond's 
Interview with Ben Jonson,” “Objections to 
Helena (Al/’s Well that Ends Well) ,” “Shakspere’s 
Monks and Nuns,” “Notes on Phzlaster,’ ‘ Witch- 
craft in Shakspere’s Time,” “Notes on Aziony and 
Cleopatra,” 
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YvaS the St. Werburgh’s Church Bill was 
4 this week finally passed before the 
Chairman of Ways and Means as 


an unopposed measure, we may 
anticipate that Corn Street will shortly ‘be im- 
proved’ by the removal of the venerable building.” 
This brief paragraph, copied from a local news- 
paper of July 15th, 1876, hardly conveys to the 
reader that one of the choicest architectural 
combinations to be found in any city of the 
kingdom is, after many centuries’ duration, con- 
demned to’ be destroyed. For the number and 
beauty of its ecclesiastical buildings Bristol is called, 
in an ancient alliterative poem, “the blessed 
borough”; but the prodigal sack of its historical 
monuments now threatened, or already effected, is 
likely to call for a different epithet ifa more critical 
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generation of citizens should follow the present. 
Even till this day as many as a dozen churches, 
dating from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, are 
standing within the compass of the city—a rich 
inheritance which might excite admiration in any 
but those who own the objects but do not under- 
stand them, and envy in those who understand but 
do not own them, Being only an honest English 
borough, no man says “God save it”; but were 
Bristol an old Flemish town in the regular beat of 
tourists, much outcry would be raised at the wilful 
destruction of its most picturesque features. Ever 
since it was a walled Saxon, if not Norman, town, 
there has stood on a spot in Corn Street, one of the 
four primitive thoroughfares, a church dedicated to 
St. Werburgh, which structure, as may be seen from 
the paragraph above quoted, it is at last purposed 
to remove. “I have a good eye, uncle; Ican seea 
church by daylight,” says the sprightly Beatrice in 
Much Ado About Nothing. Tf the people of Bristol 
had a like power of vision, and could see their streets 
with the unprejudiced clearness of eye with which 
an intelligent stranger views them, they would 
behold in quite a new light the church which they 
now condemn, and would be willing to save it even 
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if the required widening of the road where it stands 
were effected at the expense of thrusting back one or 
two modern shops on the other side ofthe way. But 
the dignity of trade forbids the surrender of a house 
of business to a poorly endowed, or rather impover- 
ished, church. And here may be seen the reason 
why those who should have been first to defend 
the threatened building have been the earliest to 
turn their arms against it. Had the living been a 
rich one, we should have had the whole De mon 
Temerandts Ecclesits quoted in deprecation of so 
sacrilegious a measure as the unnecessary demolition 
of a handsome church, and the removal of the once 
honoured dead, who for three-fourths of a thousand 
years have been one by one gathered to rest under 
the shadow of its roof. But the offer by an improve- 
ment Committee of some 11,000/. to the Vestry is 
temptation enough to part with the sacred edifice 
and all its tombs, though these contain the mortal 
remains of some of the most distinguished benefac- 
tors of the city. 

A medieval English town was a work of real art, 
as true in form as a piece of sculpture, and differed 
widely from modern ideas of architectural unity 
and beauty, in which the confusion of styles has 
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been historically equalled only by the confusion of 
tongues. The belfry of St. Werburgh’s is the chief 
member of an assemblage of church towers that 
combine to form a picture to mutilate which would 
be like lopping off the arm of a statue or cutting 
out the best figure in a masterpiece of painting. 
The present church succeeds an older one on the 
same foundation, the pillars of the nave being of 
the fourteenth and the tower of the fifteenth century; 
this rises in four stages, and is a good specimen of 
the Somersetshire type. The interior columns and 
arches are light, graceful, and worthy of the style, 
the so-called Decorated; and there is a projecting 
porch, with a fan traceried roof, on the north side. 
The usual accessories of monuments, tablets, brasses, 
and incised slabs are contained within the walls. 
To take into account the historical interest of an 
ancient church, its associations with thousands of 
baptisms and bridals, with the ashes of the dead 
(now to be uprooted), and with the deepest thoughts, 
feelings, and beliefs of successive generations of 
worshippers—to urge these by way of plea against 
its capricious destruction may seem to some people of 
business only sentimental trifling. But the memories 
of such grey walls, if written, might be as interesting 
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as the biography of The Successful Merchant him- 
self. In the stirring days of old a church was truly 
a refuge in trouble; and in that which is now to be 
reduced to a heap of stones there was opportunity 
afforded for such refuge, for daily worship was 
held there as early as six or seven in the morning, 
summer and winter. Those who believe that piety 
was first invented at the Reformation, and that 
Cranmer was the first righteous man, may no doubt 
think that such early and frequent offices were 

More fitted for the cloudy night 

Of Popery than Gospel light ; 
but at any rate they were continued to the present 
century, until pressure of business finally stopped 
them. 

Here we may mention the curious identity which 
exists between the names of the churches of Dublin 
and those of Bristol. The coincidence might seem 
an accidental one, but the case is really one of 
cause and effect. Henry II. in his youth received 
his education at the chief city of the West, and in 
after life showed his grateful recollection of the 
place by bestowing upon the burghers, among 
other gifts and privileges, the town of Dublin to 
possess and inhabit as freely and peaceably as their 
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own English home. In the process of colonization 
the parent city became the type of the adopted one, 
and in this way the parish churches of Saints Peter, 
Werburgh, Audoen, Nicholas, Michael, John the 
Baptist, Stephen, and All Hallows at Bristol were 
repeated in the Irish capital, St. Werburgh’s being 
the mother church of the latter, the earlier fabric of 
which was burnt down in 1301. With the exception 
of St. Audoen’s, these ancient structures are still in 
existence at Bristol; but several of them are con- 
demned, the honour of precedence in the martyrdom 
to progress being assigned to St. Werburgh’s. This 
is now virtually razed to the ground; and, seeing 
that regret is useless, we might even pass over the 
matter in silence, were it not that there is a stupid 
spirit of destruction abroad, and unless more than 
local opposition is offered, the fall of St. Werburgh’s 
will prove the beginning of the end of at least two 
other ancient churches. We refer to All Hallows 
and St. John the Baptist’s, which are now considered 
to have stood long enough, since their foundation 
dates at least as far back as the time of Henry I. 
The former comprises in the nave four stout Norman 
piers, which have been retained in a fifteenth- 
century building on account of their giving support 
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to what was once the Calendar’s Library over the 
north-west aisle, and the vicarage house over the 
south-west aisle of the church. The priests’ house 
of the fifteenth century remains, and is perhaps a 
unique example of such a dwelling forming part of 
the main structure of the church itself. The 
brotherhood of Calendars, though one of the 
“solemn troops and sweet societies ” of the Middle 
Ages, was not, if we judge from negative evidence, 
a numerous or widely diffused body. Dugdale does 
not mention their name, and the only settlement 
referred to by Mr. Toulmin Smith, in his Zzglish 
Gilds, is that associated with All Hallows’ Church 
at Bristol. William Worcester speaks of these 
as “Collegium ab antiquis fundatum, diu ante con- 
questum Wilhelmi Conquestoris”; and Leland 
describes the “original” of the ‘Calendaries, 
otherwise the Gild or Fraternitie of Brightstowe,” as 
running backward to a “time oute of mynde.” They 
were a body of priests and seculars whose office it 
was to register events both national and local, and 
to instruct the youth of the town; to which duties 
was added the not more easy task of converting 
Jews to Christianity, in which they were as success- 
ful as our more feverish and expensive modern 
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Society, being ascertained to have made at least 
one convert. In this age of freely flowing fountains 
of knowledge, it ought to interest readers to be 
told that here the first free library in the kingdom 
was established, the prior giving open lectures on 
the contents of his books to all comers. The 
wardens’ records, contained in a bulky manuscript 
volume, might be commended to the attention of 
the Camden Society as containing a more complete 
and curious picture of the Church life of the fifteenth 
century than any perhaps hitherto collectively pub- 
lished. In the south aisle is buried “ Saint Colston, 
the man of Bristol,” whose “day” is freshly remem- 
bered in brimming cups every year by as many as 
three large Societies founded in his honour. 
Requiescat tn pace, but unfortunately the sacred 
edifice that overshadows his grand monument juts 
a few inches out of the straight line which is an 
Improvement Committee’s line of beauty; and we 
know that there is more beauty in rows of cubiform 
tenements drawn up into columns like riflemen on 
parade than in all the jutting friezes and angles of 
Bruges or Nuremberg. Threatened men may 
live long, but threatened churches do not; and 
when a church is evangelically barred against 
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public intrusion six days out of seven, there is 
argument enough against its usefulness. It is true 
there is not religious accommodation for more than 
one-tenth of the population of the city, but that 
accommodation, with the services, is judiciously sup- 
plied in such a way as to lessen rather than 
increase the demand, so that the cry may be, 
“ There yet is room,” till there are no more churches 
to be pulled down. That an accidental and tem- 
porary cause of this kind should facilitate the 
demolition of churches that have done good service 
in their time, and may hereafter do so again, is to 
be deplored; especially when such structures are 
not merely the most conspicuous, but the only 
architectural ornaments that remain in an his- 
torical city. The tower and spire of St. John’s 
spring upward from the only existing one of the 
four arched gateways of the ancient town; and the 
spacious groined crypt is acknowledged to be one 
of the best examples of its class in England. The 
long series of low windows on the north side of this 
substructural chapel once gave light to the services 
of a religious gild founded in 1465, of which a quaint 
contemporary account is contained in the wardens’ 
book. But church and crypt alike will succumb 
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to the present mania for destroying ancestral 
monuments to give place to modern architectural 
ideas, unless strong sympathy with their preserva- 
tion can be enlisted from without. 


August 12th, 1876. 
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sight of the Wye; but its own abbots 
slumbered not more completely for- 
gotten beneath their sepulchral slabs 
than for several centuries did that Cistercian ruin 
in the river valley. The poet Gray, who in May 
1771 went down in a boat from Ross to Chepstow, 
was one of the earliest to tell the traveller that 
there was a river at Monmouth as well as at 
Macedon. Our classical fathers of a few generations 
ago viewed rugged scenery with “horror,” and 
Gothic architecture with contempt. One was the 
barbarism of art, and the other the barbarism of 
nature; both were worthily associated to be as 
worthily neglected by people of taste. We are not 
therefore surprised that persons of cultivated feeling 
in their Western tours followed the beaten track 
and never thought of the savage Wye with the 
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“fantastical and licentious” medieval building on 
its green margin. The nearest approach to that 
ill-favoured river seems invariably to have been 
Clifton, where the rocks were visited for the 
discovery of Bristol diamonds, the stately precipices 
in which the brilliant quartz was embedded being 
rarely mentioned, except now and then in the 
manner of Evelyn, who calls them “a horrid Alp.” 
Even Defoe, who in his Zour through Great Britain 
has noticed everything else, never mentions Tintern 
or the prospect of the Wye. But the genius of 
scenery and the genius of architecture, like all other 
genius, at last makes itself felt, though it may 
require a sympathetic genius to tell the world what 
to admire. It was at Gray’s instance that Gilpin 
published his Observations on the Wye, and the 
description of Tintern Abbey in that volume has 
afforded a stock quotation for every guide-book 
since. The Rev. Richard Warner, Gilpin’s curate, 
in his Zour through the Western Counties, in 1805, 
also described his impressions of the Abbey of 
Tintern; but, from his explanation that thethirteenth- 
century nave and chancel of Wells Cathedral are 
“massive Saxon,” we may assume that his critical 
knowledge of medizval architecture was not in 
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advance of his time. Wordsworth’s“ Lines composed 
above Tintern Abbey” never, after the title, allude 
to the ruins, though the poem, like Scott’s celebra- 
tion of Melrose, helped to bring them into fame. 
To disown the charms of the Wye in the face of 
Wordsworth’s imperishable verse would have been 
out of the question; and thenceforth the steep 
woods, lofty cliffs, and pastoral landscape were 
frequented by as many strangers and pilgrims on 
their way to the cynosure of the river as once 
journeyed on the Canterbury road to Becket’s shrine. 
More fortunate than the like remains at Neath and 
Kirkstall, whose smirched complexion tells of the 
factory chimneys not far off, the ruins at Tintern 
have escaped being blackened and scorched by the 
furnace fires of the ironworks that smoked around 
them during three hundred years. The Aire isa 
river of ink; but the Wye need give no better 
evidence of the purity ofits stream than the continual 
yield of salmon for which it is famous. The iron- 
works have been for some time removed; and it is 
to be hoped that the newly-opened railway will not 
lead to the quietude of the district being again 
disturbed by roaring forges and clanking engines. 
The monastery owes its origin to Walter, second 
Cc 
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son of Richard FitzGilbert, called De Bienfait from 
his Norman manor, and De Clare from one of his 
fiefs in England. Richard was cousin-german to 
the Conqueror, with whom of course he “came 
over”; but the attempts to supply an intelligible 
lineage of his family have successively failed through 
being based on the genealogy given by Dugdale. 
That diligent antiquary, in his Baronage, erroneously 
represents the English progenitor of the Clares, and 
father of the founder of Tintern Abbey, as having 
been assassinated near Llantony by one Jorweth, 
who waylaid him in a wood. This misstatement 
would not signify did it not confuse the entire 
pedigree by identifying Richard FitzGilbert with 
his grandson of the same name, who was the man 
actually murdered. When so careful an investigator 
as Mr, G. T. Clarke, who in the Archeologia Cam- 
brensts has given the descent of the earldom of 
Pembroke, of which the Clares were the earlier 
representatives, has added his sanction to a mistake 
that has been repeated from Dugdale to Sir Bernard 
Burke, we may spare a few lines to state the matter 
of fact. The assassination in question occurred in 
A.D. 1136. Contained in Ordericus Vitalis (born 
A.D. 1075) is an account of a ghostly vision witnessed 
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by a certain monk in A.D. 1091, in which among the 
shadows of the departed, a host of mailed warriors 
on war-steeds, carrying black banners, pass in grim 
procession from the realms of purgatory before the 
eyes of the seer. In the ranks of these phantom 
troops are named Richard and Baldwin, the sons ot 
Count Gilbert, who were lately dead (2b¢ Ricardus 
et Baldwinus filius Gtsleberti Comitis gui nuper 
obierant vist fuere). The former of these is the man 
who is represented by Dugdale and his followers as 
having been murdered fifty years later, which would 
have made him a century old at the time of his 
tragic end. Gilbert was buried at St. Neot’s in 
Huntingdonshire, and there is no reason to suppose 
that he died other than a common death. The real 
victim was Richard FitzGilbert, the eldest son of 
Gilbert FitzRichard (ob. 1117), and grandson of 
Richard de Bienfait, as may be seen by reference 
to William Gemmeticus (312 d.) and Ordericus Vitalis 
(694). He is buried in the chapter-room of 
Gloucester Cathedral. 

There is no work of Norman date to show the 
character of the monastic buildings erected by 
Walter de Clare, which were founded in A.D. 1131. 
No doubt they were adapted to the original austerity 
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of the Cistercian rule, the relaxation of which finds 
some apology when such beautiful forms of archi- 
tectural expression were a consequence of the severe 
style of the earlier fabrics being superseded. The 
present remains point to the second half of the 
thirteenth century; but we should be without the 
historical date of the buildings were it not for a 
contemporary chronicle in the Exchequer Domesday, 
edited by Sir T. Duffus Hardy in the Archeologia 
Cambrensts. The briefentry in that document under 
A.D. 1269, “Incepta est nova ecclesia de Tinterne,” 
refers to the fresh foundation of the monastery by 
Roger de Bigod, Earl of Norfolk and Marshal of 
England, whose interest in carrying on the good 
works of the Clares was derived from intermarriage 
with their family. William Worcester is the 
authority for the fact of the chancel being ready for 
service in 1288, on the 3rd of October, in which 
year the monks first celebrated mass at the high 
altar. 

St. Mary’s, Tintern, has several times been boldly 
compared with St. Peter’s, Westminster, and 
certainly the architect of either fabric would have 
no reason to be ashamed of the other. Both 
structures belong to the same period; and, though 
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Tintern is buried in a secluded valley, it is finished 
in every coign and niche as conscientiously, or, in 
Mr. Ruskin’s favourite phrase, as “affectionately”, 
as a sacramental chalice. But the stateliness of the 
monastic buildings—if we may trust a great master 
of medizeval ceremonies, John Russell, servant to 
Duke Humphrey—communicated no importance to 
the abbot, who, on account of the poor income of 
his house, was so immeasurably beneath the mitred 
churchman of Westminster that he was not worthy 
to sit, nor even to stand, in his presence. Indeed, 
the Abbot of Tintern is invidiously singled out as 
only fit to be associated with the sorry Mayor of 
Queenborough, to whom the lord of London was 
no more to be reduced to equality than Coriolanus 


to the crowd of Romans :— 
Also the meyre of London, notable of dignyte 
And of queneborow the meire, no thynge like in degre 
At one messe they owght in no wise to sitt ne be; 
Hit no thing besemeth therfore to suche semble ye se. 
Also the Abbote of Westmystere, the hiest of this land, 


The Abbot of Zynterne the poorest y vndirstande, 
They ar bothe abbotes of name and not lyke of fame to fande ; 
Yet Zynterne with Westmystere shalle nowher sitte ne stande. 


The poverty of the monastery was hardly in flocks 
and herds, for it may be learned from the Zaxation 
of Pope Nicholas (A.D. 1281) that the Abbot of 
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Tintern numbered 100 cows and 3,264 wethers and 
ewes in its wide pastures. The wool was sold 
yearly to Flemish merchants, and, after being spun 
by the looms of Bruges and Ghent, was sent to 
clothe the people of every nation, much of it being 
returned to England. 

Unlike the Cistercian house at Old Cleeve, where 
the monastic offices are nearly entire, these at 
Tintern have been dilapidated; and while at Cleeve 
the church has been levelled with the ground, 
it stands at Tintern as nobly, though roofless, as 
when the monks chanted their last mzserere within 
its walls. The chief single features are the four 
central arches of the belfry and the four great 
windows. The tower arches leap from the ground 
as if with conscious energy to sustain their burden, 
and that they have not borne it from century to 
century is evidently from no lack of strength in 
their lofty shafts, which are yet as firm in structure 
as the rock whence they were hewn. The church is 
a very “hall of columns,” and the evolution of 
pillars and arches is terminated to the eye in every 
direction by gleams of foliage that come through 
the ivied windows from the wooded steeps on the 
banks of the river ; a union of nature and art that 
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is itself a picture, which pictured panes would only 
obliterate. It might almost be thought that the 
lovely out-look from Cistercian houses encouraged 
feelings of devotion rather towards earth than 
towards heaven, and that emblazoned windows 
were judiciously introduced to prevent this down- 
ward gravitation of piety. Be this as it may, the 
tall east window of the chancel here, with its central 
mullion that springs up lightly from the sill, and 
feathers out at the head like a crested palm, con- 
tained (though at variance with the rule of the 
order, which allowed no stained glass) the heraldic 
achievements of the Bigods and other founders of 
the house. As at Fountains, Rievaulx, Beaulieu, 
and other monasteries that kept to the original 
rule, the refectory runs north and south in the 
direction of the transepts of the church, instead of 
parallel with the nave as at Old Cleeve, where a 
fifteenth-century refectory is built east and west 
after the Benedictine plan. In the latter building 
carved imagery is a marked feature; at Tintern, 
consistently with the rule, no likeness of living 
thing in heaven or earth appears. The cloisters 
and connected offices are on the north side, as at 
Melrose and a few other houses, rather than on the 
south according to the general practice. Only a 
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speculative restoration can be made of the domus 
conversorum. That there were many lay brothers is 
evident, if only shepherds are reckoned. Their 
house was outside the main west front, parallel 
with the refectory, but the remains are a matter of 
faith rather than sight. 

The history of the Abbey is fragmentary and 
obscure. Churchyard in his Worthiness of Wales 
(A.D. 1587) vaguely hints that in its career “divers 
things hath been right worthy note,” but confesses 
that he had not learned what these things were. 
Among the abbots and brothers appear no names 
of any interest. Had a chronicle of the monastery 
come down to us like that of Joceline of Brakelond, 
we might have found some anecdote of the visitation 
of the house by Swinfield, Bishop of Worcester, 
who in March 1289, the second year after the con- 
secration of the choir, appeared before the gate 
with a cavalcade of thirty-six horses. From an 
account of his expenses we find that four gallons of 
wine cost one shilling, and eight salmon twenty 
shillings ; which shows the cheapness of wine, and 
the dearness of salmon even on the banks of 
their own river. A more remarkable stay at the 
monastery was that of Edward II., who, in his 
erratic flight which ended in the donjon keep of 
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Berkeley, sought brief refuge here in the society of 
the brothers. To avoid the army of Isabella and 
Mortimer, the King left London for the last time 
on October 2, 1326, and on the roth reached 
Gloucester with a few followers. Accompanied by 
the younger Despencer and Robert Baldock, his 
Chancellor, he took sanctuary at Tintern during 
the 14th and 15th, where he confiscated the castle 
of Berkeley, and committed its custody to Thomas 
Bradston, who, unhappily for his royal master, was 
powerless to withhold it from the enemy. 

Much of our information concerning Tintern is 
derived from William Worcester, who has left on 
record that he offered a wax candle at the abbey in 
September 1460. His stay of two days was charac- 
teristically employed in measuring the walls, 
reckoning the windows and arches, and copying 
from the register the commemoration days of the 
benefactors of the house. Some of these, including 
the original founder, who died in 1139, and Roger 
Bigod, the second founder, are buried in the church. 
William Herbert, Lord Pembroke, who was beheaded 
after the battle of Banbury, in 1469, also found 
sepulture here. His tomb is spoken of in the 
autobiography of his descendant, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury (died 1648), as being, at the time that work 
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was written, “wholly defaced and ruined.” The 
dismantling of the abbey no doubt occurred, as usual, 
immediately upon the dissolution (September 1, 
1537), and is rather owing to Thomas Cromwell 
than, as traditionally said, to Oliver the Protector. 
At the suppression of the house the spoils were 
assigned to Henry, second Earl of Worcester, who 
had hitherto been chief steward of the abbot. At 
the Great Rebellion the manorial rights were held 
by Edward, sixth Earl and second Marquess of 
Worcester, who is distinguished both for his Century 
of Inventions and for his costly devotion to the 
Crown. Upon the surrender of Chepstow and 
Raglan Castles to the Roundheads in 1645, the 
Marquess was proscribed, and his Monmouthshire 
estates, of the yearly value of 2,500/., were seized 
by Cromwell, who, however, allowed from them a 
not illiberal revenue to Henry Lord Herbert, the 
rightful heir. This Lord Herbert was in 1682 
raised to the title of Duke of Beaufort, and in 1667 
obtained from the Crown a reversion of his father’s 
lands. These have continued in his line down to the 
present holder of the title, whose watchfulness over 
the architectural relics claims our grateful acknow- 
ledgment. 

Fuly 21st, 1877. 
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ayy OW that the restoration of St. Mary 
| Redcliff Church has, after thirty years’ 
vicissitudes, reached its completion, the 


student of ecclesiastical art has the 
opportunity, at the cost of a pilgrimage to Bristol, 
of judging for himself whether Mr. Ruskin’s “detested 
Perpendicular” may not find a sufferable place in 
our national architecture. Quintilian speaks of 
Phidias’s statues of the gods as adding new dignity 
to religion. So far from involving St. Mary’s in the 
Oxford Professor’s condemnation, the unprejudiced 
critic will perhaps be of opinion that this particular 
example of a style so little esteemed by the oracle 
helps to ennoble religious art. Queen Elizabeth, on 
her visit in 1574, pronounced Redcliff “one of the 
most famouse, absolute, fairest and goodliest parish 
churches in the realm of England’”—a feminine 


gush of epithets which shows that a feeling for 
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historical English architecture was alive at the best 
period of English literature, though the art of 
Gothic construction was then well-nigh lost. Why 
the magnitude of the edifice did not cause it, instead 
of the neighbouring house of Austin Canons, to be 
raised to the dignity of a cathedral to which 
William Wyrcestre (A.D. 1450) likens it, is answered 
by Fuller, who says that this church “was not 
sufficiently accommodated like St. Augustine’s with 
public buildings about it for the palace of a dean or 
chapter.” Besides, as we have recently had occasion 
to show, the actual Cathedral of Bristol is of a 
much higher architectural quality than it has been 
the fashion to confess. Fuller characteristically 
adds that, “as the town of Hague in Holland 
would never be built about, as accounting it more 
credit to be the biggest of villages in Europe than 
a lesser city, so Redcliff Church esteemeth it a 
greater grace to lead the van of all parochial than 
to follow in the rear after many cathedral churches 
in England.” 

The reason of the name of Redcliff is not at first 
sight evident, but it is capable of explanation. Lying 
a few hundred yards west of the main thoroughfare 
is a retired spot which was enclosed by the early 
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Quakers for their burial-place, and retained for that 
use until of late years, where—as the majority even 
of the present townspeople would be surprised to 
discover—the bare red sandstone rises above the 
green turf just as it did five centuries ago. Exca- 
vated in the rock is a veritable hermitage, with a 
Pointed doorway, sedilia, and remains of an altar, 
the construction of which shows that this part of 
the cliff has remained unmutilated from the time 
the anchorite occupied the cell. It has hitherto 
escaped mention that this forgotten hermitage was 
founded by Thomas, eighth Lord Berkeley, in 1346, 
who placed therein as his bedesman one John 
Sparkes. Of the recluse himself we know no par- 
ticulars; and our knowledge is almost as scanty 
concerning the early church of Redcliff which stood 
just outside his cell. In the north transept of the 
existing building is the figure of a mailed Crusader, 
with his hand on his sword’s hilt, as if still ready 
to chase the Pagans from the Holy sites; which 
effigy Professor Waagen notes as powerfully 
sculptured. There is no inscription; but the 
monument is stated by Barrett to represent one of 
the Lords of Berkeley who formerly held the manor 
of Bedminster and Redcliff. To these lords, who 
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were among the greatest church builders of the 
Middle Ages—their arms being, according to 
Smythe, the historian of the Berkeleys, to be seen 
in the windows of as many as one hundred parish 
churches and oratories, which they more or less 
erected or endowed—is to be assigned the chief 
merit of building the thirteenth-century church of 
St. Mary’s, some valuable remains of which are 
incorporated in the later structure. 

Redcliff was in the twelfth century a wider district 
than at present, the adjoining parishes of St. 
Thomas and Temple being included in its circuit. 
It was a town approaching, if not equalling in 
importance, Bristol itself, of which it is now but a 
parish. On John’s expedition to Ireland in 1210, 
the aid contributed by the men of Redcliff was 
1,000 marks, the same as that furnished by Bristol, 
while Gloucester supplied but half that amount. 
Robert Earl of Gloucester (ob. 1147) granted to the 
Knights Templars the portion of the land after- 
wards known as the Temple Fee, and the remainder, 
retaining the name of Redcliff, he sold to Robert 
Fitzharding. A remarkable instance of collateral 
and independent local jurisdiction was afforded by 


the contemporary self-government of Bristol, Red- 
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cliff, and Temple, now one municipality. While 
Bristol was governed by an elective mayor, who 
was so far the King’s justiciary that he took 
oath of office from the constable of the Royal 
castle, the knights tried their own causes in Temple 
Street, where they enjoyed the usual privileges of 
the Order, including the right of sanctuary and 
exemption from the tallage of the citizens within 
the walls. Redcliffwas a feudatory of the Berkeley 
lords, who there in like manner held their own 
courts, established a prison and gallows, and claimed 
the right of hue and cry, assize of bread and ale, 
and mulctforbloodshedding. Moreover(5thEdw.I.), 
a petition was presented to the King by the mayor 
and burghers of Bristol against Thomas Lord Berke- 
ley, for compelling the townsmen to do suit at their 
tourn or court-leet in Redcliff Street. Unsubmissive 
burgesses were forcibly torn from their homes and 
cast into a dungeon by Berkeley’s retainers, while 
their wives and children were trampled under the 
hoofs of their horses. The federations on either 
side of the Avon were in fact hostile clans who 
invaded each other’s territory sword in hand. The 
quarrel was referred by Parliament for arrangement 
to “two good men of sound understanding,” 
D 
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together with the constable of Bristol Castle. The 
result was that Lord Berkeley and his son Maurice 
were fined 1,000 marks; but, on their promise to 
serve the King with ten mounted troopers against 
Robert Bruce, they were pardoned, though the 
manor of Bedminster and Redcliff was confiscated 
into the King’s hands. It was not restored till the 
first year of Edward III., when Thomas Lord 
Berkeley petitioned for a re-grant of the prerogatives 
of his ancestors, including the right of frank pledge 
and Trailbaston, the latter being a sort of summary 
jurisdiction over the civic rulers, including the 
mayor himself. A charter granted by Edward III. 
(A.D. 1373), whereby the town and suburbs of Bristol 
were constituted a separate county, with its county 
courts and officers, practically annulled the Berkeley 
claims; but the extraordinary privileges of the 
Templars on the south-east of the Avon were 
preserved under the authority of their successors, 
the Lords Prior of St. John of Jerusalem, to the 
confusion of the Bristol magistracy, until the 
twenty-fifth year of Henry VIII., when Temple and 
town were fused into one borough. 

Canyng’s coffer or muniment chest, once 
secured by six locks, but now lying decayed and 
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empty in a room over the famous north porch of 
the church, formerly contained documents that 
might have illustrated the history of the fabric. 
The MSS. may, however, be thought to have served 
their purpose by being turned into the Rowley 
Poems, to saying nothing of their having furnished 
vellum wrappers for twenty Bibles presented to the 
schoolboys by a careful vicar, and of their having 
been cut into needlework patterns for the school- 
girls. Nothing impresses us more with the genius 
of Chatterton than the fact that he saw something 
of the interest of these venerable documents when 
nobody else imagined that they had any value 
whatever. His passionate love for the church was 
true inspiration at a period when its incomprehen- 
sible majesty and beauty were viewed with indiffer- 
ence or considered but architectural jugglery. The 
usual reference for the origin of the building is to 
the “Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar by Robert 
Recart, Town Clark of Bristol, 18 Edw. IV.” Under 
the year 1294 it is stated that the mayor, Simon de 
Burton, began to build Redclyff Church. The 
decided character of the arcades and corbels of the 
“inner” north porch shows that A.D. 1230 or a few 
years earlier is the date of that part of the structure; 
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and the basement of the tower, together with an 
exquisite lancet arch at the west end of the north 
aisle, is of the same period. The porch presupposes 
a church, and that a church existed here as early as 
A.D. 1232 is shown by an incidental reference in the 
Annales Theokesberia, which speaks of the adjust- 
ment of a dispute being effected at Redcliff through 
the intervention of Joceline, Bishop of Wells, 
between William de Blois, Bishop of Worcester, 
and the Abbot of Tewkesbury. In the same year 
there is mention of the confirmation of a gift of 
land lying against the clock-tower (clocherium). 
The Early English remains may be fairly ascribed 
to the structure here referred to. The sumptuously 
carved north porch, and the less elaborated south 
entrance, together with the south transept and its 
remarkable quatrefoil rimmed windows, agree with 
the period of De Burton, who was five times mayor 
of Bristol between A.D. 1291 and 1304—a period 
when the authority of the Berkeleys was paralysed. 
De Burton’s unfinished fabric was carried on by the 
two Canyngs, whose munificence is yearly remem- 
bered by a society bearing their name and founded 
in their honour. William, the elder of these 
merchant princes, is said in 1376 “to have built the 
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body of the church, from the cross aisle downwards”; 
and his grandson, also named William, “in 1442, 
with the help of others of the worshipful town of 
Bristol, kept masons and workmen to edify, repair, 
cover, and glaze the church.” In 1445 the spire 
was struck down by lightning, and so disastrously 
injured the body of the fabric as to render extensive 
rebuilding necessary. This catastrophe has been 
lately discredited, it being affirmed that the present 
spire is the first that the tower has ever borne. 
But, besides the evidence of several distinct and 
independent city chronicles to the fact of the dis- 
aster, there is the authority of William Wyrcestre, 
who had lived all his life within sight of the spire, 
and who thrice says that it was thus destroyed. 
He also thrice gives, on the information of Norton, 
the master builder of the reconstructed church, the 
height of the tower with and without the spire, 
namely, two hundred and one hundred feet re- 
spectively. Wyrcestre’s devotion to St. Mary’s 
was as near to enthusiasm as his dry matter-of-fact 
nature allowed ; but his painful study of detail left 
no room for him to contemplate the church, like 
Chatterton, as a magnificent whole. He has not 
only numbered the windows and buttresses, and 
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given the dimensions of each, but he has counted 
the mouldings, and, what is more important, has 
supplied a vocabulary of these mouldings. In each 
of the tower piers, he says, there are “‘ 103 bowtells,” 
and Professor Willis has given a section of one of 
these piers in his Architectural Nomenclature of the 
Middle Ages, and he finds the number exactly 
103. This very valuable work is, indeed, chiefly 
founded upon the analysis of the mouldings given 
by Wyrcestre of the west door of Redcliff, and the 
south porch of St. Stephen’s, two churches which 
are the worthiest representatives of the “stones” 
of a city that might once have been called, for its 
dignified architecture and maritime importance, the 
Venice of England. No more appropriate epithet 
than fretted vault could be applied to the reticulated 
stone roof, but the phrase volte frette is not Gray’s, 
but William Wyrcestre’s. 

The ground plan is a cross within a cross, the 
outer lines being formed by the walls, and the inner 
by the ranges of clustered columns, which follow 
not only the course of the nave, but likewise the 
transepts and chancel. The double aisles to the 
transepts are so uncommon an arrangement as to 
be found only in three other English churches—the 
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cathedrals of York and Ely and Westminster Abbey. 
The view of these stately wings from beneath either 
of the tall windows gives the idea of one spacious 
church intersecting another at right angles, the 
four tall central arches apparently giving support 
to an external tower. Had they done so, the 
cathedral form would be complete without as well 
as within. That the arches were intended to support 
a belfry seems evident not only from their con- 
struction, but from their being called tower arches 
by Wyrcestre. The absence ofa triforium is hardly 
compensated by the increased size of the clerestory 
windows, the effect of which however is better 
when seen from the outside. The fluted columns 
bounding majestically upward, and ramifying into 
the symmetrical tracery of the vaulted ceilings of 
the tripled aisles, foliate at the points of junction 
into literally a thousand forms. There are in fact 
1,185 bosses mostly of leafage and flowers, carved 
with sprightly fancy and no two alike. While the 
long ranges of windows exhibit an unmistakable 
fifteenth-century character, the tracery preserves 
the full-blown richness of the Decorated period, but 
with almost strict uniformity of design, except in 
the earlier lights of the transepts. 
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There were two chapels dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary—one at the eastern end of the chancel, which 
is highly enriched with original carving, but over- 
done with modern colouring, and the other the 
inner or Early English north porch. That the 
latter was a Lady Chapel has escaped the notice of 
Britton and other historians of the church, but the 
purpose it served is clearly represented by William 
Wyrcestre. In one place (p. 221), he speaks of it 
as porticus ubt sancta et beata Virgo veneratur, giving 
at the same time its dimensions, and carefully 
distinguishing it from the outer or Decorated porch, 
of which he also gives the measurement. In 
another place he describes it as Capella Sancte 
Marie (p. 272), and says that the exterior of the 
later porch was adorned with effigies of kings 
“subtilly ” wrought in freestone. The niches have 
long been tenantless of royal guests, for Puritan 
sweetness, which spared the likenesses of foul fiends 
but destroyed the imagery of saints in light, has 
suffered only the grotesque and monstrously figured 
corbels that supported the tabernacles to meet the 
modern eye. The hexagonal north porch is a 
romance in stone. The story of its connexion with 
Chatterton has been many ‘times recounted, and we 
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have already referred to that strange incident in its 
history. Boswell tells of a visit he made to the 
muniment room with his illustrious chief, where 
George Calcott, who was a profound disbeliever in 
Chatterton’s genius, demonstrated the authenticity 
of the Rowley Poems by pointing out the chest 
wherein they were found; a kind of evidence which 
still offers itself to any stray Rowleian. Not the 
least remarkable of the annals of the porch is the 
romance of its restoration, which was effected by 
means of a steady influx of money from a long 
undiscoverable source. To recarve the delicate 
interwoven foliage of the doorway with its intricate 
undercutting, and to restore the portal generally to 
its former splendour, was estimated by four com- 
petitors for the work as costing from 2,500/. to 
2,750¢., which, considering the unwonted character 
of the undertaking, were singularly approximate 
sums. The price was thought too high by “Nil 
Desperandum ” (the pseudonym of the late Thomas 
Proctor, the then unknown benefactor), who 
suggested that the restoration might be accom- 
plished by workmen only without the oversight of 
a master builder. The experiment was successful, 
but the actual expense was not far different from 
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the tenders, being 2,534/., which money fell like 
manna, when wanted for the maintenance of the 
work. Itis to be regretted that a more judicious 
selection of stone had not been made, as decay set 
in as soon as the cunning carving was wrought; 
and in no long course of years another “Nil Des- 
perandum ” will be needed to restore the restoration. 
The special features of the exterior are this magni- 
ficent but somewhat meretricious porch, and the 
yet more noble tower. But from these the eye 
wanders off towards the fabric as a whole, the 
balanced proportion of its members and its sustained 
grandeur captivating the attention like a fine piece 
of sculpture. This, in fact, the structure is, being 
a fretted mass from end to end. 

Whatever uncertainty there may be as to the 
builders and building of the earlier minster, the 
present stately edifice is its own interpreter. 
Except a few features, it is the conception of one 
mind. We feel that we are in the presence of a 
powerful creative genius, from whose depths the 
“mighty fabric sprang” in all its complete majesty. 
Too much of our English modern building is mere 
fragmentary quotation from medieval work, and 
the result is like a volume of elegant extracts 
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inaccurately copied, and incoherently combined 
with doubtful interpolations of the compiler’s own. 
Here there is no experimentalism. One master 
thought pervades the whole fane, and the result is 
a well-ordered and finished architectural epic. The 
sacristan of the church fondly points out a spot in 
the chancel where Livingstone stood and gazed 
down the columned vista towards the west. The 
traveller had seen ten times as much as ordinary 
men, but confessed that he had never viewed any- 
thing of its kind more perfect than the long-drawn 
aisles of this august sanctuary. Notwithstanding 
that Wyrcestre has more than once told us that 
Norton was the architect, his name is altogether 
forgotten in connexion with his surviving work. 
St. Paul’s is confessedly the monument of Wren; 
but Redcliff was built in days when men would not 
dare to call a church the builder’s own monument. 
Though Canyng may have been the chief finder of 
the means to build, the name of the master builder 
should not perish. Therefore in the flowing cups 
of the annual celebrations of the Canyng Society 
let Norton be freshly remembered. 

Throughout the restoration, which has cost over 
40,000/., there has been an honourable endeavour 
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to bring back to view the exact structure that 
existed in the fifteenth century. The rebuilding of 
the spire is so successful a work that it almost 
reconciles us to the absence of a central tower. At 
any rate, the truncated western tower would not, 
even associated with a central belfry, have rendered 
the entire fabric so striking as it now does standing 
by itself with its renovated spire. 


November 10th, 1877. 
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chronicles, the records belonging to our 
old parish churches have not received 


the examination which they deserve. 
We do not refer so much to the register of baptisms 
and burials as to what was formerly called the 
proctors’, and now the wardens’, account-book, 
which contains an inventory of the church property, 
together with chronological entries of receipts and 
payments, interspersed with explanatory remarks 
and miscellaneous notes, the general contents being 
of unique value as illustrative of bygone customs 
and observances and of contemporary history. In 
these respects the account-book has an interest 
distinct from that of the register, which is of much 
later institution. Parish registers have been the 
subject of Government inquiry, and have been 
reported upon in a Blue-book; but churchwardens’ 
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accounts have been almost entirely overlooked. 
Even the Historical Manuscripts Commissioners 
have not yet thought it within their scope to make 
any return of the condition and specialities of parish 
church archives. A course of inquiry would show 
that many of these are in a fragmentary condition, 
that some are altogether missing, and that others 
are in wrong places and hands. We might tell 
of our discovery of an important but decayed and 
mutilated church account-book, beginning in the 
pre-Reformation period, lying among a mass of 
rotten papers in a damp belfry, whither it had 
been cast to perish; and we know at least one 
bulky wardens’-book—extracts from which have 
appeared in a well-known topographical work— 
which is now at the disposal of a bookseller some 
sixty miles from the vestry to which it belongs. 
To ascertain the extent of irregularities of this 
kind would demand legislative investigation; but 
instances of default soon occur in the course of 
any one’s researches into parish archives. Mr. East, 
in a volume entitled Zhe Village, which contains an 
abstract of the “parish books” of Croscombe in 
Somerset, mentions that between the earliest of the 
documents he quotes beginning in 1474, and another 
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that begins in 1614, one has been lost through 
having been borrowed “by a gentleman of anti- 
quarian curiosity,” who forgot to return it. To the 
same kind of forgetfulness many losses of similar 
manvscripts might be traced. We venture to hope 
that the Historical Manuscripts Commission will 
make a special report on churchwardens’ accounts, 
and supply extracts of some of the more curious and 
important items they contain. Such a volume 
would be a source of endless information on the 
dialects, verbal usages, old beliefs, manners, and 
superstitions of the town and country life of the 
past, and on the prices of labour and materials, 
besides illustrating many local and national events 
that have their places in history. 

Before giving some idea of our meaning by a 
slight generalization of these records—necessarily 
gathered from a limited number—we may remark 
that the caligraphy of fifteenth-century or earlier 
documents was from the quill of the professional 
handwriter, and must not be considered the penman- 
ship of the honest wardens, who probably could not 
write at all. In the very interesting manuscript 
accounts of St. John’s Church, Bristol, the proctors 
(A.D. 1472) formally own they are “no clerks,” 
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neither “ have the cunning of writing”; they there- 
fore engage a scribe at the salary of a shilling a 
year to record the business items belonging to their 
office. If chief burghers and merchants did not 
understand “ the cunning of writing,” we may judge 
that the chief end of the citizen was not scholarship. 
This is not surprising if we consider the costliness 
of books before the time of Caxton. For instance, 
the accounts of St. Ewen’s in the same city show 
that the price afforded to furnish a new Legend for 
the use of the church was 3/. 5s., out of which the ~ 
copying cost 29s. and the limning 13s. 6d¢., the 
remainder being for the vellum and binding. This 
sum was about equal to 40/. present money; conse- 
quently to produce the equivalent of a thousand 
printed copies would have cost some 40,000/. in 
modern coin. Printed books would appear to have 
crept but slowly into religious services; for in 1479, 
a year after printing presses had been set up at both 
the universities, out of forty-four service books 
specified to belong to the choir of St. Nicholas 
Church, Bristol, only one, a “ pye,” was in print. 
It is not till the next century that the dawn of 
popular enlightenment is shown by the wholesale 


provision of educational primers, as in the case of 
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the purchase from “the parator” in 1583 of “ 22 
A. B. C. books” by the parish of Minchinhampton. 
The accounts of this church are contained in a well- 
known volume, entitled, ///ustrations of the Manners 
and Expences tn the 15th and 16th Centuries deduced 
Srom the Accompts of Churchwardens, &c., edited by 
John Nichols, in 1797, which work was the first, and 
is still the only, collection published of such docu- 
ments. It contains the leading items of the accounts 
of about a dozen churches, that of St. Margaret, 
which presents a good example of the value of these 
records, being perhaps the most worthy of attention. 
Among the entries are payments for torches at the 
funeral in 1491 of William Caxton; and there is an 
acknowledgment of copies of printed books, The Life 
of Katertyn and The Birth of Our Lady, the gift of his 
executors. Acharge for “mending ofdivers pewsthat 
were broken when Dr. Latimer did preach” (A.D. 
1549), tells of the excitement caused among the 
populace by the declamations ofthat sound Protestant 
hero. The charge for ringing the bells at the 
beheading of the Queen of Scots, 1586, indicates that 
the outburst of popular, or at least parochial, feeling 
was hardly one of sorrow or anger. The pealing of 


the same bells on July 5, 1588, when the “ Queen’s 
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majesty came from Greenwich to my Lord of 
Canterbury’s house to dinner,” shows more cautious 
respect than was exhibited by the churchwardens of 
St. Olave’s, Southwark, who were sued in the Star 
Chamber, and sharply fined, for not ringing the 
bells when that Imperial dame passed down in her 
barge to Greenwich. Glimpses of an evil time are 
afforded by the charges for painting blue crosses on 
infected houses, and for digging, in 1603, the graves 
of 451 “poor folks” in the churchyard. The notion 
that the plague was propagated by dogs explains 
the reason of payment for the destruction of 502 of 
those animals in the same year. But one of the 
chief offices of vestrymen in former days seems to 
have been to kill dogs and trap sparrows, foxes, 
and hedgehogs. In the same book we find sixteen 
dozen hapless sparrows killed at a penny a dozen; 
and, again, sixpence earnest is given to a man to 
take 100 dozen. Foxes’ heads were valued at Min- 
chinhampton at a shilling each; but at Minehead, 
in 1670, the price of these was forty pence, while a 
wild cat fetched a shilling, a kingfisher twopence, 
and a bullfinch a halfpenny. The wardens of the 
church were wardens likewise of the Sabbath Day. 
In 1648 there is a recovery by the St. Margaret’s 
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vestry of ten shillings from two butchers for riding 
out of town on Sunday; and, later, Richard May 
gets eighteen shillings “for informing of one that 
played at trap-ball on the Lord’s Day.” 

Among the lightest, though perhaps not least 
interesting, items in these accounts are the charges 
for floral decoration of the pillars and arches of 
churches on festivals and saints’ days. Any special 
embellishment of a church at other feasts than that 
of the Nativity would now be as singular as any 
omission of adornment at Christmastide. But the 
like observance of Easter, Whitsuntide, St. George’s, 
and All Saints’ Day is one that has been only 
gradually and reluctantly givenup. Anda holiday 
in Elizabethan days was not a fiction, but a fact. 
As late as 1598, 21 October, one Richard Leche of 
St. Thomas parish, Bristol, was cited before the 
Spiritual Court because he had caused his appren- 
tice to do work on St. Bartholomew’s Day just past, 
which was declared contrary to usage; he was 
therefore ordered to confess his fault before the 
minister on the next Sunday. St. George’s was a 
red-letter day in the English calendar till the time 
of Edward VI., and in the Prayer-book were found 
the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel proper for the day. 
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The observance of the festival was abrogated in 
1545, and the Chapter of the Order of St. George in 
the chapel of the patron Saint at Windsor was 
commanded to be observed on Whitsuntide. But 
“ our ancient word of courage, fair St. George,” was 
remembered at Bristolin theseventeenth century. In 
the wardens’ books appear such entries as, in 1673, 
“Paid the ringers on St. George’s Day, as accus- 
tomed, 4s.,”’ with two pounds for “the procession 
dinner” on the same occasion. Similar references 
would show how far the custom was general. 

The ritual changes accompanying the Reformation 
are of course an episode common to all parish church 
history; and the submission of the people to the 
various ecclesiastical mutations, or possibly their 
apathy in regard to them, is a study in human 
nature. The popular conscience seemed to be at 
the disposal of the master will of a powerful 
Government, to be moulded, like clay on the potter’s 
wheel, to any religious form. No doubt there were 
exceptions to these sudden and wholesale conver- 
sions. At St. Mary, Abyndon, we find, as late as 
the fourth year of Elizabeth, “four pounds of 
candles” purchased “for the masse” on Christmas 


morning, which is a kind of entry we should rather 
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have expected in the reign of Mary. The Minchin- 
hampton accounts demonstrate that at so advanced 
a period of the Reformation as 1575, there was pay- 
ment made for “pulling down, destroying, and throw- 
ing out of the church sundry superstitious things 
tending to maintain idolatry.” This is explained 
by reason that Lord Windsor, the patron of the 
living, was an unwavering Romanist, and the rector 
was the fiery zealot Gilbert Bourne, who, while 
Hooper was protestantizing the neighbouring city 
of Gloucester, stemmed to his utmost the rolling in 
of the Reformation tide at his secluded rural parish 
on the Cotswold. 

As there were strong men before Agamemnon, so 
there were weak men before the Vicar of Bray, and 
we are at a loss to understand why that steady- 
principled divine should have been hoisted to the 
top of his own weathercock as the symbol of self- 
interest, while hundreds of his profession before him, 
who were only true to the direction of the prevailing 
Erastian wind, should have lived and died un- 
reproached. But no clerical submissiveness to the 
Erastian yoke could be meanerthan were thestipends 
enjoyed by the clergy in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Thus Sir John Masty, Vicar of 
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St. John the Baptist, Bristol, is paid for a “whole 
year’s wages,” A.D. 1535, six pounds ; “ Nicholas our 
clerke” being remunerated with two pounds. By 
the same church accounts we ascertain that a mason 
was paid eight pence a day, or ten pounds eight 
shillings a year, for his labour, which was more 
than priest and clerk together received. For several 
years, both before and after the final ecclesiastical 
transition, John Hill, priest, who humbled himself 
to the successive changes, received five pounds for 
his yearly recompense. We are not therefore sur- 
prised that other poor clergymen, whose spiritual 
labours might be similarly rewarded, sometimes 
called on the Vestry for a little parish assistance ; 
but that this aid should be afforded in “ sack” seems 
to imply that they were more thirsty than hungry. 
Thus we find this entry under the date of 1690, 
April 30th :—“ Paid one quart of sack for a strange 
minister, 1s. 10d.,” which kind of benevolence was 
repeated in numerous instances. 

The costliness of the church furniture, especially 
of the vestments, is in singular contrast to the 
poverty of recompense to the wearer whose office 
they were designed to magnify. A set of blue velvet 
vestments was obtained in 1473 for St. Ewen’s 
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Church, Bristol, at a cost of thirty pounds, the 
names of the several contributors being given in 
the accounts. This was equal to about 350/. of our 
present money. In 1482 a set of ruby-velvet and 
gold vestments is recorded in the inventory of St. 
Nicholas, in the same city, to have been purchased 
for 50/., or 600/. current coin. Even a surplice in 
1667 cost as much as 3/. 75., which was paid by the 
vestry, who at the same period afforded the minister 
only 20/. a year for his pastoral work. 

Among the more important items of all Church 
records are those which refer to the episcopal 
visitations. These visitations were in old days more 
apt to be censorial than at present; but even then 
they usually concluded comfortably, or at least with 
feasting. In the accounts of St. Margaret’s are the 
details of a dinner given to Bishop Bonner at the 
reconciliation of the church, part of the conciliatory 
process having been the obliteration of the sixth 
Chapter of St. John’s Gospel, which had four 
years previously been inscribed over the high 
altar. It is remarkable that none of the bio- 
graphers of Cranmer, including his latest, Dr. 
Hook, have recorded his visitation at Bristol. 
The local chronicles vary as to the year of the 
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Primate’s arrival there, and Seyer, the historian of 
the place, is in doubt on the point. The unpub- 
lished records of several of the churches show the 
date to be 1534. That of St. Nicholas gives a lively 
hint of the jingling pomp of his entry :—‘ Item for 
ringing of the bells when that my lord with com- 
pany came by with his mails.” That there was at 
least one recusant we find:—“Item. paid to my lord 
of Canterbury’s servants to feche up Sir Richard of 
the chapel of the bridge before my lorde.” 

We might mention, by the way, that the MSS. 
just quoted contain a more detailed representation 
of the ecclesiastical life of the fifteenth century than 
is perhaps elsewhere to be found. One of the 
volumes relates to the daily services in the groined 
undercroft, which was used as a second church, and 
had its separate priest, clerk, sexton, and wardens. 
A curiously elaborate system ofrules, thirty-nine in 
number, is given, to guide the clerk and suffragan 
in their incessant course of duties, a pecuniary fine 
being attached to failure under any of the particular 
heads. The first precept enjoins that the suffragan 
is to duly search the church before closing its doors 
after the service to see that there are no “sleepers” — 
a precaution which seems to indicate that churches 
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served for “public dormitories”? even before Dean 
Swift’stime. Then follow regulations for the care of 
the lamps, torches, stoups, censors, vestments, and 
books ; for ringing the bells at the various services 
and seasons, including the pealing of the curfew 
bell at nine in the evening, which last custom has 
been continued to the present time ; for decorating 
the boy-bishop’s gate against St. Nicholas’s day; 
for the preparation of the Easter sepulchre; for 
attendance upon the altar; for bearing the holy- 
water on Sunday to every house in the parish, &c. 
Only one of the hundred and fifty volumes of the 
Camden quartos is devoted to church accounts, that 
of Ludlow—the one selected—being by no means the 
most interesting specimen of such records. But there 
are several points worthy of attention in that volume, 
such as entries relative to the “wedding door,” 
which elucidate the line in Chaucer which says of 
the Wife of Bath, “Housbandes atte church dore 
hadde she fyve.” Pews, the price of labour, the 
office of dog-whipper, and the farming-out of pauper 
children are also adverted to. Under 1566 we have 
sixpence paid “to Mr. Parson for a Book of prayer 
against the Turk.” This was “A Fourme to be 
used in Common Prayer every Sunday, Wednesday, 
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and Friday throughout the whole Realm, to excite 
and stirre up all godly People to pray for the pre- 
servation of those Christians and their Countreys 
that are now invaded by Turks,” &c., 1566. That 
the irrepressible Turk has always been a vexation 
‘to the Christian soul both at home and abroad a 
glance at almost any of these inedited records is 
alone sufficient to show. Innumerable are the con- 
tributions recorded of money contributed by ‘“‘briefs” 
or otherwise towards the redemption of captives 
from their unhallowed hands. 

Among the recreations of a country parson might 
be a careful study of his old account-book, and some 
intelligent lectures upon its contents might serve as 
a pleasant substitute for the somewhat worn-out 
penny-readings. 


January 5th, 1878. 
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pondents and artists who vie with one 
another in picturing each stage and incident of the 
route. In olden times the churchwarden was 
frequently the only chronicler of the fact that some 
distinguished personage was at a certain place at a 
certain time; and parish accounts are often the only 
chronicle where mention of the fact can be found. It 
may seem to be of the very smallest importance to 
know that Queen Elizabeth was casually somewhere 
out of London on a particular day; but perhaps this 
feeling of indifference is because the point is asso- 
ciated merely with home surroundings. If among 
the excavations going on at Rome there were to be 
discovered in some secret niche the archives of a 


temple in the days of the Imperial city, containing 
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notes of the presence in the neighbourhood of the 
fane of Julius Cesar or Calpurnia, we should quickly 
find scholars showing their subtlety in dealing with 
the difficulties of the manuscript, and suggesting 
readings that might turn apparent absurdity into 
sense or actual sense into absurdity. Only inferior 
in interest to fresh details of the Lupercalia, which 
we are not likely to find, should be the annals of our 
own parish churches, which contain much curious 
lore to illustrate the ecclesiastical and social life of 
the past, and include innumerable references to 
remarkable historical personages. These documents 
are now disregarded ; but, like the Sibylline books, 
they will be more appreciated when fewer in number, 
which they are fast becoming by rot and mildew. 
Some reward would be obtained for the pains of 
search even if the inquirer limited his examination 
of these neglected volumes to a single class of items, 
such as the charges for ringing church bells on par- 
ticular occasions. Frequently these entries are only 
a meagre account-book statement, yet sufficiently 
explanatory to recall some historical or local occur- 
rence of interest. Thus a charge in the Lambeth 
wardens’ book, under A.D. 1556, “when tidings came 
the Queen was brought tobed,” confirms Holinshed’s 
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representation of this premature rejoicing, a point of 
which Mr. Tennyson has made good use in his drama 
of Queen Mary. Visits of Queen Elizabeth to per- 
sons and places not recorded in Nichols’s Royal 
Progresses or similar histories may be discovered by 
vestry minutes. She five times attended Divine 
service at St. Lawrence’s, Reading; and in 1575 it 
is mentioned that her Majesty had a canopied 
seat in the chancel, with a traverse and hangings of 
arras, the church being strewn with flowers and 
rushes. No less than fifteen visits of the same 
mighty Princess to Lambeth are entered in the 
church accounts of that place. She dined with 
Archbishop Parker there in 1568, and visited him 
again in 1573 and in the following year, the one 
before his death. On the second of these occasions, 
the season being Lent, a sermon was preached by 
Dr. Pearce in the quadrangle, the Queen hearing it 
from the upper gallery that looks towards the 
Thames, while the nobility and the rest of the 
courtiers stood in the other galleries. These gal- 
leries, if Lysons’s conclusion be correct, are the same 
that in his day furnished the library. Nichols 
gives, under A.D. 1578, a narrative of the Queen’s 
visit to Sir Thomas Gresham at Osterly, but con- 
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fesses that the date of this visit is not exactly 
ascertained, and adds it must have been somewhere 
between the years 1577 and 1579. The church 
books of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, show that it 
was in 1570, eightpence being paid for ringing when 
the “Queen’s majesty went to Sir Tho, Gresham’s 
and came back again.” The story that the courteous 
host sent hurriedly to London for workmen, and in 
one night built a wall to divide the courtyard of the 
mansion because the Queen thought it dispropor- 
tioned, is attached to this visit. The courtiers’ 
witticism, after their surprise was abated, that a 
house is more easily divided than united, might 
have been their own invention; but it sounds sus- 
piciously like Fuller’s, who tells the story. The 
fact that the house was not finished till 1577 at least 
yielded time enough to build the wall and to make 
the conceit. A preceding entry in the same docu- 
ment shows that the ceremonial opening of the 
Exchange preceded the festivities at Osterly. The 
Exchange is here called the “ Burse,” but the Queen 
ordered by a herald and trumpet that henceforth 
the building should be called the “ Royal Exchange 
and no otherwise.” Similar items in the Lambeth 
books record visits to Lord Sussex, Sir Francis 
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Walsingham at Barnhelmes (July 11, 1585), to Lord 
Boroughs (December 21, 1585), to the Lord Admiral 
at Chelsea (1587), to Lord Montague at Stockwell, 
to Lord Warwick, andtoSir George Carey. If history 
had failed to represent the procession of Elizabeth 
“like a second Boadicea” to Tilbury, the books of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, would have hinted at 
the fact by recording, on the 8th of August, 1588, 
the payment of a shilling to the ringers “‘ when the 
Queen’s majesty went from St. James to the camp”; 
and to the ringers on the roth, “when the Queen’s 
majesty came from the camp to St. James.” There 
follows a charge of “3d. for two prayer-books when 
the Spanish fleet was upon the Narrow seas.” 
The Lambeth church accounts have an entry of 
payment “to two men for bringing the church 
armour upon breaking up of the camp”; and 
another recollection of the Armada occurs in the 
like accounts of Kingston-upon-Thames, being a 
charge “for ringing when Don Pedro came through 


the town.” Don Pedro, it may be remembered, 
was a commander in the Andalusian squadron, and 
next in authority to the Duke of Sidonia. He was 
taken by Sir Francis Drake, and sent to England, 
where he remained a prisoner two or three years, 


till finally released by a ransom of 3,000/, 
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The payments at the church of All Hallows, 
Steyning, to the ringers when the “ Queen of Scots 
was proclaimed traitor” occur just after a like 
expression of feeling when the “traitors were 
taken,” meaning those of Babington’s conspiracy ; 
the degrees of exultation being expressed by six- 
pence in the latter case, and eightpence in the 
former; but a shilling is not grudged on oth 
February, 1587, for “joy of y® execution of y* Queen 
of Scots.” This verifies the French Ambassador's 
rescript, who states, 27th February, that Henry 
Talbot, son of Shrewsbury, left Fotheringay on the 
8th, and arrived at Greenwich, where Elizabeth 
then was, on the following day, on the afternoon 
of which, he says, the news was current in London, 
where the bells were merrily pealed. 

It is a testimony to the lingering affection for the 
memory of the Virgin Queen that the day of her 
succession to the throne was observed by bell- 
ringing long after her death. We notice in the 
MS. accounts of the Norman church of St. James’s, 
Bristol, an entry under A.D. 1638, “ Paid to the 
ringers the 17th of Nov., being Queen Elizabeth’s 
coronation day, 15.,’ which is repeated on to 1642. 


During the Commonwealth of course the practice 
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was suspended ; but it is curious that it should have 
revived at the Restoration and continued to the 
Revolution, at which period it ceased, the final 
entry being in November 1688, when there occurs 
a payment of five shillings to the ringers on 
“Queen Elizabeth's day.” 

Evidence of the characteristic fondness for bell- 
pealing of another of Elizabeth’s victims, Thomas 
Duke of Norfolk, whose death-warrant was thrice 
sealed and only twice effectually revoked, is afforded 
by his experiments on the bells of Bristol when he 
visited that city in 1568, three years before his 
execution. At the Temple church there, whose 
portentously overhanging tower might have seemed 
to forbid violent usage, he had the bells rung to see 
whether the tower rocked during the process. It 
must have been well tested if it was not more 
gently tried than was the belfry of St. John’s in the 
same city, where there is entered in the church book 
of the same year, “ Paid for reparation upon the 
church at the ringing of the Duke of Norfolk 
gs. 11@.,” a sum that represents about ten pounds in 
modern money. In the accounts of the same church, 
the spire of which crowns the only remaining gate- 
way of the old walled town, is a hitherto unnoticed 
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entry under A.D. 1535, of a charge for “ painting 
the gate and setting up scaffolds against the King’s 
coming”; which entry seems to be the only positive 
evidence there is that preparations were being made 
for the public entry of Henry VIII. to Bristol, a place 
which he is not known to have visited. The King 
was staying at that time at Thornbury, the seat of 
his subsequent victim, the courtly Duke of Bucking- 
ham, where he was waited upon by a deputation of 
Bristol townsmen, who presented His Majesty with 
ten oxen and forty sheep towards his entertainment. 
It is said that he designed to visit his great 
Western city, which was only ten miles south, but 
was deterred by reason of the plague raging within 
its walls. It was afterwards reported that he came 
disguised, and secretly viewed the place, with which 
he was so pleased that he promised to create it 
into a bishop’s see, which it soon after became. 
That he made no public entry is sufficiently proved 
by the absence of charges for bell-ringing to 
celebrate the event. Omission to peal the bells at 
the arrival of a sovereign or prelate was a species 
of disrespect formerly visited by a penalty. Arch- 
bishop Arundel, A.D. 1410, suspended certain 
churches of London, “ with God’s holy organs and 
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instruments in the same,” because when in open 
daylight passing on foot through the city with his 
cross borne before him, the bells did not ring out. In 
1529 Queen Catherine was at Reading, and, in con- 
donation for a like breach of etiquette at her coming 
in, eightpence was paid to her almoner. Ina Sermon 
preached before Edward VI. Latimer tells a well- 
. known “ merry tale” ofa bishop who on a visitation 
entered a town without hearing the clash of bells to 
welcome his coming. ‘There was one wiser than 
the rest, and he comes to the bishop, ‘Why, my 
lord,’ saith he, ‘doth your lordship make so great a 
matter of the bell that lacketh its clapper? Here 
is a bell,’ said he, and pointed to the pulpit, ‘ that 
hath lacked a clapper this twenty years. We 
have a parson that fetcheth out of this benefice fifty 
pounds every year, but we never see him.” Perhaps 
it is no impeachment to the loyalty of the people of 
Twickenham that, while busied in reaping, they 
neglected to ring the bells when Charles I. passed 
through their town. They were, however, in 1647 
mulcted in a penalty of 135. 4d. “for default of 
ringing in harvest when the King came by twice.” 

The payments for bell-ringing in the reign of 
Charles I. sufficiently mark the attitude of particular 
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towns and parishes during the Parliamentary 
struggle. It would seem to have required some 
courage in the churchwardens of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, to peal their bells in commemoration 
of the King’s accession so late as 1648, but their 
loyalty was unfaltering while the King lived. In 
1644 we find an entry of 5s. paid to the “ringers on 
November 19, the King’s birthday,” which item is 
repeated on to 1647. In 1648 a pound is paid “to 
the ringers on 27 March, being the day of the 
King’s Majesty’s inauguration.” The action was 
the bolder, inasmuch as their proceedings were 
evidently watched. Under 1647 there is a payment 
for rosemary and bays at Christmas, with a further 
expenditure of 34. in “fees unto Mr. Frend and 
Mr. Derham, two of the messengers unto the 
Sergeant-of-Arms attending the Commons House 
of Parliament, when their accomptants were com- 
mitted for permitting ministers to preach upon 
Christmas Day and for decorating the Church.” 
Their adherence to royalty, however, finally gave 
way. We find, A.D. 1651, a payment of 6s. “for 
ringing on the fourth of September upon intelligence 
of the overthrow of the Scottish army at Worcester” 
on the previous day; and on October 28, the day of 
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thanksgiving for the same victory, there are pay- 
ments for pealing the bells and “for hearbes and 
lawrels that were strewed in the church the same 


” 


day.” Another reminiscence of this fight occurs in 
1652, when there is paid 30s. to Thomas Wright for 
“67 load of soyle laid on the graves in Tuthill 
Fields, where 1,200 Scottish prisoners (taken at the 
field of Worcester) were buried.” At Wrington, 
Somerset, where John Locke was born, and where 
his anti-Royalist father abode, there was sufficient 
gallantry to afford the ringers a few shillings fee 
when Henrietta Maria rode through the little town 
on her way to France. But in 1651 a payment of five 
shillings to the ringers “for ringing for joy of the 
route at Worcester,’ and in 1652 the like sum “when 
the Lord Protector was proclaimed,” with another 
payment in 1657 “for God’s discovery of the bloody 
plot against the Lord Protector” indicate that 
affection for the Stuart interest was anything but 
constant. Thirteen shillings, however, spent in 
1662, the “day when the King was proclaimed, 
upon the ringers and drummers,’ showed that 
loyalty was capable of reviving under favourable 
circumstances. Montaigne speaks of an anonymous 
old lady who, during the great encounter between 
St George and the Dragon, prudently lit up a 
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candle for each combatant. The churchwardens of 
old were equally judicious, taking care to extinguish 
the taper of the defeated party immediately when 
the fight was over. Under June 1688, in the accounts 
of St. Mary-le-Port, Bristol, we have two shillings 
paid “for ringing at the birth of the Prince” (the Old 
Pretender that was to be), and a shilling two days 
after (June 12th) for “prayers from the Court” for the 
same unfortunate Stuart. We have then the cele- 
bration of the King’s birthday, and shortly after 
there is a shilling outlay for “ Prayers during the 
time of Invasion.” The Dutch invasion being 
successful, there is a liberal expenditure for ringing 
during two days for the Prince of Orange; and a 
further sum for “two books from the Court to give 
thanks for the Prince of Orange.” The “ peoples’ 
William ” was certainly the Royal Dutchman. Z£% 
uno disce omnes! In the Christ Church books of the 
same city we discover, under A.D. 1718, ten shillings 
“paid for ringing the bells the 4th of November by 
the special order of the worshipful in remembrance 
of the Prince of Orange landing and delivering us 
from Popery and Slavery.” The failure of the 
Old Pretender was of course then fresh in public 


memory. 
October 19th, 1878. 
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William Wyrcestre. 


Kieu) ie a OHN LELAND is called the father of 


-, 


English antiquaries, but William 
Wyrcestre is the forefather. Nearly 
a century before Leland went by royal 
commission over the kingdom to report upon 
historic buildings and their archives, Wyrcestre 
had gone at his own pleasure on a similar explora- 
tion, and had offered candles at the shrines which 
the later traveller found wasted and deserted, or on 
the eve of being so. It is unfortunate that both 
these worthies wrote the narratives of their wander- 
ings in language so dry and lifeless. It might be 
thought that the aspect of medieval England, the 
final purpose of whose every towered city and 
village homestead seemed to have been picturesque- 
ness of form and colour at least as much as 
convenient habitation, would have been reflected 
in the delineations of men who evidently felt the 
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interest of their own surroundings ; but Wyrcestre 
and Leland have offered the results of their topo- 
graphical studies in a manner as unimpassioned as 
a merchant’s ledger; which, in fact, their works 
much resemble through the frequent numerals that 
appear in every page. But, notwithstanding meagre- 
ness of treatment, these works are as valuable to 
the English antiquary as Pausanias is to the topo- 
grapher of Greece; and by the mere accumulation 
of patiently gathered facts Wyrcestre and Leland 
have erected to themselves monuments, if not more 
durable than brass, at least as lasting as many 
brasses, for the tombstone of Wyrcestre himself 
has disappeared, and the place of his burial is 
unknown. The inquirer might also look in vain 
into Chalmers or similar collections for an account 
of Wyrcestre’s life, for he is almost as little indebted 
to the biographer as to the statuary for commemor- 
ation to his grateful followers. Bishop Tanner, who 
overlooked no Englishman who had written a book 
or left a manuscript, has included him in his 
Scriptores, but gives little more than a list of his 
writings—a remark which also applies to the 
mention of him by Bale and similar compilers. 
Wyrcestre’s limited biography must be gleaned 
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from his Zémerary and from his correspondence in 
the Paston Letters. He was the son of a Bristol 
burgess of the same name as his own; but, instead 
of the modern fashion of two Christian names, he 
adopted two surnames, frequently signing himself 
“Botaner,” as well as by his patronymic. This 
double cognomen has caused Bale to divide his 
personality and to assign certain works to Botaner 
and others to Wyrcestre; which former name he 
assumed, not, according to the conjecture of Lewis 
in his Life of Caxton, because he was fond of 
botany, but by reason of its being the maiden name 
of his mother, who was of a wealthy Coventry 
family, some of whom were founders of the famous 
church of St. Michael in that city. 

“In the second year of Henry IV.,” he says, 
“William Wyrcestre, my father, took on rental the 
house of John Sutton upon the Bec, in the parish 
of St. James (Bristol), in which house I was born” 
(A.D. 1415). From a contemporary deed we find 
that this dwelling stood nearly at the south-east end 
of the street. Until within the last few months 
St. James’s Bec or Back retained the name it had 
held for five centuries; but, with intelligent disregard 
for idle historical sentiment, it has been changed 
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by the authorities into “Silver Street,” hardly for 
its brightness, or because silver is plentiful there, 
for it has degenerated into one of the dingiest and 
poorest districts of the city. Wyrcestre says that 
he went to Oxford about the month of June 1432, 
when the general eclipse on the day of St. Botolph 
happened. He remained four years a student at 
Hart Hall, now Hertford College. Though his Latin 
style was open to no more praise than his English, 
he was in spirit a true scholar of Oxford, who 
would rather have at his bed’s head Aristotle’s 
Philosophy than “ richest robes, fiddle, or psaltery.” 
He was instructed in poetry and French by a 
Lombard named Karoll Giles, and we are assured 
by his friend Henry Wyndsor that he would “as 
fain have a book of French or Poetry as Master 
Fastolf would a fair manor.” To the Master 
Fastolf here referred to, Wyrcestre upon leaving 
the University became secretary and pursuivant, 
attending him, according to Wood, “with his coat 
when he went upon any encounter.” ‘Wyrcestre’s 
son seems to verify this by saying, in the dedication 
of a book to Edward IV., that his “pore fadyr 
William Wyrcestre sometime servaunte and soget 
with his Reverend master John Fastolf chevalier 
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exercised in the werres continually above XL 
years.” We join with Anstis, who cites this 
passage, in regretting, as he does in his register of 
the Knights of the Garter, that the Acta Domini 
Fohannis Fastolf, which Bale had seen and quotes, 
should have been lost. Wyrcestre, as an eye-witness 
of the knight’s career, might have shown in that 
work the difference between the dramatic Falstaff 
and the historical Fastolf. His letters supply 
characteristics from which to prove Fastolf’s unlike- 
ness to the Falstaff of Henry ZV. and the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and his identity with the Sir 
John Fastolfe of Henry V7. The vapouring knight 
of the first two of these dramas belongs to a quite 
different type of character from the real hero. It 
is as certain that the Fastolfe of Henry VJ. was 
Wyrcestre’s master as that the Falstaff of Henry IV. 
and Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor was not. In 
spite of Schlegel’s opinion of the unity of the 
character through the three separate plays, two 
distinct persons are portrayed. It is admitted by 
critics that the Sir John Falstaff of Henry IV. is 
identical with the Sir John Oldcastle of the older 
drama, on which Shakespeare founded his own— 
the original name, according to Mr. Halliwell, 
G 
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having been retained in the earlier representations of 
Henry IV. onthe stage. Whether the character was 
imaginary or a distortion of that of the martyr is 
perhaps a question; but the mere change of name did 
not touch its identity. Wyrcestre himself speaks of 
“ John Oldcastle ” as a “heretic,” which sufficiently 
proves his distinctness from Fastolf, which is only 
a different way of spelling Falstaff. The Sir John 
Fastolfe of Henry VJ. is drawn from history, though 
not with fairness. His actions in the French wars 
have been well vindicated from the cowardice with 
which Shakespeare makes Sir John Talbot charge 
him, but his manners at home were such as to give 
ample scope for Wyrcestre’s capacity for sufferance. 
He was proud and petulant, and by no means 
lavish in recompense for services. Of the merry 
humour of the ideal Falstaff he had none; but, as 
Mr. Gairdner remarks, of bad humour he had 
abundance, and there is rich exemplification of it in 
the Pasion Letters. ‘At reverence with God,” says 
Wyrcestre, in a letter to John Paston, A.D. 1456, 
“be as soon as ye may with my master to ease his 
sprites. He questioneth and disputeth with his 
servants here and will not be answered nor satisfied 


some time, but after his wilfulness, for it suffisith 
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not our simple wits to appease his soul”; and the 
writer wishes that Paston, or some other of more 
influence than himself, might “hang at his (master’s) 
girdle daily” to answer his complaints. He tells 
Paston to drop the name of “ Master Wyrcestre,” 
for his “ five shilling a year wages,” besides main- 
tenance, hardly kept him in “bonnets,” and did 
not entitle him to the distinction of “ master.” 
Fastolf died in 1459 at Caistor Castle, Wyrcestre 
being at his death-bed. The letter of Friar 
Brackley summoning John Paston to the dying 
knight is almost as realistic as Dame Quickly’s 
narrative of the departure of his namesake to 
“Arthur’s bosom.” ‘“Ryte reverent master, as 
soon as ye may goodly come to Cayster. It is high 
time ; he draweth fast homeward, and is right low 
brought, and sore weakened and feebled. Every 
day this five days he said, God send me soon my 
good cousin Paston, for I hold him a faithful man 
and ever one man” (I. 444). Whatever moroseness 
was in the temper of Fastolf, it did not alienate the 
affection of his tried servant William Wyrcestre, 
who resolved to have “no master but his old master,” 
for whose sake he had gone many a “ shrewd 


journey.” Wyrcestre was appointed one of the 
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executors of Fastolf's testament, with Waynflete 
Bishop of Winchester and others. The administra- 
tion of the will was the occasion of litigation in the 
spiritual courts, Wyrcestre being involved in 
controversy with Sir John Paston and Thomas 
Howes, Fastolf’s chaplain, in the cause. A corres- 
pondent advised Paston, for “our Lord’s love,” to 
become reconciled with William Wyrcestre, “ for it 
is a common proverb, ‘A man must sometimes set 
a candle before the devil’”; and Lord Beauchamp, 
without the application of any such complimentary 
adage, recommended the like policy, saying that 
Wyrcestre wanted to return to his own country. 
The dispute continued till December 7, 1472, when 
Bishop Waynflete paid 100/. to Wyrcestre in 
quittance for his claim upon Fastolf’s estate. 

In August 1473 Wyrcestre presented his friend 
Waynflete with a copy of an English version which 
he had made of Cicero De Senectute, but he com- 
plains that he received nothing in return; which 
Chandler, the prelate’s biographer, suggests was 
about the worth of the translation. It was, how- 
ever, published by the father of English printers. 
Copies of the “Boke of Tulle of Old Age, &c., 
emprynted by me symple person William Caxton 
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into Englysshe at the playsir solace and reverence 
of men growing into olde age the xii day of Aug. 
the yere of our lord M CCCC Ixxxj,” were exhibited 
at the Caxton celebration, but Caxton does not 
mention who was the author of the version. 

Next to Wyrcestre’s love of literature was his 
fondness for architecture; but his enthusiasm on 
this subject chiefly spent itself in ascertaining the 
dimensions of the numerous buildings he visited. 
To know distances seems hardly less a matter of 
instinctive curiosity than to find out causes. Wryr- 
cestre took as much interest in numbering the 
paces between the east and west end of an abbey 
church, and guessing the altitude of its tower, as 
the astronomer finds in settling the distance between 
the sun and the moon. The Avzabasts does not 
more teem with parasangs than his Itinerary with 
gressus and wirge. His method was rude, but it 
may be ascertained from his own representation 
that his gressus, or pace, is about two feet. For 
instance, he tells us that the length of St. Paul’s, 
London, was 180 gradus, and of the choir, with 
St. Mary’s Chapel, 130 gradus, which dimensions 
nearly correspond with Mr. Ferrey’s computations, 
with which Mr. Longman agrees, who gives 596 
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feet as the entire length of the building; the 
breadth, according to the same modern authority, 
being 104 feet, and by Wyrcestre’s paces 48 gradus, 
or 96 feet. The length of St. Mary, Redcliff, by 
the latter’s reckoning, is 242 feet, and by later 
measurement 239. Many are the buildings of 
which only Wyrcestre’s dimensions are left. The 
chapel of St. Anne-in-the-Wood, at Brislington, 
near Bristol, in his time a favourite place of pilgrim- 
age, is one of these; which we specially mention 
because it has been forgotten in the Quarterly Revtew 
article and other general accounts of medieval 
English shrines. Dr. Powell (emp. Henry VIII.) 
classed St. Anne’s with Walsingham, as one that 
ensured the alms-giving devotee a hundred times 
the value of his offering in the present world, and 
everlasting life beyond. When Henry VIL. Eliza- 
beth of York, and Bounteous Buckingham in their 
days made oblations there, the scene was picturesque. 
enough to captivate a Cistercian abbot. It is 
picturesque now. The wooded valley on the border 
of the Avon which gave name to the spot exists, 
though rarely visited; but the Gothic chapel that 
was strengthened by nineteen buttresses has as 


completely vanished as the summer clouds that 
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floated over it. Wyrcestre’s fondest attention was 
given to his native city, and there is no medizval 
delineation of any English borough so exhaustive 
as his survey of Bristol. By a careful study of his 
Itinerary a painter might throw upon canvas a 
picture of a fifteenth-century walled city that would 
form a typical example of what such a city was. 
It may be gathered from his description that there 
were seventy towers crowning its walls, or embraced 
by their circuit. 

It must have been an enviable journey that 
Wyrcestre drily narrates that he made to St. 
Michael’s Mount in Cornwall. Even the fragments 
of many of the noble buildings he saw in their 
grandeur are enough now to set archeological minds 
aglow. On Monday, 17th August, 1453, he tells 
us that he left Norwich; and, having delayed some 
days in London, he rode on to Winchester, where 
he dined with his friend Bishop Waynflete. After 
staying at Romsey and Salisbury, he attended on 
Sunday the Mass of St. Edith at Wilton Abbey, of 
which hardly a trace now remains. Passing Stanley 
Abbey, which has likewise disappeared, he came to 
Castlecomb, and on to Bristol. Crossing the 


Severn to Chepstow, he lodged at Tintern Abbey, 
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where he made extracts from the register, carefully 

numbered the windows and pillars, took the dimen- 
sions of every part, and gathered the information 
which he supplies concerning the neighbourhood. 
On the 7th September we find him at Westbury-on- 
Trym, where he heard divine service in the beautiful 
church, yet standing, of the monastery founded 
before A.D. 892, and destroyed by Prince Rupert in 
1645. The next day he slept at Wells, and on 
Thursday he was at Glastonbury. He kindles into 
no rapture at the sight of the mother-church of 
England, then in the height of its architectural 
and ritual splendour; but he atones for want of 
enthusiasm by the useful information he gives. 
On Monday, 14th September, he rode from Laun- 
ceston Priory across the moor, where his horse fell, 
on his way to Bodmin. From the Calendar of the 
Minor Friars of that place he extracts mention of a 
plague which visited the town about Christmas 
1351, and destroyed 1,500 persons, On Wed- 
nesday, September 16, he was at Truro looking 
over the Friars Preachers’ Martyrology, and the 
next day he heard Mass at the “vision-guarded 
Mount,” the four famous apparitions of which are 


carefully recorded. On his return journey from 
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St. Michael’s he lodged at Tavistock Abbey, of 
which he gives many particulars. At Weston he 
conversed with the Abbot of Glastonbury, and at 
Muchelney Abbey he had an interview with the 
abbot of that Benedictine house. The subjects of 
his conversation with these dignitaries are not 
recorded, but on many occasions he gives notes 
of the information he drew from less important 
persons whom he met ; for, like his measurements 
and extracts from monastic registers, his facts were 
gathered on the spot. From “Celere,” an esquire 
of the household of Thomas Beaufort, Duke of 
Exeter, he learns that there were 140 gentlemen 
servitors in that nobleman’s house, the names of 30 
of whom he gives, receiving each 5 marks yearly. 
Every day from 200 to 300 poor people were fed at 
the duke’s expense, who also gave each of his 
almsmen a gown twice a year. On the same 
authority he gives the names of certain of the 
company who were with John Duke of Norfolk ° 
when returning in his barge from dining, perhaps 
too freely, at the table of the Cardinal of England, 
and were submerged at London Bridge, sixteen of 
the Duke’s household being drowned. From 
“Master John Smythe,” Bishop of Llandaff, he 
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receives some account of the saints of Wales, 
among these being S. Zmael Episcopus, who, under 
the form of S. Ishmael in the dedication of several 
churches, has caused confusion by being mistaken 
for the son of Abraham, who is as yet uncanonized. 
From an ancient calendar belonging to George 
Hevyrston of Norwich, A.D. 1478, he supplies 
the names of twenty Premonstratensian abbeys 
of England and Scotland. Among his personal 
recollections he mentions that he saw the murdered 
body of Thomas Lord Scales lying naked for 
some hours in the churchyard near the porch of 
St. Mary Overy in Southwark. Sir Bernard Burke, 
in his Extinct Peerages, seems in doubt whether to 
decide with Story that Lord Scales died by violence, 
or with Dugdale, who says that “he departed this 
life’; but Wyrcestre states that he was killed 
(25 July, 1460) in a scuffle with some sailors under 
the wall of the Bishop of Winton’s palace on the 
bank of the Thames. The commentator on Shaks- 
peare’s Richard II. may, in connexion with the 
note in the Clarendon Press edition of that play, 
get a hint (Axmales, 517) concerning the identity of 
Barcloughly Castle, in sight of which the poet 


represents the King as landing when he returned 
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from Ireland to meet the invasion of Bolingbroke. 
The numerous waifs and strays of hagiology, 
biography, and folk-lore, as well as of topography 
and contemporary history, that are to be found 
only in Wyrcestre, commend his unpretending 
books to more attention from the student of 
medizval history than they have received. We 
hope the edition of the Jéneraria, by Nasmith, 
1778, and of the Annales Rerum Anglicarum (1324- 
1468), by Hearne, 1771, will be re-edited in the 
Rolls Series, and supplemented from his inedited 
MSS. 

Wyrcestre retired in his old age to his native 
city; and, under the battlements of the castle, 
devoted his time to practising physic and to the 
cultivation of medicinal herbs, finding, like Friar 


Laurence, that 


Mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities. 


He is believed to have died about A.D. 1479. 


Fanuary 18th, 1879. 
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NCIENT monuments,” as understood 
| by John Leland “the King’s anti- 


quary,’ who was born in London 


about 1506, were manuscripts, not 
buildings. As a worthy scholar of Lyly, the 
famous grammarian, he found an abbey or cathe- 
dral interesting chiefly for the library within its 
walls. To bring the literary remains of genius 
and erudition “out of deadly darkness to lively 
light” was the confessed object of what his friend 
and editor, Bishop Bale, calls his ‘ Laborouse 
Journey and Serche for England’s Antiquities.” 
Though sometimes impressed by the grandeur of 
the Gothic buildings he met with, Leland rarely 
attempts architectural description. That “Margan 
an abby of White Monks” had “a very large and 
fair church”; that the like Cistercian fabric in the 


picturesque valley of Neath, whose smoke-dis- 
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coloured ruins sometimes yet detain an indignant 
antiquary, seemed to him, with its emblazoned roof 
and gilded choir and tabernacles, “the fairest 
abbey in all Wales,” is all he tells us in his Zézme- 
rary of these two noble monasteries; and such 
brief mention is typical of his treatment of the 
structural character not only of religious houses 
but of buildings in general. It is but rarely that 
he is moved to the enthusiasm with which he views 
the venerable abbey church of Malmesbury, which 
he calls a “right magnificent thing.” Glastonbury 
he must have seen previously to its overthrow, for 
he speaks of the crucifix before the choir; but 
though he observed “six goodly windows in the 
top of each side of the east part of the church,” 
and tells us that Abbot Bere “made a vault to the 
steeple which he supported by two arches like St. 
Andrew’s cross, else it had fallen,” yet this church, 
one of the most majestic fanes in Christendom, he 
makes no attempt to describe as a whole. Leland, 
in fact, was not an architectural student; he never 
uses a technical term. William Wyrcestre, his 
forerunner, on the other hand, was devoted to 
architecture, and furnishes the first glossary of 
terms in Gothic construction. The former boasts 
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that after six years roving over England and Wales 
there remained “almost no cape, nor bay, nor 
haven, creak or pier, river, or confluence of rivers, 
breeches, wasches, lakes, meres, fenny waters, 
mountains, valleys, moors, heaths, forests, chases, 
woods, cities, burghs, castles, principal manor 
places, monasteries, and colleges, but I have seen 
them.” Much may be done in six years’ explora- 
tion; but Leland’s time was chiefly spent in the 
libraries of cathedrals and monasteries, or wherever 
else “records, writings, and secrets of antiquity” 
were preserved; while his diligence is shown by 
his Collectanea and Scriptores, and numerous other 
works, as well as by his /énerary. Bale, with his 
usual sweetness, characterizes monks and canons 
as “antichrist’s noyful cattle and execrable sects of 
perdition,” yet at the same time attempts not to 
deny that these “unprofitable clods, laysy lubbers, 
and popyshe belly goddes,” whom he can compare 
for worthlessness only with the “oyled bishops and 
priests” around him, were the conservators of 
ancient learning, while English history would have 
been almost unwritten but for their labours. A 
fiat from the King would have saved the libraries 
from the sordid spoliators of the abbeys, and thus 
H 
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indefinitely extended his chosen antiquary’s field of 
search. If the gleaning was so great to the reapers 
of knowledge, what would have been the full harvest? 
Bale tells of a merchant who bought the contents 
of two noble libraries for forty shillings, and after 
using the books for “gray paper” during ten years, 
had store enough to last ten years longer. The 
same authority, no doubt in his usual style of 
exaggeration, says that “at times whole ships’ 
full” of books were exported for the use of grocers, 
soap-sellers, and book-binders, a waste which he 
reasonably adds “will be unto England a most 
horrible infamy among the grave seignors of other 
nations.” 

We have but to look into Fuller’s Worthtes to see 
how much quaint and curious lore was latent among 
the people a hundred years after Leland’s time. 
The collection of anecdotes, traditions, and old 
beliefs contained in that work, the numberless local 
proverbs and sayings, with occasional touches upon 
the customs and observances and grotesque delu- 
sions and superstitions of village life, make us 
regret that the earlier traveller had not conversed 
with peasants in cottages as well as with doctors 
in learned halls. Twenty towns, castles, or churches 
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are mentioned in a page of his /émerary; but it is 
seldom that Leland halts to unfold a tale of any 
person, place, or object. Sometimes indeed he 
forgets to be dull, and favours us with a brief story. 
For instance, he gives a characteristic anecdote of 
Archbishop Peckham, which we are surprised to 

find overlooked by Dean Hook. When that 
| haughty prelate came charged with the Pope’s Bull 
which raised him to the see of Canterbury, “he 
entered the chapter with the monks, beginning his 
communication to them with the words, ‘Non vos 


a2? 


me elegistis sed vos elegi,’” a note of defiance that 
epitomized in spirit his whole after course. Again, 
in explaining the origin of the arms of Fawey, our 
antiquary relates that the prosperity of that town 
was originally owing to piracy and feats of warfare: 
Their successful enterprise on the sea made the 
mariners proud. “The ships of Fawey,” he con- 
tinues, “sailing by Rhy and Winchelsea about 
Edward the Third’s time, would vail no bonnet 
being required,’ whereupon the Rhy and Winchel- 
sea men fought with the men of Fawey, the latter 
gaining the victory; which caused the men of 
Fawey to impale the arms of Rhy and Winchelsea 


with their own. Fawey, he adds, was subject to 
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incursions of the French. On one occasion they 
attacked the house of Thomas Treury, whose wife 
gallantly repulsed them in her husband’s absence. 
Treury, in consequence, built a strong tower and 
castellated his house, which, “unto this day,” says 
Leland, “is the glory of the town.” At Bath our 
traveller found nearly the whole of the walls standing, 
a piece about Gascoyne’s tower being the only part 
destroyed. Thewalls are now as completely vanished 
as a curious observance that he also mentions:— 
“ At Whitsuntide, at the time which men say that 
Edgar was there crowned, there is a king elected 
at Bath every year of the townsmen, in the joyful 
remembrance of King Edgar and the privileges 
given to the town by him. The King is feasted 
and his adherents by the richest men of the town.” 
The Puritan dynasty no doubt terminated this 
interesting custom, which was never revived. As 
a contribution to local botany we may recite the 
following. Radnor, he says, was partly destroyed 
by Owen Glendower, and the “voice is” that after 
he had won the castle he took threescore of the 
garrison and “caused them to be beheaded on the 
brink of the castle yard, since which time a certain 
bloodworth groweth there where the blood was 
shed.” 
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For one who, like Leland, had changed his 
religion there is an unusual absence of the convert’s 
virulence against the party he had left. We find 
him on agreeable terms with abbots, priors, and 
monks, and gleaning from them points of informa- 
tion to be set down in his note-book. With the 
Abbot of Cirencester he had a conversation about 
the two great consular ways, Ermine Street and the 
Fosseway, which intersect each other, and are joined 
with the Ickneild at Corinium. The Abbot of 
Whitelaw told him a “merry tale,” which, however, 
seems to us rather pointless. Thomas Cleobury, 
late Abbot of Dore, gave an account of a Bishop of 
Lichfield who, in the days of Offa, King of the 
Mercians, retired to a hermitage at Buildwas, 
“ after such time as the pall of the Archbishop of 
Lichfield was taken from Lichfield and restored to 
Canterbury.” The last Prior of Winchelcomb 
pointed out a spot in that town where a castle 
formerly stood. The Prior of Bath informed him 
“that after the Nunnes time there were secular 
canons in S. Peter’s Church at Bath—peradventure, 
Offa, King of Merches, set them there.” Leland, 
however, was a scholar and antiquartus, not a 
theologian. He had been granted by the King 
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(July 12, 1536) a dispensation from the living of 
Popeling to go upon his six years’ wandering ; and 
his absence would have been no less a blessing to 
the flock than to the shepherd if his sermons were 
as dry as his writings. His Romish biographer 
Pitseus attributes the melancholy and insanity of 
his latter days to remorse of conscience at having 
deserted the faith of his fathers; but there is no 
evidence that Leland changed his opinions with 
less apathy than a thousand of his brother divines. 
There was one adherent of the old faith, Polydore 
Vergil, against whom he conceived a lasting dislike 
—not on points of doctrine, but oflearning. Vergil, 
Archdeacon of Wells (A.D. 1507), had been sent by 
Pope Alexander VI. to collect the annual tribute of 
Peter’s Pence. At the desire of Henry VIII. he 
wrote a History of England, which contained so 
many errors that, to prevent their discovery, he is 
said to “have collected and burnt a greater number 
of ancient histories and MSS. than would have 
filled a loaded waggon.” Amongst the falsifica- 
tions of English history imputed to him was his 
attack upon the veracity of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
History of Prince Arthur. Mf the rest of his per- 


versions of the truth were no more indefensible 
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than that, the destruction of the records in question 
was quite unnecessary. Leland vindicated the 
authority of Geoffrey under the title of Assertio 
tnclytissimt Arturtt Regis Britannia (Lond. 1544), 
which has been reprinted in Hearne’s edition of the 
Collectanea, and should be consulted by the student 
of Arthurian lore. 

The subversion of ancient architectural monu- 
ments was perhaps less grievous to Leland than 
the wasting of literary records. Possibly it was 
rather from political considerations, for he was an 
arrant Erastian, that he expresses no regret at the 
destruction of so many magnificent buildings going 
on before his eyes. It has hardly been considered 
how much the dilapidation of monastic structures 
in particular has been owing to the sordid notion 
that money or plate was to be found concealed 
within their walls or about their foundations. 
Leland speaks of one of three stone crosses at 
Brackley in Northamptonshire having been lately 
thrown down by thieves that sought for treasure. 
This gives a hint of how other ecclesiastical 
structures must have been weakened or overthrown 
by licensed depredators, Glastonbury was dissolved 
at the time when the King’s antiquary was in the 
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middle of his famous journey. In September 1539 
the visitors spent a week in ransacking the abbey, 
and daily found money and plate “muryd up in 
wallis, vaultis, and other secret places.” This con- 
cealment was called robbery, and, as is well known, 
the abbot and two monks were hanged—or, as 
more correctly expressed by the peasantry of the 
district at the present day, “ murdered ’—for 
holding back the goods of their house. A belief 
survived that even the penetrating eyes of King 
Hal's Commissioners had not detected all the 
riches of the monks. What these searchers had 
left behind we find Mary Middlemore, one of the 
maids of honour to Queen Anne of Denmark, 
hoping at least in some measure to secure for herself. 
According to Rymer’s Federa, that lady obtained 
in 1613 a license from the King to ransack Glaston- 
bury and two or three other of the principal abbeys, 
in search of certain “treasure trove” which she 
had been informed was to be found on these 
estates ; and during five years she was empowered 
to demand the keys of such abbeys, and to employ 
workmen to pursue the inquiry. In 1611 Samuel 
Atkinson and Symon Morgan received like royal 
authority to dig and break up the “ earth, ground, 
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or soil of the said abbies,” &c., for the “finding 
out, getting, and obtaining all manner of Treasure 
Trove, Plate, Jewells,’ &c. The rude treatment 
which Glastonbury and like ancient structures must 
have suffered in these explorations may account for 
much of their dilapidation and overthrow. The 
Abbey of Malmesbury, more fortunate than Glaston- 
bury Abbey, found a friend, we are told by Leland, 
in John Stump, the rich clothier, whose homely 
name must always be honourably associated with 
the superb fragment which remains of that Bene- 
dictine house. Though he converted the monastic 
offices and even one of the chapels into workshops 
for his looms, he persuaded his fellow-townsmen to 
save the abbey church, and himself largely con- 
tributed towards the purchase of it for parish 
worship. A headstone toa recently departed Stump 
may be seen lying off the churchyard path of the 
abbey, which should remind worshippers of their 
benefactor. Leland, as we have already said, was 
much struck with Malmesbury. 

The present great Northern centres of population 
were in Leland’s time not much more than villages. 
Liverpool was a “pavid Towne” with but one 
“chapel”; it was resorted to by merchants, he 
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says, on account of the smallness of the Customs. 
Warrington also, with one church, was “a better 
market than Manchester.” The latter, however, 
was “the fairest, best builded, quickliest, and most 
populous Towne of all Lancashire; yet in it but 
one Parish church.” Of Birmingham he gives a 
fairly graphic sketch. The town consisted chiefly 
of one street a quarter of a mile in length, which 
he calls the “ Beauty of Birmingham.” “TI saw,” 
he says, “but one paroch church in the town. 
There be many Smiths in the town that use to make 
knives and all manner of cutting tools and many 
Loriners that make bittes, and a great many 
naylors. So that a great part of the Towne is 
maintained by smithes who have their Iron and Sea 
Cole out of Staffordshire.” Birmingham, it might 
be thought, would have familiarized him with 
chimneys. These, however, meaning flues or 
enclosed passages for conducting smoke, were in 
Leland’s time rare, for in relating his visit to Bolton 
Castle, he says:—“ One thynge I much noted in 
the hawle of Bolton, how chimeneys were conveyed 
by tunnels made on the sides of the walls betwixt 
the lights in the hawle, and by this means, and by 
no covers is the smoke of the harthe wonder 
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strangely conveyed.” The word chimney indeed 
is used by Chaucer and Piers Ploughman, but as 
synonymous with fireplace or furnace, in which 
latter sense Wyclif employs it—“ their schulen send 
him into the chymeney of fier;” and Leland defines 
the word with evidently the like meaning. 

Included in Hearne’s edition of the Ltnerary 
is a queer treatise on the mystery of masonry, said 
to be in the handwriting of Henry VI., “ and faith- 
fully copied by me John Leland, Antiquarius, by 
the command of his Highness Henry VIII.” A 
copy of this translation was obtained by John 
Locke from the Bodleian, which he annotated for 
the benefit of Lady Masham, who was so fond of 
masonry as to say that she more than ever wished 
herself a man that she might be capable of admis- 
sion into the fraternity. That Leland did not 
originate some of the strange errors corrected by 
Locke may be well believed, but it seems incredible 
that he should retain them in his translation. 
Masonry, we are told, began with the “ first men of 
the East,” and was brought into the West by the 
Venetians, a nationality which the annotator is not 
surprised to find, “in times of monkish ignorance,” 
to be confounded with the Phoenicians. Moreover, 
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the mystery was introduced into England by Peter 
Gower, a Grecian, a “mighty wiseacre,” who had 
journeyed for “cunning” into Egypt and into every 
land where the Venetians (Pheenicians) had planted 
masonry. Even the author of the Zssay on the 
Human Understanding was at a loss to guess the 
identity of “ Peter Gower,” until, suddenly illumin- 
ated by the thought of Petagore, the French form 
of Pythagoras, he solved the difficulty; Pythagoras, 
Peta Gore, and Peter Gower being evidently one 
and the same persons. Notwithstanding the gro- 
tesque blundering of this treatise, Locke confesses 
that it determined him to seek the honour of initia- 
tion into the “ mystery of masonry.” 

Leland’s enemies, says Wood, charge him with 
being “‘vain glorious” and promising more than he 
was able to perform. Certainly his high conception 
of his work much exceeded what he effected. His 
Itinerary is merely a huge heap of unshapen stones 
for a palatial edifice that he intended to build. 
The work he designed was to be divided into as 
many books as there were shires in England and 
Wales, each to contain the “Beginnings, encreases, 
and memoriale acts of the chief Tounes and Castelles 
of the Province allotted to it.” He complains 
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that, “ except truth be delicately clothed in purpure, 
her written verities can scant find a reader”; but 
he did not despair of satisfying even such delicate 
tastes. As “Carolus Magnus,” he says, “had 
among his treasure three large and notable tables 
of silver, richly enamelled, severally representing 
Constantinople, Rome, and the world at large,” so 
he (Leland) designed a work more durable than 
engraved silver or brass by making so complete a 
description of the whole realm that it should be 
easy for the painter or engraver to translate the 
result into a perfect picture. But Leland would 
have needed to carve his living marble in Latin. 
His English style was as rude and grating as the 
roads he travelled ; but his Latin, at least his Latin 
verse, flows as smoothly as his own royal swan in her 
course on the stormless Thames. The Cygnea Cantto 
is a poem of 700 lines in a choriambic tetrameter 
of a spondee, a choriambus, two iambi, and a long 
syllable ; and his Swan, instead of foolishly singing 
in doleful hymn her own departure from the world, 
more sensibly chants in lively phrase the praises 
of the successive towns and villages which she 
passes between Oxford and Greenwich. The verses 


are supplemented by an elaborate commentary, also 
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in Latin, one of the longest descriptions being 
devoted to Windsor, which he extols even more 
than does the author of the Ode 4o Eton College, 
declaring that the sun himself views no scene more 
splendid than the landscape beneath the castle 


towers. 


February 15th, 1879. 


Westbury Monastery. 
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churches in the county of Gloucester is 
seated in the valley of Westbury on the 
river Trym, near Clifton—or, as the 
place is described in a deed of Offa, King of the 
Mercians, Westhurg prope flumen qui dicitur Aven. 
Forming a group with this church is a heavy, square, 
embattled tower overgrown with ivy, which, with 
some other features of the buildings of an ancient 
religious college, is incorporated with a spacious 
eighteenth-century mansion that some fifty years 
since was the residence of the Hobhouse family. 
We doubt whether the late Lord Broughton, whose 
learning and inclinations were of the kind exhibited 
in his elaborate annotations to the fourth canto of 
Childe Harold, knew, or possibly would have even 
cared to know, that one of the most momentous 
ecclesiastical movements of the Middle Ages began 
I 
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its systematized course on the site of the house in 
which he was born and spent many years of his 
life. It was in this corner of the diocese of Wor- 
cester that Oswald, the successor to Dunstan in 
that see, initiated his grave enterprise of colonizing 
‘the religious houses with Benedictine monks, who, 
by supplanting the secular clergy, were henceforth, 
with temporary interruption, to form the type of the 
monastic communities of the whole kingdom ; and 
the architectural relics we have referred to, including 
the church, which was formerly collegiate, com- 
memorate a monastery that existed on the same 
spot from the ninth century to the dissolution of 
religious houses. Westbury is named with inter- 
esting connexions in several Anglo-Saxon charters, 
but Mr. Kemble and the annotators of the new 
edition of Spelman and Wilkins’s Concilia, now 
being published, seem uncertain of the identity of 
the place, or at least give no hint of its situation. 
Dr. Thomas, in his profound History of Worcester 
Cathedral, is equally indefinite, though he many 
times refers to the religious settlement at the spot ; 
and Mr. Churton, in the ecclesiastical map of the 
Saxon kingdoms contained in his Early English 
Church, places Westbury between Evesham and 
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Worcester, instead of at the extremity of Gloucester- 
shire. As early as the ninth century, when the 
outlying hollow which afterwards became Bristol 
was for the most part an uninhabitable swamp, 
Westbury, or Westminster, was an important 
ecclesiastical district. The stately Bishops of Wor- 
cester frequently presided there in person over its 
affairs; and as late as the fifteenth century, one 
of them, John Carpenter, who sleeps in the chancel 
of the church, conceived so great a regard for the 
place as to take the name for part of his designa- 
tion, ordaining that himself and each successor 
should be styled “ Bishop of Worcester and West- 
bury ”’—an injunction which has been disobeyed. 
It is remarkable that no one of the cloistered 
brethren or of the parish priests who century after 
century respectively lent their character to the 
locality should have thought it worth while to note 
the religious vicissitudes of his surroundings, an 
omission which is the more singular because the 
narration would have afforded scope for indulgence 
in the keenest theological sympathies or antipathies. 

In nomine Summ Tonantis is the pious, if some- 
what Homeric, exordium of King Offa’s charter, 
dated at Cloveshoe, A.D. 794, which grants to Aithel- 
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mund, his faithful minister, four cassats of land at 
Westburg; and a little before his death, in A.D. 
798, the same royal potentate presented land at 
Westburg and the adjoining territory of Heanburg, 
now Henbury, to the see of Worcester, to be held 
as long as the Christian faith endured in Britain. 
That the place became immediately the site of a 
monastery is evident from the fact that Ethelric, the 
son of Aithelmund, produced in 803 at a Synod 
also held at Cloveshoe a deed of heirship to land at 
Westminster, which is Westbury under a name 
that implied the existence there of a religious 
house. Monasteries at that period were half-secular 
family estates in which celibacy was not enjoined, 
the only requirement being, as Mr. Stubbs remarks, 
the assumption of clerical orders or the taking of 
vows. Such houses served as a retreat for worn-out 
ministers and warriors who, weary-hearted and 
conscience-stricken, sought a life free from the 
distractions of the world. They were regarded as 
family benefices that might devolve in heirship like 
other houses and lands. By Ethelric’s bequest the - 
monastery, with its attachments, came into the 
possession of the see of Worcester; but Hubert, 
who was then Bishop, was obliged to make it the 
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subject of a further synodal deliberation through 
his right being disputed by the Saxon family of 
Berkeley, who asserted that the convent was situ- 
ated within their territorial confines. . The case 
was tried at Cloveshoe, A.D. 824, under the presi- 
dency of Beorwulf, King of the Mercians, and 
Wulfred, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the presence 
of “all our bishops and abbots and many men of 
wisdom” ; and it is remarkable that the Witenage- 
mot assembled to hear this dispute was the largest 
on record, the record being signed by 121 persons. 
Mr. Kemble, indeed, questions whether all the 
signatories were members of the Gemot, but he 
advances no evidence to show they were not. It 
was determined that the prelate should prove his 
title by the adjuration of many appointed priests, 
deacons, and monks. This oath, which decided the 
controversy, and for ever cut off Westbury from the 

inheritance of the Berkeleys, whether of Saxon 
or Norman lineage, was ceremonially taken thirty 
nights afterwards at Westbury itself, or, as it is 
termed in the charter, Westminster, by fifty mass 
priests, ten deacons, and 160 ordained clerks, the 
names of the mass priests, including three abbots, 
being given in Haddon and Stubbs’s Conczlza, iii. 574. 
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From the fact that the monastery had formed the 
subject of three royal synods, it may be assumed 
that the foundation was of some importance; but 
it is not till the time of Oswald that we gain any 
definite acquaintance with its character. Oswald 
lacked none of the severity of his uncle, Archbishop 
Odo, towards the married clerks who for about two 
hundred years had held the chief estates of the Church. 
There are thirteen things corrupting the world, says 
an old Welsh ecclesiastical law, and a married 
priest is one of the most detestable of these things. 
As early as the 12th of October, 803, an act of 
Council under the mandate of the Pope, denouncing 
the election of laymen or seculars to the rule of 
monasteries, was signed by the crosses of many 
bishops, abbots, and mass-priests, with Archbishop 
AEthelred at theirhead. Even the threat of citation 
before the last judgment seat did not prevent the 
hated seculars continuing to usurp the cathedrals 
and convents; but what the Synod was unable to 
accomplish was effected by the decisive action of 
‘three energetic prelates—Dunstan, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Ethelbald, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Oswald, Bishop of Worcester. Never, we are told, 
were there sadder days for monks, or more joyful 
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days for seculars, than just before the advent of 
these resolute churchmen, and unless the Lord had 
shortened those days the English Church would 
have been lost. Her pleasant places, says the same 
old chronicler, Eadmer, were the habitations of 
dragons. To Dunstan has been popularly ascribed 
the glory of driving out these pernicious creatures 
from their pleasant haunts; but a study of the 
subject will lead one to agree with Professor Stubbs 
that to Dunstan’s successor in the see of Worcester 
is to be chiefly referred that part. The attempts of 
Dunstan and Aithelwold to dispossess the seculars 
had been desultory and uncertain. Glastonbury, 
Mr. Stubbs decides, never under Dunstan became 
a pure Benedictine house; and, during the twenty 
years of his primacy, that churchman did not 
introduce a Benedictine into the diocese of Canter- 
bury. “Clerks,” says Mr. E. W. Robertson, in 
whose conclusions upon this phase of monasticism 
Mr. Stubbs agrees, “accompanied Athelwold from 
Glastonbury when he revived the monastery of 
Abingdon; clerks welcomed the new Archbishop 
to Canterbury, and remained in unmolested posses- 
sion of Christ Church until the time of Archbishop 
fElfric” (A.D. 995). The reforms of Aithelwold 
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were ineffective till 964, when Edgar, who had been 
as indecisive as Dunstan for the first four years of 
his reign, gave royal sanction by the operation of 
“Oswald’s Law” to enforce the changes that 
revolutionized the religious communities. This 
decree (which, “having banished the foolish songs 
and filthy obscenities of the clergy, gave their 
possessions to monks, the religious servants of 
God”’) points by its name to the Bishop of Wor- 
cester as its author. Oswald, says his enthusiastic 
biographer, the monk Colman, was a man of 
incisive speech, sparkling wit, and judicious fore- 
sight, powerful in word and deed, and serious in 
momentous things. He was held to combine 
in himself the great qualities of his coadjutors, and 
to equal the one in authority, the other in energy, 
and both in holiness. His signature as bishop first 
occurs in the year 961; and without waiting for 
the legislative enactment with which he was after- 
wards empowered, he began his uncompromising 
movement against the seculars by planting in the 
sequestered valley of Westbury a colony of twelve 
monks from Fleury, in the cloistral shades of which 
latter place six years of his own life had been 
passed. Oswald’s chief friend while at Fleury had 
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been Germanus, a devout and learned man, “mature 
in wisdom though young in years.” Him he chose 
to be the head of the new community to instruct in 
the Benedictine rule; and he appointed Ednoth, 
afterwards Bishop of Dorchester, to be prepositor 
of the household. They followed here, says Eadmer, 
the life of God’s servants; and the holy Oswald 
was so delighted with their diligence that he 
frequently came personally among them to admini- 
ster in things “ belonging to their eternal welfare, 
to converse with and comfort them; and to join in 
the divine offices of hymns, psalms, fastings, vigils, 
and prayers,” finding in this solemn valley opportu- 
nities for spiritual refreshment altogether wanting 
at the worldly seat of his bishopric where the 
seculars yet held theirown. The tree planted by the 
bright little river at Westbury rapidly grew and 
strengthened till its branches spread over the land. 
The metaphor seems strong, but we are told by a 
Cottonian MS. (Nero. E. 1, fo. 76), cited by Mr. 
Dixon in his Life of Oswald, that Edgar the King 
was so well pleased with the example of the devout 
community there, that he directed forty-seven 
monasteries to be instituted after the same type. 
Probably these monasteries for the most part were 
structurally but wooden, and of no long duration. 
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Oswald proceeded ta eject the seculars from seven 
principal monasteries in his diocese, Winchelcomb 
and Pershore being of the number. Germanus was 
translated from Westbury to become prior of Win- 
chelcomb; and when the great convent of Ramsay 
was built by Ailwyn, Oswald could recommend no 
more eligible religious to people it than his cherished 
Fleury monks at Westbury, whom, together with 
Germanus from Winchelcomb at their head, he 
settled within its walls. After the death of Oswald 
the monastery at Westbury fell to decay, or, 
according to the language of a monkish chronicler, 
was devastated by “perverse and piratical sons of 
the Devil,” insomuch that only one priest remained, 
and he performed religious offices but seldom. In 
the year 1093 Wulstan, second Bishop of Worcester 
of that name, whose memory is respected for his 
successful efforts in abolishing the lively traffic in 
Irish slaves for which at that period Bristol was 
the principal mart, turned his attention to the state 
of things in this part of his diocese. He restored 
the monastic buildings in a substantial manner, 
and raised a pointed roof, which he covered with 
lead. Then, reinstating the monks, he supplied 
them with vestments, missals, and all things 
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necessary for their bodily and spiritual wants. To 
take charge of the monastery Wulstan appointed 
Colman, whose name is best known through his 
subsequently becoming the biographer of his patron. 
Wulstan was succeeded in the see of Worcester 
by Sampson, a Norman of noble birth, and brother 
to Thomas Archbishop of York. He was elected 
in 1096, and was consecrated at St. Paul’s by Arch- 
bishop Anselm. Sampson’s disposition was lively 
and sociable, and it is possible that these qualities 
induced him to dispossess the sombre monks of 
Westbury and fill their places by seculars. This 
procedure, however, brought him much obloquy, 
and his death (A.D. 1112) occurring at the scene of 
the transaction was inevitably reckoned an instance 
of divine retribution. Under Theulf, who succeeded 
Sampson, the seculars at Westbury remained 
undisturbed. Not so under the rule of Simon, the 
successor of Theulf in 1125, who again displaced 
the married clerks and restored the Benedictine 
regulars. 

If more evidence were wanting to show the former 
significance of a place now so forgotten, we might 
find it in an attempt of Godfrey Giffard, who was 
elected to the bishopric of Worcester in 1268, to 
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annex several of the best livings in his diocese to 
the convent of Westbury, in this way disposing of 
the important churches of Kemsey, Bredon, Cleeve, 
Weston, &c. This innovating procedure caused 
great indignation amongst the prior and monks of 
his cathedral city, as involving a usurpation of 
privileges and emoluments belonging to them and 
endangering their right of electing their bishop. 
A Bull thereupon arrived from the Pontiff, May 15, 
1289, delegating the abbots of Reading and Wig- 
more and the precentor of Wells to hear and 
adjudge the matter of dispute. After many delays 
and a second Bull from the Vatican the cause was 
tried before the King, Edward I., and Council on 
Whitsun Tuesday, the 1oth of June, 1290, when the 
prior’s agents, having explained the perilous 
tendency of the invasion upon their rights and 
prerogatives, proceeded to read to the assembly the 
charter of Wulstan, wherein a curse was laid upon 
whosoever should remove the monks from Westbury 
and replace them by secular canons. The King in 
reply said, “I would willingly have assented that 
those churches should be made prebendal to West- 
bury had you so minded; but I desire not to wrong 
your church, do as you please.” Gilbert de Clare, 
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Earl of Gloucester, took the part of the monks, and 
declared that “the state of the church could be 
altered no more than the state of the barony.” 
Notwithstanding this adverse decision, the Bishop 
(6th July, 1290) installed at Westbury Nigel of 
Wells, John de Sedberne, and John de Hereford. 
To obtain a ratification of the act he entered Wor- 
cester, attended like a prince, with one hundred and 
forty horsemen, but soon departed in anger, because 
the chapter refused to set their seal to his arbitrary 
installation. He, however, by persistence, finally 
gained his point, and the monastery became a 
college with a dean and canons, and thus continued 
to the dissolution. Bishop Carpenter rebuilt and 
enlarged the fabric, and surrounded it with a 
turreted wall in the manner of a castle. He died 
in 1476 at Worcester, whence he was carried to 
Westbury, and there buried on the south side of the 
high altar. His monument remains, but his grave 
is empty, having been despoiled. Some years ago, 
on the removal of the whitewash about the place of 
his entombment in the crypt, a curious fresco was 
discovered ; it represented the funeral procession of 
Bishop Carpenter from Worcester to Westbury ; 
the name Worcefta being plainly inscribed on the 
gate of the town, 
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Among the canons of Westbury College were 
John Trevisa and John Wycliff (1375), both of 
whom, no doubt, from the pulpit of the church, 
helped to diffuse the doctrines which Henry, 
Bishop of Worcester, fulminating (1 August, 
1387) from his palace at Henbury, a mile from 
Westbury, characterized as Lollardry, and de- 
nounced the preachers, John Purney and others, as 
“eternee damnationis filii,” &c. At the dissolution, 
the manor of Westbury with its demesne was 
granted to Sir Ralph Sadler. Fuller, in the dedi- 
cation of the book on the Abbeys in his Church 
Hiistory to Sir Ralph’s grandson, speaks of the 
latter as possessing “ the fair convent of Westbury 
in Gloucestershire”; and though the Act passed in 
the twenty-seventh year of Henry VIII. requiring 
the holders of abbey lands to keep a “standing 
house” or else forfeit twenty nobles every month had 
been rescinded, yet his house there was known to be 
the centre of hospitality, where even the munificent 
abbots would have found themselves outdone. 

On Sunday, July 23, 1643, Prince Rupert fixed 
his quarters at Westbury.College previously to his 
storming of Bristol, and with pitiless unconcern 


for its venerable associations, fired the buildings on 
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his departure to prevent their occupation by the 
enemy. The ivy-mantled tower already mentioned 
has lately had a narrow escape from demolition— 
a fate from which the sound Protestants of the 
district might have rescued it in memory of its 
connexion with the early Reformers we have named, 
- and which lovers of architecture should have joined 
in preventing for the sake of William Canyng, the 
builder of St. Mary Redcliff, who died here as Dean 
of the college, and was interred within the walls of 
that church. Happily, however, it owes its preserva- 
tion to an honest blacksmith, who, at least for a 
time, has saved the tower, the vaulted chambers of 
which now ring with his anvil. Of the grand 
thirteenth-century church we have not space to 
speak particularly ; but it is worthy of close study 
for its dignified proportions and details, even apart 
from its history of a thousand years from its 
original foundation. 


April 5th, 1879. 


Sir William Dugdale. 
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connected with English archeology 
Dugdale’s Monasticon stands, like 
Stonehenge among cromlechs, in 


colossal and almost solitary grandeur. It is true 
we are thinking of the later form of that huge 
accumulation of records, and do not forget that 
when the work first appeared its dimensions were 
far inferior to those which it assumed under the 
hands of the Oxford editors. But gaz factt per 
alium factt per se, and these editors, with equal 
modesty and justice, have retained the name of the 
seventeenth-century compiler as representative of 
the enlarged book. Although so many antiquaries 
have entered into the labours of Dugdale, we might 
in vain search through the collective volumes of the 
various literary reviews and magazines, whether 
quarterly or monthly, and we believe we might add 
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archzeological journals, without finding an article 
dealing adequately with his biography. Hallam 
seems to have reckoned Dugdale’s learned tomes 
among the “ books that are no books”; for, though 
in his History of Literature he confessedly deals 
with the writers of the seventeenth century, the 
name of Dugdale does not once appear in the 
copious index of his four volumes. There is a 
quarto volume of the Zz/e, Diary, and Correspondence 
of Str William Dugdale, by William Hamper, 
F.S.A., which is a work of unsparing research on 
its subject ; but, though a “ Life,” it is not lively. 
The style of what the author in his preface calls 
his “Dugdalean edifice” is curiously antiquated, and 
if the “edifice” did not bear the date M.DCCC.XXVII. 
on the front, it might be taken to be contemporary 
with Dugdale himself. Little is known of the 
ancestry of the author of the Monasticon. Dugdale 
was too much occupied in tracing the genealogies of 
others to find time to work out his own; but it is 
recorded that he was the only son of John Dugdale, 
of Shustoke, near Coleshill, in the County of War- 
wick, where he was born, September 12, 1605, his 
mother being the daughter of Arthur Swynfen, Esq., 
of Stafford. About the time of his birth a swarm 
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of bees alighted in the home garden, which incident 
was in after years reported by the antiquary himself 
to William Lilly the astrologer, who informed him 
that the busy insects presaged that the infant would 
prove a prodigy of industry. As the fruits of Dug- 
dale’s labours had already for the most part been 
made public, Lilly’s divination need not be thought 
to add much to the evidences on behalf of occult 
science. Neither of the Universities can claim to 
have taught him Latin, but he was granted a degree 
at Oxford in 1642 while staying there with the 
royal troops. After his removal, about his fifteenth 
year, from the Free Grammar School at Coventry, 
his education was continued under the care of his 
father, who had graduated at Oxford. At less than 
seventeen years old he was married to Margery, 
daughter of John Huntbach, gentleman, of Seawall, 
Staffordshire, in whose house he resided until his 
father’s death in 1624, when he took up his abode 
at the family estate called Hollow Oak House, near 
Astley. This mansion he afterwards sold, and then 
settled at Blythe Hall, in Warwickshire, where he 
composed most of his books, particularly his famous 
work on that county, the original materials of which 
perished in the fire that destroyed the Shakespeare 
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Library at Birmingham. We are tempted to agree 
with Thomas Pecke, one of Dugdale’s correspon- 
dents, that Warwick is far more indebted to its 
historian’s indefatigable pen than to “ Guy’s 
fictitious sword.” To Sir Henry Spelman anti- 
quarianism is even more indebted than for the 
books which bear hisname. It was by that eminent 
scholar’s recommendation to Thomas, Earl of Arun- 
del, then Earl Marshal of England, that Dugdale 
obtained office in the College of Arms. A not less 
important consequence of his friendship was that it 
brought our antiquary into co-operation with Roger 
Dodsworth, of Yorkshire, who had already collected 
numerous documentary memorials of the Northern 
monasteries, the result of the united labours of the 
two investigators being the first volume of the 
Monasticon. The thunder-cloud of rebellion was at 
that time gathering fast, and it was shrewdly fore- 
seen by at least one observer of the signs of the 
times, Sir Christopher Hatton, that the storm would 
be likely to burst in special fury on the fabrics of 
churches and on the so-called superstitious monu- 
ments of the dead. It was by that worthy Knight's 
encouragement that Dugdale instructed (A.D. 1641) 
one William Sedgwick, a skilful heraldist, to take 
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copies of all the epitaphs and armorial bearings, 
whether incised in stone or emblazoned in window- 
panes, in St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster 
Abbey, and afterwards in the cathedral, collegiate, 
and parish churches of the country. Dugdale of 
course made free use of Sedgwick’s copies, the 
original draughts of which are still, we believe, 
among the Hatton papers (MS. Ashm. 7501). 

Our antiquary’s life during the Civil War was 
not one of cloistral inactivity. As Rouge Croix he 
was commanded by the King to repair to the castles 
of Banbury and Warwick, which fortresses were 
held by Lord Brooke and his adherents, and 
formally require the garrisons to lay down their 
arms and return home; or on their refusal to submit 
to proclaim them traitors. Banbury, surprised by 
the blaring trumpets and martial figure of the 
summoner in his herald’s coat, at once yielded ; but 
Sir Edward Peto, who held the castle of Warwick 
for the Parliament, was less dismayed, and suffered 
himself to be proclaimed traitor at the castle gate. 
Dugdale, a few months later, records in his Diary 
with no expression of regret (March 2, 1643), that 
“the Lord Brooke was killed in assaulting the cathe- 
dral church of Litchfield,” a fate which frustrated 
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that noble commander’s hope “to see with his own 
eyes the King and the Church pulled down.” The 
utterance of this loyal and saintly desire is given 
in the same Diary on the authority of Dr. Calamy, 
and is in keeping with Dugdale’s citation from 
Prynne, who says that Lord Brooke, when sailing 
on the Thames in company with three other lords, 
expressed a hope on passing St. Paul’s “ that one 
of them should live to see no one stone left upon 
another” of that honourable building. This 
forcible language, we may add, is so discordant 
with the view given in the Areofagzttica of the same 
noble person, whose disposition was so “full of 
meekness ” and “ charity,” so “ mild and peaceful,” 
and so “exhortative to hear with patience and 
humility” those in “some disconformity to our- 
selves” and “to tolerate them,” that only the lying 
spirit of history can account for the different 
representations. However the truth may be, many 
a lover of Lichfield’s “lofty pile” has echoed the 
words of Marmion :— 
Thanks to Heaven and good St. Chad 
A guerdon meet the spoiler had. 

It was at Dugdale’s instance (July 18, 1660) that 
Dr. Sheldon, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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undertook the restoration of St. Chad’s Cathedral. 
The former proposed that the prebendaries and 
others of the Chapter should devote one half of the 
profits of their office towards the repair of the 
structure, and so afford an example for the wealthy 
laity to join in the good work; a method which 
succeeded. 

Dugdale’s Diary is not a remarkably rich mine for 
the historian of the period; but it contains many 
anecdotes and facts gathered from personal observa- 
tion, as well as an account of transactions which 
the author had the opportunity of ascertaining from 
his official position. It begins in 1643, when he 
was in attendance on Charles I. at Oxford—where 
he remained until the surrender of that city to the 
Parliament, immediately upon which event he went 
to London and compounded for his sequestrated 
estate—and concludes a week before his death. 
When Darius offered to divide Asia with Alexander, 
the great Macedonian replied that the earth could 
not bear two suns nor Asia two kings. It seems 
that, according to the present Diary, England had 
to endure both these dualities. At so phenomenal 
a period, indeed, as the contemporary existence of 
two head rulers of the realm, the appearance of 
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two rulers of the day might excite less astonishment 
than at ordinary times. Accordingly Dugdale 
mentions without surprise that, December 14, 1647, 
“Two suns appeared this day about xi. of y* clocke.” 
As the season was winter, perhaps less inconveni- 
ence was felt. Among incidents said to be omitted 
by other chroniclers, but here noticed, is the 
brutality of the executioner of Charles I. in taking 
up the head of the Royal victim and throwing it 
upon the ground so roughly as to bruise the face. 
To the same Diary we owe the information (1653) 
that Shakespeare’s and John Combe’s monuments 
at Stratford-upon-Avon Church were carved by one 
Gerard Johnson, who was a Hollander living in 
London. Elsewhere he gives more minute particu- 
lars (cited by Hamper) of the same “tombe-maker.” 
Touching the question of the destruction of the old 
Chapter-house of St. Paul’s, Dugdale’s Diary 
affords some apt information, and shows that, as 
the present Chapter-house is proved by a laborious 
correspondent in JVotes and Queries (5th ser. No. 259) 
not to have been built till 1712, the story told by 
the anonymous biographer of the Whig Samuel 
Johnson, chaplain to Lord William Russell in the 
reign of James II., and repeated by Lingard, as to 
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the place of the degradation of that divine from the 
order of the priesthood, must be erroneous, unless, 
indeed, there was a temporary Chapter-house 
erected between 1666 and 1712. Dugdale says, 
August 6, 1657:—‘“The North part of Paul’s church- 
yard, being newly paved with the ruins of the 
Chapter House and Cloister which stood on the 
North side of the said church, and were pulled down 
for that purpose for the making of a market place; 
this 6th of August was the first day that the Herbe 
women removed their standings thither out of 
Cheapside.” Whether the greatest frost ever known, 
as Dugdale declares, was that of the winter of 
1683-84 may bea subject for inquiry, but it endured, 
says his Diary, “with most extreme cold” from the 
beginning of December to February 6th, “which 
so froze the river of Thames that coaches went 
upon it commonly as in the streets of London.” 
The frost of 1716, when a fair was held on the same 
river, is at least more famous. 

The first volume of the AZonasticon, written entirely 
in Latin, appeared in 1655 with the joint names on 
the title-page of Roger Dodsworth of York and 
William Dugdale of Warwickshire. The book- 
sellers refused the responsibility of the adventure, 
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and therefore the two editors borrowed funds to- 
wards the publication of the work, which was 
printed by Richard Hodgkinsonne of London. 
Dodsworth died in 1654, before a tenth of the 
impression was worked, and, though he had hitherto 
been the chief collector, the stress of the undertaking 
fell afterwards upon his coadjutor. The latter 
claims to have collected a full third part of the 
documents contained in the volume, having spent, 
he says, four months among the Tower records, 
besides gathering from Sir Thomas Cotton’s library 
and a multitude of other sources. It can hardly be 
supposed that in the hot Puritan atmosphere of the 
time the publication of the work would be viewed 
by all the separatists in the light of a purely literary 
enterprise. A design to recall the monks and to 
re-establish the four orders of friars was openly 
imputed to the learned editors and their abettors, 
while it was declared that the resuscitation of the 
foundation charters of the religious houses was 
preparatory to an attempt to restore the monasteries 
and to re-endow them with their confiscated estates. 
The chief promoter of the A/onasticon, however, was 
Lord Fairfax, the Parliamentary general, whose 


Protestantism was unsullied by suspicion. He 
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allowed Dodsworth 40/. a year for life to aid him in 
his researches, and it was through the influence of 
Mr. Rushworth, Fairfax’s secretary, that Dodsworth 
and Dugdale obtained free access to the Tower, 
without payment of fees, to make transcripts of 
documents. The publication of the second volume 
was deferred for five years, not only, as it was said, 
to punish an ungrateful world for its cold reception 
of the first, but in order to obtain means for the 
furtherance of the work by the sale of what had 
been already published. By an entry in his Diary 
on July 18, 1671, it appears that Dugdale was to 
receive from John Marty, bookseller, 50/. and twenty 
copies for the copyright of the third volume, then 
about to be printed. We cannot here dwell upon 
the contents of the JA/onasticon, which may well 
furnish a subject for distinct consideration. We 
can agree with Dr. John Lightfoot, who, in 
acknowledging a presentation copy, assured the 
editor that, in recovering “‘these dying monuments 
out of dust and oblivion,’ he had “ erected a never- 
dying one to himself.” Fortunate is the owner of 
a tall copy of the eight-volume edition of Caley, 
Ellis, and Bandinel, published in 1846, which, in 
its splendour of paper, typography, and pictorial 
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embellishment, adds as much character to a private 
library as a cathedral does to a town. 

The value of Dugdale’s Hstory of Old St. Paul’s 
has been found after many days. In the author’s 
time Gothic design was as little understood as 
Runic monuments, but Hollar’s bold and shadowy 
illustrations are rendered with sufficient realism to 
show the succession of styles from Anglo-Norman 
to seventeenth-century classic. Mr. Ferrey’s draw- 
ings of the ancient fabric are derived from a study 
of the engravings in Dugdale, and have been repro- 
duced in Mr. Longman’s Three Cathedrals dedicated 
to St. Paul. By means of the original and derived 
works we may judge between the present domed 
structure and the preceding minster with its majestic 
spire, which exceeded the height of Salisbury by 
fifty feet. Glancing through the old cathedral, 
between the noble lines of storied windows, triforium 
arcades, and massive columns and arches all stretch- 
ing out to the distant western end, with its grand 
rose window, we can scarcely allow that even the 
glory of “the latter house,” with its miniature firma- 
ment, is greater than the glory of the former temple. 

Genealogists have been too much in the habit of 
citing Dugdale’s authority as conclusive on ques- 
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tions of pedigree. But his Baronage is a book with 
which to begin rather than to end research. Its 
great value consists as an indication of sources, 
but the references require verification. The author's 
anticipation that gratitude would not be the sole 
feeling with which ‘his work would be always 
received was realized. He somewhat feelingly 
remarks in his preface that he is sure there are not 
many who can well judge “with what difficulty, 
length of time and expence, the materials for this 
work have been got together.” “And yet I must 
expect,” he continues, “no less than the censure of 
somewho would have it thought that they know much, 
if they do hit upon anything that I have not seen; 
and perhaps will tax me with negligence or worse 
for omitting it, though it be as unlikely that I should 
have cognisance thereof, as tis to know what money 
another man hath in his pocket.” An anonymous 
volume entitled A Small Specimen of the Many Mis- 
takes in Str W. Dugdale’s Baronage, which appeared 
in 1730, is likewise no “ small specimen” of critical 
insolence. “That he [Dugdale] had more regard 
to his profit than his honour”; that his “ way was to 
rake up together all he could find, indiscriminately, 
true or false, and what he found in his notes down 
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it went, without troubling his head whether it would 
inform or puzzle his readers,” is an accusation 
that only injures his accuser. How useful the work 
has proved may be seen by a comparison with 
Burke’s Extinct Peerages, which is an epitome of 
the Baronage. And here we might moralize with 
Dugdale upon the dissolving drama of earthly 
greatness. Of two hundred and seventy families 
in the first volume, there will be found, says the 
author, “only eight who do at this day continue ; 
nor above twenty-four who by any younger male 
branches descended from them, for aught I can 
discover.” 

The History of “Imbanking and Drayning of 
Divers Fens and Marshes” (1662) was undertaken 
at the instance of Lord Gorges and other principal 
adventurers in draining the Great Level of Cam- 
bridgeshire. This mighty piece of engineering was 
an operation upon 2,000 square miles of impassable 
mere haunted by fish and wild fowl and thick clouds 
of starlings. The work of bringing the confluent 
waters into artificial channels was originally under- 
taken by British serfs at the will of their Roman 
masters ; it was voluntarily recommenced by the 
medieval monks, who claim to have changed the 
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Stygian lake about their monasteries into an Elysian 
field; it was once more begun (1629) by Francis 
Earl of Bedford, who succeeded to the fenland 
formerly belonging to Thorney Abbey; was 
stopped by Oliver Cromwell, and at last com- 
pleted by William Earl of Bedford, son of Francis, 
in 1652, on which a public thanksgiving took place 
in Ely Cathedral, when Hugh Peters, Cromwell’s 
famous chaplain, preached a sermon. With due 
regard to exhaustive treatment, Dugdale begins 
his subject before the Deluge, and proves from 
Scripture that the work of drainage was of divine 
institution. In the beginning God said, “Let the 
waters be gathered together and the dry land 
appear, and it was so.” The drainage system con- 
sequent upon the Deluge is, of course, an illustrious 
instance in his account. The reader then finds 
himself immersed in the overflowings of the Nile 
and of the Euphrates; and, after wading through 
a wonderful swamp of learning on the subject 
connected with every country except the English 
fenlands, is at last brought to these. He was 
assisted in the preparation of the work by his friend 
Dr. Thomas Brown of Norwich, whose services he 
reciprocated by furnishing an account of some 
L 
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sepulchral urns discovered in the fens. The letter 
describing these urns is dated the same year as the 
publication of the Wydriolaphia, and may have been 
instrumental towards the production of that solemn 
treatise whose weighty thoughts make the dry 
bones and ashes live. 

On May 23, 1677, Dugdale was knighted by the 
King at Whitehall, and shortly after, in the red 
room of the same building, at a grand chapter of 
the assembled knights, he took his oath as Garter 
Principal King of Arms. He died February 10, 
1686. Few more sincere devotees of medizval 
learning than Dugdale have appeared, and fewer 
still who have given more abundant results of their 
industry. “ What Dugdale hath done,” says 
Wood, “is prodigious. His memory ought to be 


venerated, and had in everlasting remembrance.” 


April 26th, 1879. 
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Paztae LLY John Aubrey is not honoured with 
a niche in the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, though he is 
to be found in the former editions of 


that work, is a question which it is not for us to 
answer; but it can hardly be on account of his 
insignificance. How much we should have missed 
had his name been likewise absent from the roll of 
English writers can partly be estimated by tracing 
the sources of our information concerning nearly 
every memorable character of the seventeenth 
century—an inquiry that would show of what fertile 
use has been his Lzves of Eminent Men, or, as he 
more accurately entitles the same work, Minutes of 
Lives. That collection includes reminiscences of 
Dryden, Hobbes, Sir Thomas Browne, S. Butler, 
Falkland, Cowley, Marvel, and Chillingworth, with 
others of like or less fame, touching whom he took 
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as much delight in seeking original anecdotes and 
in sketching personal characteristics as he did in 
gathering folk-lore or in hunting out old monuments 
which none before him had noticed. Milton he does 
not appear to have personally known, but he gleaned 
his account of him from the poet’s widow. The 
author of Hamlet belonged to an era that had no 
Aubrey; yet not a few of the particulars which 
make up our limited knowledge of Shakspeare and 
the choicer spirits of the Elizabethan age are 
recorded in the M/znutes from the recollections of 
men whose memories stretched back to that great 
epoch. The old order of things had long passed 
away, and the new had lost its freshness; but there 
yet in Aubrey’s youth must have survived in some 
places an “Old Nokes” who could remember the 
glittering procession through Aldgate portrayed in 
the opening scene of Tennyson’s Queen Mary. 
Indeed, our antiquary rather allows us to understand 
that he had heard his native villager, “Old Jaques,” 
who lived on the other side of the rivulet which 
flowed before the Priory of St. Mary, Kington 
St. Michael, say he hath seen on the green sward 
called the Nymph Hay, “forty or fifty nuns in a 
morning spinning with their rocks and wheels and 
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bobbins, the number being often seventy,” which 
(Aubrey suggests) must have included as many lay 
sisters as nuns. As the narrator of this anecdote 
was not born till 1626, the venerable recollector of 
the abbeys could hardly have been his personal 
acquaintance, but might have been his father’s. 
We are here reminded that John was the son of 
Richard Aubrey and his wife Deborah, whose 
maiden name of Lyte, of Lytes Carey, Somerset, 
has in later days been represented by the author of 
the fine hymn, “ Abide with me, fast falls the even- 
tide.” So weak an infant was the future antiquary 
that, in preparation for a happier place, he was 
baptized before morning prayer on the same day on 
which at about sunrise he first drew breath. “Iwas 
born,” he says, “in an evil hour, Saturn directly 
opposing my ascendant.” This malign planetary 
influence accounted, he thought, for his after mis- 
fortunes, his ill-starred love attachments, and his 
ruinous lawsuits in defence of his property. Easton 
Pierse, Wilts, his native home, has been destroyed 
and another house built on its site. It was a large 
Elizabethan mansion with square stone mullioned 
windows, and two deep wings. When eight years 
old he was sent to Malmesbury Grammar School, 
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where thirty years before Thomas Hobbes had been 
a pupil under Robert Latimer, who yet held the 
post of master. On his final visit to Wilts Hobbes 
called to see his old preceptor, on which occasion he 
noticed young Aubrey among the pupils. This was 
the beginning of a life-long intercourse, though the 
friendship was without assimilation of the weaker 
mind to the stronger; for the rationalism of the 
author of Zhe Leviathan seems to have had little 
effect in relieving Aubrey of his profound convic- 
tion that the fault is not “in ourselves, but in our 
stars, that we are underlings.” From Malmesbury 
John Aubrey went, in 1642, to Oxford, where he 
studied four years as a gentleman commoner at 
Trinity College. In his days as freshman he was 
wont, he tells us, to go to Christchurch to see 
Charles I. at supper, where he heard His Majesty 
say that when hawking in Scotland he once rode 
into the quarry and found the partridges falling 
upon the hawk. Remembering, perhaps, the 
auguries of Czesar’s end, our hearer’s tutor, on 
being told the story, replied that the “covey was 
London.” 

Without any apparent intention of ever prac- 
tising, John Aubrey, in 1646, went to London, and 
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entered himself a student of the Middle Temple. 
Wisely for his own safety, he stood aside from the 
fierce political strife of the time, which he witnessed 
as unconcernedly as he might the village wake at 
some country seat of his own in Wilts, Surrey, or 
Monmouth. Besides being no politician, he had 
troublous occupation enough in connexion with 
those estates; for he was in constant feud with 
other claimants for their possession. At the end 
of a lawsuit with Joan Sumner he sold Easton 
Pierse, losing 700/. in goods and timber. He 
desperately says that he then “absconded as a 
banished man. ‘Ubi in monte Dei videbitur.’” 
He wished monasteries had not been put down; 
not that he would have become a monk, but that 
they should be places of refuge for contemplative 
men. ‘What a pleasure,” he adds, “would it 
have been to travel from monastery to monastery!” 
For convent walls he found a congenial substitute 
in the “Turk’s Head” coffee-house, with an 
occasional adjournment to the Rhenish wine-house. 
At the former the chairman was Cyriack Skinner, 
“an ingenious young gent,” who lives still in two 
of his friend Milton’s sonnets; and one of the 
chief political speakers was Oceana Harrington, 
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who, notwithstanding his democratic views, had 
been a royal favourite, and one of his late Majesty’s 
Bedchamber at Holmby. “The discoures,” says 
Aubrey, “were the most ingeniose and smart that 
ever I heard, or expect to hear, and larded with 
great eagerness; the arguments in the Parliament 
House were but flat to it.” How much the Zzves of 
Eminent Men is indebted to the flowing discourses 
at the “Turk’s Head” we are not told; but what 
the author gathered must have been gathered 
without delay, for—“so quick bright things come 
to confusion ”’—the meetings continued only about 
six months, all the “airie models” vanishing in 
1660 with the triumphal approach of General 
Monk. But the Royal Society, which soon after 
began its rise, was destined to a more enduring 
course. It was incorporated on the 22nd of April, 
1663, Aubrey, with his friends Dryden and Hooke, 
being nominated among the earliest members. 
Lord Brouncker, the first President, while talking 
with Charles II., who attended the meetings of the 
new Society, one day told the King that he had 
heard Mr. Aubrey say that Abury did as much 
exceed Stonehenge as a cathedral does a parish 
church. In those days of dawning antiquarian 
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intelligence, the stone labyrinth at Abury was a 
new archeological revelation; for, though situated 
in the heart of England, it was as unknown as 
Tadmor in the wilderness. Our antiquary, while 
hunting with the Hon. Charles Seymour’s hounds, 
about Twelfth Day of 1648, instead of finding the 
fox, suddenly discovered Abury. That no one 
before him had eyes to see or examine this great 
prehistoric relic seems as mysterious as the original 
meaning of the monument; but its existence had 
scarcely been hinted at by any writer till Aubrey, 
at the command of the King, made a plan and 
wrote a description of it (A.D. 1663). His account 
is to be found in his Monumenta Britannica, now 
in the Bodleian Library, but has been fully tran- 
scribed by William Long, M.A., in his elaborate 
paper on Abury in the Wiltshtre Magazzne, vol. iv. 
Aubrey’s recollection of Stonehenge, with which, 
when a boy, he was well acquainted, had, before 
his discovery of Abury, awakened his attention to 
the like strange interest of Stanton Drew, of which, 
as of the last, he may be called the discoverer ; for 
the stones, in their three mighty rings, had been 
hitherto unnoticed by any antiquary. 

It must be confessed that the authenticity, or at 
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least the accuracy, of Aubrey’s anecdotes of eminent 
men has been much suspected. He, however, 
generally quotes the sources of his statements; and 
he gives his information without any attempt at 
embellishment, in the barest and most unmethodical 
form. From his cousin Lyte, of Lytes Carey, he 
gets the story (found in Cavendish) that Wolsey, 
then rector of Limington—about four miles from 
that place—was put in the stocks by Sir Amias 
Paulet. “Thirty years since,” he adds, “the 
tradition was very fresh.” The clerk of St. Mary 
Overies, in his old age, told Aubrey that he had 
been Fletcher, the dramatic poet’s, tailor; and that, 
while the poet was waiting for a suit of clothes to 
go on a visit to a knight in Norfolk or Suffolk, he 
fell sick of the plague and died (A.D. 1625). Here 
we have an unquestionable statement, the par- 
ticulars being such as only a tailor would recollect. 
Fletcher was buried at St. Mary Overies, the tailor- 
clerk, we may assume, assisting at his funeral, and 
mourning the loss of a customer as much as the 
world lamented the loss of a great dramatist. That 
Lord Bacon had a “ delicate, lively eye like the eye 
of a viper” was told him by so careful an observer 
as Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the 
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blood. As a constant visitor at Gorhambury 
House, Thomas Hobbes could witness that at every 
meal, according to the season of the year, the table 
was strewed with sweet herbs and flowers, which, 
his lordship said, “did refresh his spirits and 
memory.” Quite unlike Mr. Babbage, whose 
thoughts did not “move to the Dorian mood of 
flutes and soft recorders,” the author of the 
Advancement of Learning would “ many times have 
music in the next room where he meditated.” 
From Sir John Danvers our author gets the first- 
hand information that, when Bacon had written the 
Fiistory of Henry VITI., he sent the MS. copy to him 
to desire his opinion of it before it was printed :— 
“Quoth Sir John, ‘Your lordship knows I am no 
scholar.’ ‘’Tis no matter,’ said my lord, ‘I know 
what a scholar can say; I would know what you 
can say.’” Sir John read the work, and pointed 
out what he thought not satisfactory. The noble 
writer accepted the corrections, saying, “‘ A scholar 
would never have told me this.” It is interesting to 
compare Aubrey’s elaborate account of Gorhambury 
House with the descriptions in Bacon’s Zssays of a 
“perfect palace with its two several sides, a side 
for the banquet and side for the household ; the one 
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for feasts and triumphs, and the other for dwelling.” 
Among the features of the model house the stairs 
are to be “ finely railed in with images of wood cast 
into a brass colour.” Accordingly Gorhambury 
had its curiously carved staircase, on the posts of 
every interstice of which “was some pretty figure, as 
of a grave divine with his book and spectacles, a 
mendicant friar, &c.,” and, what was more remark- 
able, “on one of the upper doors Jupiter with his 
thunderbolt, bigger than the life.” Speaking of 
the garden, Aubrey says, “His lordship much 
delighted himself here ; under every tree he planted 
some fine flower or flowers, some whereof are there 
still (1656)—viz. peones, tulips.” In the essay 
“ Of Gardens,” with their flowers according to the 
months, we read:—“In April, flower de luces and 
lilies of all natures, rosemary flowers, the tulip, the 
double peony, the pale daffodil,” etc., a passage 
that has given much satisfaction to the believers in 
the Baconian authorship of Zhe Wrnter’s Tale. 
Those who hold that Shakspeare was an imposter 
may also attempt to improve their case by the 
powerful evidence of John Aubrey, who says that 
Bacon “was a good poet, but concealed” (how 


much lies in that precious word “ concealed”), and 
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cites in proof his poem on Life, “The world’s a 
bubble and the life of man less than a span,” &c.; 
which, by the way, in its advice that we should cry 
for being born, or cry to die, or cry about every- 
thing between life and death, is an echo of, or 
rather a translation from, Posidippus, whose few 
epigrams are to be found in the Greek Anthology. 
We are almost reminded of Socrates and Phedrus 
under the trees on the banks of the Ilissus when we 
see the philosopher of Malmesbury walking with 
Bacon in “his delicate groves when he did 
meditate.” We can quite understand that when a 
notion “darted into” his lordship’s mind the 
translator of Thucydides would record the thought 
more clearly than anyone else about the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Dr. John Dee’s distillation of egg-shells might 
have seemed a very unprofitable process had it 
not, according to Aubrey, given to Ben Jonson the 
“hint of the Alchemist,” an account of the origin 
of this admirable drama which Colonel Cunningham 
seems to have overlooked. We may here note also 
that the famous epitaph on the Countess of Pem- 
broke, “Underneath this marble hearse,” commonly 
referred to Ben Jonson, is confidently stated by 
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Aubrey to have been written by Browne, the author 
of Britannia’s Pastorals, a representation which is 
accepted by Evelyn in a comment on the passage. 
Neither Colonel Cunningham the later, nor Gifford 
the earlier, editor of Ben Jonson has touched upon 
this statement, though both admit that their only 
authority for including the lines in the Underwoods 
is that they are “universally assigned to our author, 
though it hath never been printed with his works.” 

Many are the racy stories in these Zzves of rare 
Sir William Davenant, the Cavalier poet, son of 
the host of the “Crown Tavern,” Oxford, one of 
the family particulars noted being that Shakspeare 
in his yearly journey into Warwick stayed at the 
“Crown,” “where he was exceedingly respected.” 
Davenant’s valuable opinion, “that Religion in a 
hundred years hence would be come to a settlement, 
and that in a kind of ingeniose Quakerism,” was 
not realized. With reference to creeds, Aubrey tells 
us that Lucius Carey, the second Lord Falkland, 
was the first Socinian in England. The patriotism 
of that favourite of Mr. Matthew Arnold loses 
something ofits exaltation when the melancholy and 
despair which caused him recklessly to throw away 
his life at Edgehill are found to spring, not from his 
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country’s woes being too heavy for his heart, but 
from the more selfish passion of regret for the loss 
of Mistress Moray, “‘a handsome lady at Court, 
and whom he loved above all creatures.” 

In a letter to Anthony Wood, for whose service 
in compiling his Athene Oxonienses the Lives of 
Eminent Men was primarily designed, Aubrey 
professes to “lay downe the trueth, the naked and 
plane trueth” of his characters. In admitting the 
veracity of his portraitures, which are generally 
drawn with hard shadows, we may add verzdas 
pessima verum est. Sir Walter Raleigh “was 
damnably proud.” Admiral Blake, who “did the 
greatest actions at sea that ever were done,” when 
at Oxford “would steale swannes.” We could 
more readily believe that at a later date he stole 
‘Spanish ships. William Chillingworth was “guilty 
of the detestable crime of treachery.” He was a 
little man, with blackish hair, of a saturnine 
countenance. Dr. Gill, Master of St. Paul’s School, 
with whom he corresponded, happened in one of 
his letters to call King James and his son “the old 
fool and the young one,” which letter Chillingworth 
communicated to Archbishop Laud, and Laud to 
the King. The consequences threatened to be 
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serious, but for the tears and prayers of the 
offender’s venerable father and the powerful inter- 
cession of Edward Earl of Dorset. We hope the 
beauty of Cheynell’s Calvinistic holiness was not 
typified by his scandalous conduct at the grave of 
his great theological adversary, the author of the 
Religion of Protestants. Aubrey is answerable for 
the accusation that he threw the great work just 
named into the grave of Chillingworth, with the 
exclamation ‘Rot with rotten; let the dead 
bury the dead.” We see in George Withers’s high- 
souled piety a touch of earthliness, in spite of his 
hymn-books, when we are told that he was so 
ungenerous as to beg the estates of Sir John 
Denham from the Parliament when his brother 
poet was in disgrace. But the latter had his 
revenge. At amoment when Withers was captured 
by the Royalists and seemed likely to lose his head, 
Denham went to the King and begged that he 
might be spared, for whilst “Withers lived,” he 
said, “the worst poet in England would not be the 
author of Cooper’s Hil.” 

We are glad to see that the neat edition of 
Aubrey’s M©iscellantes, in the “Library of Old 
Authors,” has reached its fourth issue. Appended 
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to the work is an introduction to the author’s 
Survey of Wiltshtre, in which preface he gives a 
rapid sketch of the days of the old faith, to which 
he glanced back with fondness, evidently thinking 
that England had never been merry since the friars" 
went thence. The country had changed for the 
worse even in his own time. Hollar, the famous 
engraver, told him that, when he first came into 
England, which was “a serene time of peace, the 
people, both poor and rich, did look cheerfully ; 
but at his return (1649) he found the countenances 
of the people all changed—melancholy, spiteful, as 
if bewitched.” It is creditable to the judgment of 
the new Folk-Lore Society that they announce an 
edition of Aubrey’s Remaznes of Gentilisme. This 
work was partially edited in 1839 by Mr. W. J. 
Thoms for the Camden Society, and included in a 
volume entitled Amecdotes and Traditions. The 
author’s intention seems to be to trace back the 
popular superstitions of his own country to their 
sources in Greek and Latin literature. The work 
contains a solar theory which Mr. Piazzi Smyth 
might have envied. In the summer of 1673 Aubrey 
surveyed the parish Church of Hothfield, in Kent, 
with a view to ascertain the rule followed by the 
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old builders in the orientation of churches. Hoth- 
field church was dedicated to St. Margaret, and, 
finding its position to answer to the sun rising on 
St. Margaret’s Day, 2oth July, he inferred that 
churches were originally placed that their eastern 
ends should be pointed to that part of the horizon 
where the sun rose on the day of their patron saints. 
The theory, on the evidence for which we offer no 
judgment, has often been advocated; and in the 
palmy days of the Cambridge Camden Society an 
ardent ecclesiologist, whom public opinion identified 
with a distinguished mathematician who now 
adorns the episcopal bench, produced an ingenious 
instrument called the Orientator, with the help of 
which and of a Calendar the dedication of every 
church would, as the inventor alleged, be discovered. 

We cannot here dwell upon Aubrey’s story of 
Surrey and Collections for Wilts, which are valuable 
more than in the booksellers’ sense, and contain 
(with his AZzscellanies) enough legendary anecdote 
to set up a Folk-Lore Society. They have been 
well considered in John Britton’s careful Life of the 
author. John Aubrey died in 1697, leaving behind 
him greater men, but at the same time a gap in 
authorship that has hardly since been filled by any 
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one writer. Where could we point to a man to 
whom the topography, biography, and popular 
mythology of England have been so unitedly 
indebted ? 
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Tewkesbury Ebbey. 


J OBERT FITZHAMON did many acts 
of prowess, but his greatest deed and 


most durable monument of fame was 


the erection of the stately abbey that 
enshrines his remains. He had no son to keep his 
name in remembrance, and but for the ecclesiastical 
side to his character he might have been deservedly 
forgotten. One of the Conqueror’s Norman 
knights, he passed into the service of William’s 
successor. A lord marcher of the usual uncom- 
promising type, he in A.D. 1093 crossed the Severn 
“to win Glamorgan from the Welshmen,” Rufus 
awaiting the result of the expedition at Alveston 
near Aust. Wales and Ireland were in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries to the English what Peru and 
Mexico were at a later date to the Spaniards— 
countries to be wasted by men to whom cruelty was 
as a religious instinct. In his castle of Cardiff 
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Robert Curthose was confined, and the rector of 
Pendock, in a recent paper on the Historical Tombs 
of Tewkesbury Abbey, has attempted to fasten 
upon Fitzhamon the odium of destroying the eyes 
of that unfortunate prince by the application of a 
“basin of red-hot copper.” As it is not certain 
that the story of this foul deed is not one of the 
“myths of the middle ages,”’ we may consider that 
the accusation is unproved; but it was for his 
opposition to Robert Duke of Normandy that 
Fitzhamon was granted the great lordship of 
Gloucester, which was afterwards confirmed to him 
by Henry I. Accompanying Henry to France, he 
received at the siege of Falais a blow from a lance 
which reduced the two remaining years of his life 
to a state of idiocy. He died in 1107, and was 
buried first in the chapter-house of Tewkesbury, 
but in 1241 his remains were transferred to the 
north side of the chancel, and enclosed in a marble 
tomb, about which was inscribed :—“ In ista capella 
jacet Dux Robertus filius Hamonis Hujus Loci 
Fundator.” 

In 1102, or five years before the founder’s death, 
the monastic offices were sufficiently ready to 
receive the abbot and monks, fifty-seven in all, who 
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were transplanted from the Benedictine convent of 
Cranbourne, of which latter house a small cell of 
monks that had previously existed at Tewkesbury 
was a dependency. How far the monastic build- 
ings owed their completion to the powerful Robert 
Fitzroy, Earl of Gloucester, who married the dainty 
Mabel, one of Fitzhamon’s four daughters, can 
only be established by the evidences of the more 
advanced character of parts of the work, for the 
Annales de Theokesberta supply but few architec- 
tural items. This great baron, whom Stowe calls 
“the onely Worthy of his age in England,” was 
engaged during his lifetime, which extended to 
1149, as much in building as in warfare, and his 
immense revenues enabled him to fulfil the inclina- 
tions of his taste and piety, which, we are assured 
by earlier historians than Stowe, were supreme above 
the like virtues in all others, and were only equalled 
by his own valour. His courage was proved in 
the perilous enterprise of heading 140 Norman 
horsemen to dethrone the reigning sovereign. 
Robert de Monte does not hesitate to compare this 
daring deed with the boldness of Julius Czesar, who 
with five cohorts attacked the world. But, he adds, 


the comparison between Cesar and Robert is 
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invidious; for Julius Cesar, a stranger to the true 
faith, reposed his hope on his good fortune, as he 
used to say, and the bravery of his legions; 
Robert, celebrated for Christian piety, relied only 
on the assistance of the Holy Spirit and the Lady 
Saint Mary. The former had partisans in Gaul, 
Germany, and Brittany, besides having the Roman 
people on his side; the latter, with a few excep- 
tions, found the nobility of England either opposing 
him or affording him no assistance. Besides his 
work at Tewkesbury, it may be noted, as a singular 
instance of the tithe system, that he devoted one- 
tenth of the Caen stone imported to build his 
stronghold at Bristol to the erection of the first 
Benedictine priory at that place, which he made 
subject as a cell to the Abbey of Tewkesbury. It 
is said that he died without confession or absolu- 
tion. He received, however, consecrated burial in 
the priory church just mentioned, the existing 
Norman nave of which is the same through which 
his funeral torches were carried. 

The Norman work of Tewkesbury may therefore 
be accepted as the successive work of the two 
Roberts—Fitzhamon and Fitzroy; and, viewing its 
magnificent whole, we charitably forget their 
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character as rough warriors, and view them as 
great architects. Erected at the same time as 
Gloucester and Pershore Abbeys, Tewkesbury, 
while differing from other Norman minsters, has so 
much in common with these as to justify Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s inference that they were designed by the 
same mind, and “on the same leading idea.” The 
evidence of this is so plain as to strike even the un- 
practised eye, the chief resemblance, at least as 
respects Gloucester and Tewkesbury, being, in 
addition to a general similarity of outline, the 
towering piers and shallow arches of the naves, 
With a total length of 320 feet, the ground outline 
is a Latin cross, broken by the porch and by the 
various mortuary chapels which radiate from the 
apsidal chancel. The most striking features of the 
exterior are of course the majestic western arch, 
and the equally imposing central tower. The 
latter rises from the body and transepts in a plain 
base pierced with two rude lights; but the three 
succeeding stages, which are manifestly of more 
advanced work, consist of elaborately moulded 
arcades, the upper and lower range having two 
windows each, and the intermediate course an 
interesting series of small intersecting arches, 
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The semicircular western arch (sixty-five feet 
high, and thirty-four wide), with its six slender 
receding columns on either side, may claim to be 
the finest Norman church entrance in England. It 
has been much questioned what was the original 
filling in of this grand archway; but it seems 
probable that it was backed by a Norman wall, 
pierced with two or three deep and narrow windows 
over a moderate-sized doorway. The present triple- 
transomed window is creditable work for the time 
of its construction—a.D. 1686—and reproduces, or 
at least replaces, one that was destroyed by a 
storm on February 18, 1661. The square miniature 
towers on either side of this facade, with their 
internal staircases, are as effective for picturesque- 
ness as useful for resisting the pressure on the 
centre of the great arch. Though the high- 
shouldered arches of the nave are sometimes 
unfavourably criticized on account of their im- 
poverishing the triforium and clerestory, it may 
be doubted whether the soaring grandeur of the 
lofty brotherhood of columns by which they are 
supported does not more than compensate for the 
sacrifice at which these columns gain their im- 


pressiveness, The nave pillars, nine on each side, 
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and each nine feet in diameter, are finely contrasted 
with the short piers of the apse, with their pointed 
arches. The original wooden roofs of the nave, 
tower, and transept were replaced in the fourteenth 
century by the present vaulted ceilings with their 
boldly sculptured bosses. The short transepts have 
on the northern side been extended by a thirteenth- 
century chapel dedicated to St. James, usually, but 
wrongly, called the Chapter House. This interest- 
ing work has been just restored at the expense of 
the Gloucester Freemasons. The original Norman 
choir was taken down in the fourteenth century, 
with the exception of the short circular columns, 
which were made to support seven Decorated 
arches, each of which is surmounted by a traceried 
window of varied and beautiful design. The 
coloured panes of the period of Edward III. which 
fill these lights were happily unknown to Will 
Dowsing, who would assuredly have gone a 
Sabbath day’s journey and given his usual mark or 
noble for the sacred work of their destruction, 
particularly as they include Scriptural subjects. 
The rich ruby so envied by modern glass-painters 
is here seen in its perfection, and is employed in 
the portraiture of the founders and benefactors of 


the church, each identified by his coat of arms, 
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The singular emblazoning on the surcoat or jupon 
of Robert, Earl of Gloucester, has sometimes been 
stupidly called an organ rest, and at other times, 
less absurdly, a clarion; but it has been more 
reasonably suggested that the bearings imply the 
rest or case used by archers for carrying the long 
bow when not in action. The hollow roof of the 
choir with its rich geometrical tracery which 
radiates from the central spaces of the canopy and 
converges downwards to the spandrils of the 
windows, forms in combination with the general 
features of the choir one of the most charming 
pieces of Decorated work anywhere realized. 

There can be no richer archeological treat than 
to go round the ambulatory external to the choir 
and consider the architectural beauty of the various 
chapels and tombs in connexion with their historical 
interest. Perhaps the - greatest masterpiece of 
Gothic fretwork anywhere to be found is the marble 
shrine of Edward II. in Gloucester Cathedral, the 
character of which is here repeated with varied ex- 
pression. Even so unimpassioned a critic of Gothic 
design as Mr. Fergusson cites the monumental 
tombs of Tewkesbury as being among the best 
specimens of “a series of architectural illustrations 


unmatched in their class by anything on the 
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Continent of Europe.” The finest monument in 
the church is the storied tomb of Hugh de Spencer 
and his wife, Eleanor de Clare, Countess of 
Gloucester, in whose right he held the manor of 
Tewkesbury, and was patron of the church. The 
filigree-work and lacelike undercutting, the sym- 
metry of parts, and the aspiring airiness and 
lightness of the whole, make this memorial a 
composition of the rarest beauty. The tomb of Sir 
Guy Brian, standard-bearer to Edward III. at 
Calais in 1349, is also a similar and precious 
example of Decorated shrine-work. The cenotaph 
of Wakeman, the last Abbot of Tewkesbury and 
first Bishop of Gloucester, was, like Absolom’s 
pillar in the King’s Dale, raised up in the lifetime 
of the owner. Wakeman lost nothing by the 
religious revolution of his time. He was one of the 
series afterwards typified by the renowned Vicar of 
Bray, and, like him, had not to wait till the next 
world for his reward. For his easy surrender of the 
monastery (gth January, 1539), and his subserviency 
to the ruling powers, he obtained a pension of 
266/. 138. 4a., was afterwards appointed Henry 
VIII.’s chaplain, and finally obtained a mitre. 

The authenticity of the skulls of false, fleeting, 
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perjured Clarence and his wife Isabel, lately visible 
in a vault behind the high altar, is perhaps less 
doubtful than some of the skulls of St. John the 
Baptist, but it requires some faith to believe in 
them. The tomb has been several times sacrileg- 
iously entered, and in the last century it was 
converted into the burial-chamber of a Tewkesbury 
alderman and his family. The vault, to which there 
is a descent by steps, is certainly that of Isabel, 
Duchess of Clarence; but whether her mysteriously- 
fated husband was laid by her side is not known. 
Happily the noble simplicity and solemn severity 
of the architecture of Tewkesbury is so immovable 
that it would have defied the destructive genius of 
a Wyatt to corrupt it by restoration. Even the 
well-intentioned but somewhat fanatical Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings would have 
found it difficult to defend the pre-restored condition 
of the church. We speak, of course, of the late 
restoration ; for between the years 1824 and 1830 
the venerable building underwent an extensive 
beautification, a word which at that time meant 
restoration and something more. Encrusted until 
lately with a leprosy of whitewash, the imposing 


interior no more expressed the meaning of the 
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medieval builder than the dignity of the king’s 
daughter would have been recognized had her 
apparel of wrought gold been changed for sackcloth. 
The dislike of our forefathers of two or three 
generations back to warmth and variety of colouring 
must have been a religious prejudice. In olden 
days, not only the storied windows were richly dight 
with imagery of transfigured saints and martyrs, but 
columns, arches, walls, and groined canopies were 
decorated like an illuminated missal—a resemblance 
perhaps which impressed the Protestantism of the 
time, and caused the obliteration of gold and colour 
as relics of Popish superstition. Twenty years of 
consideration, including several of actual work, 
have brought the restoration to the close of two out 
of the three stages contemplated. Some obnoxious 
galleries and pews have been cleared away, and the 
structural masonry that had been cut into to 
accommodate these additions has been repaired. 
New paving has been laid, the choir (with its 
chapels), the walls, pillars, and groined roof of the 
nave have been denuded of thick coats of whitewash 
and plaster, and the gilding and colouring revived. 
The line of bosses stretching down the centre of the 
roof of the nave, sculptured with scenes from the 
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life of our Lord, together with the two side rows 
exhibiting angels playing on musical instruments 
or bearing censers, is being most successfully treated 
in colouring by Mr. Gambier Parry, who better 
deserves a baronetage for what he has done for 
religious art than many other gentlemen for more 
questionable services of this kind. At the recom- 
mendation of Sir F. Ouseley, the organ has been 
removed and re-erected beneath the north arch of 
the tower. A history of English organs and their 
players would be a notable volume. The present 
instrument was purchased in 1637 for Magdalen 
College Chapel, but was removed by the Protector 
Cromwell to Hampton Court, and obtained at the 
Restoration for this church. So far the work has 
cost 9,o0o/,; but if the full extent of Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s recommendations be effected, some 7,000/. 
more will be required. Well looked after, as the 
restoration is, there can be no hesitation in pursuing 
it to its complete issue, even to the interpolation of 
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T is a reverend thing,” remarks Lord 
Bacon, “to see an ancient castle or 


building not in decay; how much 


more to see an ancient noble family 
which hath stood against the waves and weathers 
of time?” Both these objects of reverence meet 
at Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, and of eight 
important Norman fortresses which formerly 
sentinelled the border of the Severn from Shrews- 
bury to Bristol, only Berkeley Castle now stands. 
The circumstances of the foundation of that 
stronghold are less open to dispute than the 
question of the first coming into England of the 
family who seven centuries ago built its principal 
walls. Were it not as difficult to get rid of a fiction 
as to grasp a fact we might be surprised that the 
Rev. J. H. Blunt, the historian of Dursley and tts 
Neighbourhood, should have recently repeated the 
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mythical statement that Robert FitzHarding, who 
erected the keep, was the grandson of a Danish 
King. To which King of Denmark Prince Harding 
claimed sonship does not appear, but it is explained 
that the reason of the royal progenitor of the 
Berkeleys taking up his abode in England was 
obedience to a national law that, to prevent a strife 
for the succession to the Crown, a younger son, 
which he himself was, should be sent into a foreign 
country. As the House of Denmark supplies no 
evidence of the descent in question, we may leave 
the matter in doubt, or we are open to accept the 
suggestion of the Rev. S. Seyer, supported by Mr. 
Freeman, that, in the words of the latter, “ Robert 
FitzHarding, the patriarch of the Houseof Berkeley, 
was son of a Harding whose name often occurs in 
Domesday and elsewhere, and grandson of Eadnoth 
the Staller, a man who, having been a great officer 
under Edward and Harold, passed after the Con- 
quest into the service of William.” Even if as 
destitute of pedigree as Melchisedec, we have proof 
that Robert was an historical person. Among the 
muniments of the castle is an original charter by 
which Henry, Duke of Normandy, afterwards 
Henry IL., grants to Robert, son of Harding, land 
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at Berkeley for the yearly service of two falcons, 
and promises to build him there a castle according 
to his own mind (“ Et pepigi ei firmare ibi Castellum 
secundum voluntatem ipsius Rodbti’’), Robert 
engaging in return to be Henry’s vassal. A second 
charter from Prince Henry confirms this grant for 
the additional service of a knight’s fee, or, if 
preferred, a hundred shillings yearly. It is stated, 
moreover, by Gervasius (X. Script. I. col. 1358) 
that Henry, when a boy, was placed under the 
tutelage of Robert FitzHarding at Bristol, and 
during four years was there taught the arts of 
learning and conduct by a tutor named Matthews. 
This story has been questioned, it seeming the 
more suspicious from having been generally omitted 
by the medieval chroniclers. The first of the 
charters, however, referred to above is dated at 
Bristol, and both are attested by the Abbot of St. 
Austin’s at that place. Also in a charter printed 
in Dugdale, which Henry II. granted to the Abbey 
of St. Austin’s, Bristol, the King speaks of that 
convent as one which in early life he had aided by 
his benefactions and protection (“ Quam inicio 
juventutis mez beneficiis et protectione coepi juvare 
et fovere.” Dugd. vi. 365). FitzHarding was the 
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founder of St. Austin’s, and a fifteenth-century 
inscription over the existing Norman gateway 
affirms that Henry II. was joint builder with him 
of that monastery. The association between the son 
of Harding and the son of Henry I. is therefore 
evident, and shows that the former was a man of 
consequence, if not a Royal Dane. 

Before Robert FitzHarding became owner of 
Berkeley, that barony belonged to Roger, Lord of 
Dursley, who was deprived of his estate for his 
loyalty to King Stephen. To lessen the injury to 
the ejected Lord, who had taken up arms in self- 
defence, Henry helped to arrange a marriage 
between Helen, daughter of FitzHarding, and a 
son of Roger de Berkeley; also between Alice, 
daughter of Roger, and Maurice, son of Fitz- 
Harding. The old Berkeleys then quietly retired 
to their manor of Dursley, where they died out in 
the male line in 1382, while the FitzHardings, with 
the lordship or honour of Berkeley in their 
possession, which covered most of the hundred, 
took the surname of the estate, and continue 
to be one of the few families whose heads by 
male descent have been barons of the realm by 


tenure or by writ (tenure having fallen into 
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disuse in the reign of Henry III.) from the time 
of Henry II. 

Mr. G. T. Clark, in a recent examination of the 
castle, pronounces the half-hollow circular keep, 
which is unusually large, to be based on a Saxon 
mound fortification. For twenty-two feet of its 
height this important tower encloses a mole or 
column of earth which he argues was not likely to 
have been filled into the shell of masonry, holding 
rather that the Norman builder, finding a moated 
mount of suitable dimensions, adopted it for the 
solid core of the keep by building around it a 
revetment wall, as at Pontefract, and raising on 
the wall the present curtain. Placed at the 
extremity of a tract of land that suddenly drops 
from the southern walls of the fortress into a flat 
’ meadow which extends to the Severn, a mile to the 
west, the station was one of obvious importance 
against irruptions from the Welsh borders. After 
the battle of Deorham (A.D. 577) the whole valley 
of the Severn was delivered into the power of the 
West Saxons ; and that Berkeley was an entrenched 
position against the Britons who had been driven 
to their hills across the Severn and Wye may be 
argued as well by Mr. Clark’s theory as by the fact 
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stated by Smyth, the historian of the Berkeleys, 
that in his day (A.D. 1620) traces remained of an 
early mound and fosse. The positions that had 
formed the most available points of defence to the 
Saxons would naturally offer the same advantages 
to the Normans, for the Welsh were not less 
aggressive in the days of Rufus than in the days of 
Ceawlin. 

Entering the outer ward we are confronted by 
the western half-round of the huge keep, which has 
the gateway of the inner ward attached to its 
southern face. Passing into the second court we 
find on the right the domestic apartments, which, 
though structurally Norman, are pierced with 
Tudor windows. In front are the great hall, 
buttery and kitchen, while on the left are the 
miscellaneous offices. All these buildings are 
attached to the Norman curtain, or buttressed 
outer walls of the castle, and are as skilfully 
designed for convenience as for security, while to 
enhance domestic privacy there are distributed 
within the halls and towers concealed apartments 
enough to form the architectural type of some 
Mysteries of Udolpho. Except on the north angle 
which is occupied by the shell keep, a feature that 
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is in marked distinction from the usual massive 
rectangular tower, the external form of the fortress 
is a rude square of an average extent of sixty- 
seven yards on each face. The keep is about fifty 
yards in diameter, with walls eight feet in thickness. 
The exterior height is sixty-two feet, but one third 
of the shell being filled with solid earth, the access 
from the courtyard is by winding steps which land 
the visitor on a grass-plat twenty-two feet above 
the level of the wards. Here we find practically 
a third court, the domestic apartments being on the 
southern concavity of the keep against the inner 
gateway. Projecting at irregular intervals from 
the exterior circuit are three segmental bastion 
turrets about twenty feet in diameter at the 
broadest parts. Two of these towers are hollow 
downwards from the keep platform to two feet 
below the level of the wards, one of them being the 
ancient prison-hold. Into this black den, deeper 
than the Tullian dungeon and as noisome and 
terrible, were thrust some of the captives of King 
John when he, in 1216, seized the castle. Edward 
II. was immured in the guard chamber immediately 
over this fearful hole. The family banner is planted 
on what is known as the Thorpe Tower, which is a 
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rectangular building, also like the bastions attached 
to the keep, but on the northern part of the circuit. 
The estate of Wanswell Court, a medieval house in 
the neighbourhood, was held by the family of 
Thorpe on the tenure of defending this tower. 

The Berkeleys have been men of war, though not 
illustrious warriors like the Talbots, Percys, and 
Howards. They have at least been more fortunate 
than some of these, none of the lineal barons having 
perished on the scaffold or on the field of battle. This 
is the more remarkable because, while usually 
taking the side of the people in political movements, 
they have been active in treasons, rebellions, and 
regicidal conspiracies, as well as in domestic and 
foreign wars. Robert FitzHarding died a canon in 
the Augustinian abbey that he had founded, being 
the first and last monk of his line. Maurice, his 
son (ob. 1189), conceived less regard, and not 
unreasonably, for the monks whom his sire had 
favoured. Having dug a ditch on the north side of 
the castle, he encroached upon the adjoining church- 
yard, which his father had given, together with the 
church, to the black canons of St. Austin. This 
sacrilegious act so excited the brotherhood that 
until full restitution was made they spared towards 
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the offender no divine anger short of excommunica- 
tion, and that they threatened. The third lord, 
Robert IT., was actually excommunicated by Inno- 
cent III. for siding with the barons against King 
John. His castle and all his lands were at the 
same time confiscated, and the revenues ordered for 
the maintenance of the royal stronghold at Bristol. 
Some of his estates were afterwards restored to him, 
but not the castle and town of Berkeley. These, 
however, were in 1224 given back to the family by 
Henry ITI., who accepted as hostages of fidelity two 
nephews of Thomas, the son and heir of the deprived 
lord, Thomas then taking possession of the castle. 
Maurice, the next in succession, entertained Henry 
III. at Berkeley in 1256, at which period the 
“household and standing domestical family con- 
sisted of 200 persons and upward.” The eldest son 
of Maurice was killed at the jousts held at 
Kenilworth in 1279, which were celebrated by 
Roger de Mortimer, who proceeded thither “ with 
100 knights well armed, and as many ladies going 
before singing joyful songs.” Thomas, who suc- 
ceeded, was at the battle of Evesham (1265), at the 
famous siege of Caerlaverock (1300), and likewise at 
the battle of Bannockburn (1313). Maurice I1., 
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the seventh lord, had the nearest approach to a 
violent end, being seized by Edward II. and thrown 
into Wallingford prison, where he died (May 1326), 
for having taken part against the two Despencers. 
Thomas, his brother, the next of the line, also 
offended the King by harrying the lands of the 
same favourites. He was consequently sent to the 
Tower, whence escaping and being retaken he was 
immured in Pevensey Castle till his captivity was 
ended by the capture of the King himself. While 
taking refuge at Tintern Abbey (October 14 and 15, 
1326) Edward had given the custody of Berkeley 
Castle to Thomas de Bradstone; but the growing 
power of Isabella and Mortimer soon reversed the 
act. Within the next twelvemonth the wretched 
monarch made his own awful acquaintance with the 
towers of Berkeley. He was committed to the 
custody of Thomas de Berkeley, who had an 
allowance of 5/. a day for his expenses, the castle 
steward’s accounts of the time showing that the 
two sums of 700/. and 500/. were received from the 
Exchequer for the maintenance of the King and his 
attendants during his whole imprisonment. But 
Lord Thomas showed too little resentment for his 
own injuries, and, being thought to treat the Royal 
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prisoner too gently, he was commanded to deliver 
him, together with the castle, to Lord Maltravers 
and Sir Thomas Gournay. “Ser Thomas Berkeley,” 
says Capgrave, “had the keeping of him a month, 
and treted him ful worschipfully; and Ser John 
Mauntravers had the keping of him two othir 
month, and treted him ful ongentyly. The queen 
sent him pleasant giftes, and clothis ful precious ; 
but sche wold not se him. Sche pretended that the 
lords would not suffer her.” This passage of 
Capgrave seems to be the basis of the powerful 
death-scene in Marlowe’s Ldward J/., a drama, 
which, at least in this part, is grounded on a careful 
study of the historical facts. The room in which 
the foul deed was committed which gives the castle 
its tragic celebrity. was doubtless the chamber over 
the dungeon, and not the guard-room to the 
entrance of the dungeon keep, as generally received. 
The former view is supported by Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley, who has judiciously argued the point. 
The fretted marble tomb of the murdered monarch in 
St. Peter’s Abbey—now the cathedral—Gloucester, 
is a shrine for a saint, and indeed to the monks 
Edward proved the Thomas a Becket of the West, 
the oblations of pilgrims in the course of fifty years 
oO 
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at his sepulchre being enough, it is stated, to have 
rebuilt the church, had the work been needful. The 
historical parallel between the end of Edward II. 
and that of Darnley, whose weakness was their 
ruin, lasts beyond the murder in both cases. Before 
a month from the assassination of her husband 
Mary Stuart was amusing herself with archery at 
Lord Seton’s with Bothwell and the other noblemen 
who were chief accomplices in the tragedy. So in 
the Berkeley Household Accounts (as supplied by 
Mr. J. H. Cooke, F.S.A., the present land steward) 
there is an entry of 315. 1d. for the expenses of the 
red-handed Thomas de Gournay going to Notting- 
ham to inform the Queen of Edward’s death, the 
gentle Mortimer being no less pleased than under 
like circumstances was Bothwell at a later day to 
hear that the deed was done. Lord Berkeley was 
tried, but finally acquitted of complicity in the 
murder of the King, and lived to serve with his son 
Maurice in the battles of Crecy and Poictiers. 
Thomas IV., the tenth Lord Berkeley, figures in 
Shakspeare’s Richard I/., where he is represented 
as meeting Bolingbroke and Northumberland on 
his own territory, whither they had come over the 
Cotswolds from the North after the landing at 
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Ravenspur of the King that was to be. The 
Duke of York was already at Berkeley, awaiting, 
Holinshed tells us, the arrival there of Bolingbroke, 
“whom when he perceived that he was not able to 
resist, on the Sunday after the feast of St. James, 
he came forth into the church that stood outside the 
castle, and there communed with the Duke.” In 
the existing church, a rich example of Early English 
architecture, Richard’s doom was sealed. With 
the Duke of York, the same historian asserts, were 
the Bishop of Norwich, and Lords Berkeley and 
Seymour; with the Duke of Lancaster, Thomas 
Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, the Abbot of 
Leicester, the Earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland, the Baron of Greystoke, the Lords 
Willoughby and Ross. Though Holinshed has 
neglected to mention the presence of Hotspur, 
Shakspeare has remembered the historian’s previous 
statement that Harry Percy, together with his 
father, had joined Bolingbroke in the North. The 
poet, however, takes the liberty of making Percy 
and Lancaster meet for the first time in their lives 
at Berkeley. On their greeting the latter thanks 
his “ gentle Percy” for his tender of service, and 


promises to remember him as his “ fortune ripens.” 
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In Henry IV. (First Part, Act I. sc. iii.) Hotspur, 
who had become that King’s enemy, recollects the 
whole scene, but affects to forget the place of its 
occurrence, except that it was in Gloucestershire. 
Northumberland suggests that it was “at Berkeley 
Castle ” :— 

Hotspur. You say true, 

Why what a candy deal of courtesy 

This fawning greyhound then did proffer me ! 

Look— When his infant fortune came to age. 

And—Gentle Harry Percy ; and Kind Cousin. 

O the devil take such cozeners. 

The marriage of Thomas, fourth of that name, to 
Mary, daughter and heir to Gerard Warren, Lord 
Lisle, occasioned a remarkable family feud, which 
finally resulted in a sanguinary battle between the 
female and the male representatives of the race. 
His only child was Elizabeth, wedded to Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick; who, on her father’s 
death in 1417, set up aclaim to the castle and all 
the connected manors, in which assertion she was 
of course supported by herhusband. The collateral 
heir by entail was James, the son of James the 
brother of the late Lord, who in 1420 besieged the 
castle in order to oust the usurping Earl and 
Countess of Warwick. In alternate successes and 
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reverses on either side the castle was several times 
taken and retaken, while the town of Berkeley was 
half destroyed. At length—in a later generation, 
1469—the young Viscount Lisle, the last of his line, 
challenged William, Lord (the twelfth) Berkeley, to 
fight with their retainers on Nibley Green. At 
sunrise on the 20th of March the combatants met to 
the joint number of over a thousand strong, the 
rude miners having poured from Dean Forest to 
assist Lord Berkeley. While lifting his vizor Lord 
Lisle was shot in the face by an arrow aimed by 
one Black Will, a forester, and was finished by a 
dagger stroke. This caused the rout of his 
followers, but not an end of the contention, at least 
in a legal form. 

A later attempt in another way to dispossess the 
Berkeleys of their principal estate was made by 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, who had already 
secured Wotton, one of their manors. Leicester 
persuaded the Queen on her Western progress in 
1573 to hunt Lord Henry Berkeley’s red deer in the 
castle park. Berkeley at the time of Elizabeth’s 
visit was designedly absent, which perhaps caused 
the more wholesale destruction of his game, 
twenty-seven stags being killed in one day. Soon 
after her departure information through the favourite 
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reached the Queen that Lord Berkeley had shown 
strong feelings of resentment at the wanton out- 
rage on his preserves, which so affronted her that 
she sent a message to him to be careful of his 
words, for that the “same earl” who had plotted 
against his deer might plot also against his castle 
and his head, to the former of which he had taken 
great fancy. On the whole, the Berkeleys had little 
reason to say “God save Queen Elizabeth,” a fact 
of which Elizabeth herself was not unconscious. 
Lord Henry Berkeley married the sister of Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Norfolk, and soon after the 
execution of the latter Lady Berkeley presented a 
petition on her knees to Her Majesty, who replied, 
“No, no, my Lady Berkeley, we know you will 
never love us for the death of your brother.” 

We get some idea of the stately household of this 
Lady Berkeley from a code of rules, A.D. 1601, “set 
down by my lady to be observed by the gentle- 
men” of the household, which is printed in the 
Fifth Report of the Historical Commissioners. 
These directions were to remain in the care of the 
gentleman usher, “ that every one of the gentlemen 
may at any time resorte to the gentleman usher, 
and such as can rede may here see from time to 


time what those orders bee.” Among the usher’s 
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duties was to see that the yeomen in the summer- 
time trimmed the chimneys “with grene bowes 
and the windows with herbs and swete flowers, and 
the chambers strowed with greene rushes.” If any 
visitors to the family were present, even one only, 
the gentleman usher and his co-mates were to 
wear their livery coats and to “kepe moste in the 
dyning chamber to make show of themselves both 
for the honor of my lord and me.” No stranger 
was to be entertained at the castle “under the 
degree of an esquire of an hundreth pounds a yere 
of inheritance at the least.” One regulation was 
that none of the waiting gentlemen were to go out 
of the castle after nine at night. 

Every ruined or injured building in the kingdom, 
whether monastic or military, seems stamped 
with the name of Cromwell; and a touch of 
his finger is to be seen in a large gap on 
the north side of the keep of the present 
fortress. Both the castle and the church out- 
side the castle walls were garrisoned for the 
King, under the command of Sir Charles Lucas. 
That officer, on being summoned (September 23, 
1645) by Colonel Rainsborough, replied he would 
eat horseflesh, and, if necessary, man’s flesh, before 
he would yield. He ate neither; but he did better— 
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he yielded when it was useless to withstand. The 
church was first forced by the enemy, and forty men 
were killed. This important outwork having failed, 
and the besiegers beginning to plant their ordnance 
from the church roof, which commanded the area 
of the castle, the Governor sounded a trumpet for 
parley. Terms being arranged, five hundred horse 
and foot marched out from the gates, eleven pieces 
of ordnance and six months’ provisions falling into 
the enemy’s hands. 

Since the Rebellion the castle has been as secure 
as a church from outward molestation ; though, like 
a church in the larger sense, it has not been with- 
out its internal dissensions. The famous “ Berkeley 
Peerage Case” need not, however, be noticed here. 
There are better things to remember. The Berkeleys 
have been the great church builders of the West, 
and their heraldry is emblazoned in the windows of 
literally a hundred ecclesiastical buildings which 
they have erected or benefited. The expensive, 
though judicious, restoration of the fine Early 
English church of Berkeley shows that the present 
Baron Fitzhardinge has some of the ecclesiastical 
spirit of his ancestors. 
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Goodrich Castle. 


ORD TALBOT of Goodrig and Urchen- 
field” is one of the titles of “our 
English Achilles” in the swelling 


proclamation of that hero’s honours in 
the first part of Henry V/. The traveller to 
Goodrich Castle, between Ross and Monmouth, 
will owe neither to the annotators of Shakspeare 
nor to Murray’s Handbook to Herefordshire his 
information that this baronial fortress stands 
within the remarkable territory of Archenfield, or 
that it was the feudal home of the renowned 
antagonist of Jeanne d’Arc. Sir John Talbot’s 
presence, indeed, was more powerfully felt on the 
banks of the Loire than on the heights of the Wye, 
but his war-beaten face was feared even in the 
latter province. We may first touch upon the 
character of his border feudality, which before 
his time held some singular political privileges. 
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Urchenfield, or, as it is named in Domesday, 
Archenfield, or, as it was called under the Welsh 
princes, Ergyng, comprehended the portion of 
Herefordshire south-west of the Wye; Moccas 
being the most northerly parish, and the ancient 
confines of the province being the same as those of 
the present Deanery of Irchinfield, which includes 
thirty-eight churches. In the reign of Edward the 
Confessor the borderland of Ergyng was inhabited 
by a mixed population of Welsh and Saxons, 
having laws and customs of theirown. The King 
had there ninety-six freemen with their villeins, 
who paid tribute to the crown inhoney. In keeping 
with the custom of more purely Saxon states 
human life was valued in pieces of silver, a King’s 
man being worth twice as much as a thane’s man. 
If a Welshman killed a Welshman the parents of 
the slain man plundered the slayer and his relations, 
and set fire to their houses and harried them until 
the burial of the corpse on the following day at 
noon, the King receiving a third part of the prey 
and the parents of the victim keeping the remainder. 
To “post like the commandment of a king,” 
Ulysses’s instance of peremptory despatch, would 
not in this liberty have applied, for here the King’s 
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writ did not run. Screened by forests, defended by 
rocks, and moated by the river, the region was a 
natural stronghold of freedom and independence. 
The prerogatives of the people were therefore 
thought worthy of careful statement in Domesday 
in order to their conservation; for the men of 
Archenfield were, moreover, a warlike body which 
the Conqueror thought it wiser to conciliate than to 
offend, and to rouse for rather than against him. 
Their claim to lead the royal army in marching 
towards the enemy, and to form the rereward on 
return from an expedition, was allowed, together 
with other observances that marked them a peculiar 
people. It is stated that King Edward the 
Confessor had here three churches, whose priests, 
besides offering masses for him every week, per- 
formed his embassies to the Welsh chieftains ; for 
the ministers of religion were reverenced, says 
Higden (X. Scripfé., 188) like angels, no ambassa- 
dors being so willingly obeyed. The churches 
referred to are Hentland, Whitchurch, and Balling- 
ham, which are still comprised in the Irchinfield 
deanery. Eighty years before St. Augustine 
lifted up the cross at Canterbury Dubritius had 
Christianized the Welsh borderland; and to that 
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saint each of the churches named is dedicated, they 
having been, until the year 1133, included in the 
see of Llandaff, of which he was bishop. The 
prescriptive relief from ordinary tallage was enjoyed 
in the province until 8 Edward III., when, notwith- 
standing the petition of the inhabitants for 
continued exemption, and their citation of Domes- 
day in proof of their historical freedom from tribute, 
except to proceed in the Royal army when 
commanded, they were taxed with the rest of the 
county of Hereford (Rot. Parl. II. 82). 

It is fortunate for the modern eye that in old days 
the point of landscape best suited for a defensive 
work generally commanded the choicest scenery, a 
remark to which the situation of Goodrich Castle is 
no exception. Natural perfection of landscape, 
said a critic of the last century, is not often realized. 
Nature, says William Gilpin, lays out her plans on 
a magnificent scale, but shows little taste in the 
distribution of her opulent materials. Her barbaric 
riches require artistic skill to arrange so that “‘lines 
of confusion and stones of emptiness” may be 
brought into harmony and fulness of meaning. But 
“the landscape at Goodrich,” remarks our fastidious 
critic, “is correctly picturesque,’ a judgment in 
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which most spectators of the scenery will agree. 
The winding river, bordered on one side by verdant 
acclivities, and on the other by stately cliffs that are 
broken and splintered into a thousand wild and 
grotesque forms and draperied with creeping shrubs, 
flowers, and foliage of all colours, might have 
inspired Milton when he described the outskirts of 
Eden. Atleast it may help us to realize his picture, 
particularly when the level rays of a glittering 
sunset strike across the natural turrets and battle- 
ments in the distance, and the “ rocky pillars’ on 
the frontier of the vista. 

Goodrich Castle is not mentioned in Domesday, 
nor is there any account of its erection. Godric 
Mappeson, whose name explains that of Goodrich, 
is said in the Survey to hold pastures and a fishery 
in Archenfield, for which he returned eighteen 
sextaros of honey; a kind of tribute which shows 
that an afium custos, or keeper of bees, was among 
the twenty-nine serfs who cultivated his estate. 
Herefordshire and Gloucestershire in the eleventh 
century were lands flowing with milk and honey, or 
at least with honey, bees, if we may judge from the 
evidence of Domesday, being almost as abundant 
as flowers. In the preparation of mead and of 
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confections for sacred and secular feasts, honey was 
an important article of commerce, and nearly every 
copse, grove, and monastic garden in certain 
provinces fostered its swarms of bees. The rect- 
angular keep, which is the most perfect portion ot 
the ruin, is one of the border “castles and pyles” 
which William II. empowered the Lords Marchers 
to erect against the predatory incursions of the 
Welsh. The Red King had thrice invaded Wales 
in person, the last time in 1089, when he threatened 
to exterminate every man in that turbulent country. 
He was roused to this furious spirit of vengeance 
by the Welshmen having, in spite of the Royalists 
of Archenfield, seized the opportunity of his absence 
in Normandy to lay waste the bordering counties with 
unsparing slaughter of their inhabitants. William’s 
sanguinary intention was defeated by the protection 
afforded to the enemy in the impenetrable recesses 
of their mountains and forests. Being baffled in a 
summary conquest of the country, Rufus deputed 
the work of subjection to his chief barons, of whom 
- it might be said, as of the servants of Alexander in 
the Maccabees, ‘“‘they all put crowns upon them- 
selves”; and‘ their claims to petty sovereignty 
lasted to the time of Sir John Talbot, who exercised 
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his power with traditional severity, though not with 
“snaffle, spur, and spear,” as did his forerunners. 
One of these chieftains was Hugh de Lacy, whose 
feudal sway in Herefordshire extended over sixty- 
five lordships which had been confiscated from 
Roger his brother, on account of the latter having 
conspired against the king in favour of Robert 
Curthose. The head of Hugh’s barony was Ewias, 
where he founded Llantony Abbey; and included 
in his demesne was a great part of Wormlow, 
within which hundred lies Goodrich Castle, a 
fortress that in its Norman portion agrees with 
De Lacy’s period and is probably of his foundation. 

Hugh de Lacy died in 1131 without lineal 
offspring, his estates being consequently inherited 
by Gilbert, his sister’s son, but Goodrich seems to 
have been withheld by the king. The first time 
we positively hear of the castle is in 1165, when 
it was granted to the powerful William Marshall, 
Protector of the kingdom during the minority of 
Henry III., who paid two knight’s fees (about 305.) 
annually for the possession. Marshall presents a 
more favourable figure in Shakspeare’s King Fohn, 
‘where he passionately reprobates the murder of 
Prince Arthur, than in Matthew Paris’s Chronicle, 
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where we are given to believe that in commanding 
a military expedition against the Irish he used 
such severities of sword and fire as to render the 
provinces of that people another Golgotha. Above 
all, he wrested by violence two fair manors from 
a bishop, who in resentment pronounced against 
him sentence of excommunication, and moreover 
prophesied that his sons should be deprived of the 
blessing of increase. It fell out, accordingly, that 
they had no sons to meet the enemy at the gate; 
the male line of the Marshalls failing with Anselm, 
the last surviving son of the Protector, who died at 
Chepstow Castle in 1245, twelve days after the 
death of his brother Walter at Goodrich Castle, 
where, some years ago, his seal was found among 
the ruins. The two massive drum towers which 
give such picturesque grandeur to the remains 
were built either by William de Valence, to whom 
the castle was granted after the Marshalls, or by 
Aymer his son. William obtained the hand of 
Joanna de Monchensy, niece of Anselm Marshall, 
together with the earldom of Pembroke. His 
warfaring experience had been as various as the 
Knight’s of the Canterbury Tales. He had 


reddened his sword against the Saracens, and 
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afterwards against the Welsh. When the barons 
took up arms against the foreigners and Valence 
he was obliged to fly from the kingdom. On his 
return he, at the siege of Northampton, put the 
baronial forces to rout ; but again losing all at the 
battle of Lewes, he was forced to escape to France, 
till the battle of Evesham gained him back his 
estates. In 1296 he was slain at Bayonne. His 
body being brought to England, Aymer built over 
his remains the rich tomb of French design with its 
Limoge enamels in Westminster Abbey, where a 
still more splendid resting-place, on the north side 
of the sacrarium, was secured for himself. Joanna 
his widow continued to reside at Goodrich Castle, 
and there received, in 1297, Joanna daughter of 
Edward I., and her son Gilbert, with a large 
retinue. This Joanna came to the Countess for 
advice, being in a great strait, in consequence of 
having married, unknown to her father, the 
obscure Ralph de Monthermer, who was her 
second husband. Mrs. Green, who in her Lives of 
the Princesses (vol. ii. p. 345) tells the whole story, 
suggests that the greeting of the friends would not 
have been so cordial had the Princess foreseen that 
Isabella, the daughter of the Countess of Pembroke, 
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who was then at the castle, would by and by be 
the second wife of her own loved Monthermer. 
The household roll of the castle at this period 
shows, among many curious entries, the lavish 
hospitality of the Christmas cheer—25th Edward I. 
—when as many as thirty-three oxen were sacri- 
ficed to the appetites of the numerous guests. The 
Scandinavian custom of having abundant swine’s 
flesh, with the typical boar’s head, was then not 
forsaken in England; and so we find that eighty 
pigs shared the fate of the oxen, wine in pro- 
portionate quantity being supplied from the great 
mart of Bristol. 

Aymer de Valence, son of the Countess Dowager, 
who died in 1307, inherited the title and estates. 
He was a tall pale man, nick-named by Gaveston 
“Joseph the Jew.” As he was the destroyer of 
Nigel Bruce, of Piers Gaveston, and of the popular 
Thomas of Lancaster, the less regret was felt that 
he himself died not the common death of men. 
The last of his three wives, Mary, daughter of Guy 
de Chatillon, was maid, wife, and widow in one and 
the same day :— 


Sad Chatillon on her bridal morn, 
Who wept her bleeding love. 
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For on the day of her wedding her lord was killed 
at a tournament held to celebrate the occasion 
(23 June, 1324). Thereupon she founded Pembroke 
Hall (now College) at Cambridge. As he left no 
offspring his estates devolved to Isabel and Joan, 
his two sisters’ daughters. Joan married John 
Comyn, who was stabbed to death by Robert Bruce 
for refusing to support his claim to the Scottish 
crown. Elizabeth Comyn, one of their three 
children, became the wife of Richard Talbot, by 
which union Goodrich Castle came to the great 
Shrewsbury family. This lady was violently seized 
at her house at Kennington by the rapacious De 
Spencers, concerning whom there was a Welsh 
proverb that when anything was missing whether 
an OX, or an ass, or a fine woman, it was “ gone to 
Caerphilly,” their great stronghold. Lady Talbot 
was kept in durance for more than a year, until, 
compelled by threats, she consigned Goodrich and 
the manor of Painswick into their hands, the 
younger of these favourites of the king appro- 
priating the present castle. Goodrich became the 
principal seat of the Talbots, and by license from 
Edward III. Richard, the first of the family who 
held the estate, constructed at the basement of the 
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keep a prison for offenders. It was a strong 
apartment, fifteen feet square, with an inner cell, 
which had a small orifice for the admission of air ; 
but the outer cell, which was entered by a low- 
pointed arch still to be seen, had no provision for 
air or light. Lord Richard served Edward III. in 
his wars, being allowed seven knights and one 
hundred men as his retinue. He died 1356. 
Flanesford Priory, below the castle, was of his 
foundation, and there are extensive remains of it 
now used for farm offices. 

The castle derives its chief interest from having 
been the home of the renowned Sir John Talbot, 
the sixth baron, who has been more celebrated by 
the poet than by the historian, for, singular to say, 
though one of the greatest soldiers of English 
history, there is no biography of him, except in the 
merest sketch, in his native language. But 
Shakspeare and Schiller, to say nothing of Voltaire 
and Southey, have well celebrated his heroic deeds, 
though a peasant maid was his chief antagonist. 
He was born in 1384, being the second son of 
Richard (II.) Talbot, from whom he inherited the 
castle in 1421. A room, or the site of one, in the 


keep is pointed out as his favourite apartment. His 
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departure in 1427 for the second time to the French 
wars was perhaps as little regretted by his neigh- 
bours about Monmouth as his presence was 
welcomed by the enemy at Orleans, for he seems to 
have been hardly less a scourge at home than 
abroad. In 1423 a petition was preferred against 
him by the male inhabitants of the Hundred of 
Wormlow, complaining of “many and various ex- 
tortions, oppressions, murders, homicides, forcible 
and violent ejections from their lands and houses ” 
endured by them, and their wives and children, 
together with the wrong imprisonment of some in 
strong dungeons until ransom for their liberty 
could be found; all which iniquities were com- 
mitted by Sir John Talbot and his brother, 
jointly with fifty gentlemen of his retinue; and the 
petitioners dolorously prayed the Commons for a 
Government inquiry to restrain these malpractices 
(Rot. Parl. yol. ii.). For twenty-four,;years he was 
the dread and dismay of France, and victorious in 
no less than forty battles and skirmishes; his 
campaign against the mysterious Maid of Orleans 
being, of course, the most romantic episode of his 
warlike career. ‘His nobleness,” says an old 
writer, “bred such terror in the hearts of the 
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French, that ofttimes great armies were defeated 
and put to flight at the only hearing of his name, 
inasmuch that the French women, to affray their 
children, would tell them that ‘The Talbot 
cometh.’” His good fortune failed him at the 
battle of Patay, in 1429, when he was overmatched 
by Jeanne d’Arc, and taken prisoner, with Lord 
Scales and others. For three and a half years he 
was in captivity, the good citizens of England 
taxing themselves the while for his ransom. 
Though the conspicuous virtue of Talbot was the 
Achillean one of valour, which, like charity, covers 
a multitude of sins, we do injustice to his devotional 
character if we accept Schiller’s dramatic present- 
ment of his taking leave of the world. When 
wounded to death at the battle of Chatillon we find 
him, in his Germanized form, breathing a pessimist’s 
scorn on the whole system of things, with as firm a 
conviction as the Schopenhauer of a later day that 
whatever is is wrong, and with as seeming a 
disbelief of an explanatory hereafter. Shakspeare 
gives a truer and more touching picture grounded 
upon the old chronicler Hall’s account of the 
parting scene between the dying knight and 
his son, Lord Lisle, who perished by his side, 
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and “soul with soul” fled with him “from 
France to Heaven.” Had he been a canonized 
saint his relics could not have been more mar- 
vellously recovered. Like “the brand Excalibur,” 
his sword was flung into deep water; at least 
it was found in the river Dordogne. It bore the 
inscription, “Sum Talboti MIIIICXLIII. Pro 
vincere inimicos meos.” A sword with bad Latin 
upon it, but good steel within it, says Fuller. 
Whether this weapon yet exists we know not, but 
at least as interesting a relic is his Prayer-Book, 
which, after remaining in obscurity for four centuries, 
was sold by a peasant to a Breton collector, from 
whom it passed to the Didot Library. On the 
dispersion of that collection it was secured by 
Mr. Quaritch, who lately offered it in one of his 
remarkable catalogues for 1,o00/. The precious 
MS. was a gift from the Duke of Bedford to Sir 
John Talbot on the occasion of Sir John’s marriage 
with the sister of the Earl of Warwick, c. 1424. 
The devotional verses believed to have been in- 
scribed by Talbot himself in the volume, and 
liberally quoted in the catalogue, are worthy for 
their poetic vigour and touching sincerity to be 
included in a chronological selection of sacred 


pieces. But the most striking discovery of all was 
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that of Talbot’s body, within the last few years, 
at Whitchurch, Salop. There had been much 
uncertainty as to the place of his final sepulture, 
though there was little doubt of his having been first 
interred at Rouen. By the instruction of his will, 
dated Portsmouth, 1 Sept. 1452, not long ago 
examined by Mr. Stephen Tucker, Rouge Croix, he 
was to be buried in the chancel of Blakemere 
church—an injunction said to have been over-ruled 
by a promise made to his bodyguard of Whitchurch 
men, who saved his life at Patay, that he would be 
laid among them at their English home. The 
question was decided in 1874 on the removal of his 
effigy to effect some repairs of the monument at 
Whitchurch. His bones were found, and through 
the fissure in his skull made by the fatal axe-blow 
a mouse had entered, and in the “very dome of 
thought and palace of the soul” made a nest for 
her young—a singular burlesque on the once mighty 
Talbot. 

Goodrich Castle remained in possession of the 
Shrewsbury family until 1616, Lord Gilbert, with 
Mary his wife, being the last of the Talbots who 
was resident there. He died May 8, 1616, leaving 
Elizabeth, his daughter and heiress, who was 
married to Henry Grey, Earl of Kent, in whose 
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family it continued till the death of the last Henry, 
Duke of Kent, in 1740. It was then sold to 
Admiral Griffin of Hadnock, Mrs. Marriot, his 
granddaughter, being now or lately the owner of 
the ruin. 

Standing on an elevated promontory, the castle 
from the river is on its south side nearly hidden by 
foliage; but, as approached from the north by 
fields, the bold masses come into full relief. The 
general outline is a parallelogram, with a broad 
round tower at each angle; the extreme length 
being 176 feet, breadth 152 feet, and the average 
thickness of the walls 7 feet. The grey Norman 
keep is built of stone from Dean Forest; but the 
flanking Edwardian towers, and the rest of the 
structure, are made of sandstone excavated on the 
spot, and are as red as Murray’s Handbook. The 
entrance to the Castle, which is near the east angle, 
is itself a fortress of almost impregnable strength. A 
dark vaulted avenue, 50 feet in length, it was first 
defended by a drawbridge over the castle moat, 
which was formed by the quarry from which the 
building stones were dug. About 11 feet within 
was a massive gate, over which were machicolations 
for pouring boiling water or molten lead on the 
heads of assailants. Beyond this gate were two 
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portcullises and another strong gate. The fine 
banqueting hall, the Early English chapel, 
and many other apartments, together with the 
watch tower, the galleries, the concealed passages 
within the walls, and the cunningly-placed loop- 
holes, are a rich study for the curious in castle 
architecture. 

Notwithstanding the immense strength of the 
fortress, it is not known that its capacity for resis- 
tance was tested before the great Rebellion. At 
that epoch it was first occupied by the Parliament ; 
but in 1646 it was garrisoned for the King by Sir 
Richard Lingen, and reduced by Colonel Birch, 
whose Diary, published by the Camden Society, 
gives an account of his operations. The enemy 
was eighteen weeks before the castle, losing twenty- 
four men before the capitulation. The energy of 
the final assault is shown by the rent and ruined 
walls, whose “old bareness” has been rendered by 
time as picturesque as the scenery. We are sorry 
that Wordsworth has not left in a sonnet the 
impression of his visit to Goodrich; but we may 
recollect that his poem “We are Seven” was 
suggested (June 1798) by meeting among the ruins 
the child-heroine of the piece. 

March 13th, 1880. 


Thornbury Castle and 
Buckingbam. 
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Thornbury Castle and 
Buckingbam. 


} HILE Cardinal Wolsey was engaged on 
his palace at Hampton-on-Thames, 
Edward Duke of Buckingham, his 


reputed victim, was equally diligent 


in building for himself a sumptuous dwelling-place 
at Thornbury in Gloucestershire, but the downfall 
of both builders happened before they had com- 
pleted their architectural projects. The longer 
career of Wolsey enabled him to realise his palatial 
designs with greater effect than did Buckingham ; 
but even in the latter case enough was done for 
ordinary domestic accommodation, and to typify 
the intended grandeur of the whole edifice. 
Perhaps few readers of Shakspeare’s Henry VII/. 
think of the great Duke in connection with one of 
the latest schemes of his life—that of building a 
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family seat which should be worthy of the magni- 
ficence of the proudest man of the gorgeous court 
of the second Tudor. Indeed, if we accept Dr. 
Johnson’s estimate of the merits of that drama, the 
parts of Buckingham and of Wolsey might be 
suppressed with advantage. “The play of 
Henry VIII,” he says, “is one of those which 
still keep possession of the stage by the splendour 
of the pageantry. But the genius of Shakspeare 
comes in and goes out with Katherine. Every 
other part may be easily conceived and easily 
written.” If the great Doctor had also said that 
the woes of Katherine and of Buckingham were 
easy to bear, it would have been almost as true as 
this criticism. But out of his own mouth the judge 
is here condemned, for he has himself (in Zhe 
Vanity of Human Wishes) essayed to depict the 
character of Wolsey—which in Shakspeare finds 
much of its expression in the tragedy of Buck- 
ingham—but with a want of success compared with 
the master’s treatment which shows that even his 
strength was unequal to the attempt. 

Thornbury was granted by William Rufus to the 
formidable Robert FitzHamon, by intermarriage 
with whose descendants it devolved to the Lords 
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Stafford, of whom Humphrey was created Duke of 
Buckingham in 1441. At the time of the attainder 
of the last duke the footsteps of this noble family 
had been for more than a century printed in blood. 
The great-great-grandfather of Edward was killed 
at the battle of Shrewsbury, his great-grandfather 
at the battle of Northampton, his grandfather at 
the battle of St. Albans, and his father was 
beheaded by Richard III. The last of the spectral 
forms which rose before Richard at Bosworth was 
the ghost of Buckingham, who, instead of wasting 
an eleventh warning on the doomed monarch, 
should rather have cautioned his own son against 
self- ruining ambition. From the height of 
grandeur the Staffords fell to the depth of im- 
poverishment, the great - great-grandson of 
Margaret Plantagenet, mother of Henry VII., who 
married Humphrey de Stafford, the seventh baron, 
being in 1637 a cobbler at Newport in Shropshire. 
In the second year of Henry VIII. Duke Edward 
had license to impark a thousand acres of land at 
his lordship of Thornbury. Besides “a large and 
goodly orchard well laden with fruits, many roses, 
and other pleasures,” and in the same “many 
goodly alleys to walk in openly, and others covered 
Q 
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in with resting-places,” there were three parks, 
containing in the aggregate 1,550 fallow and red 
deer. That Buckingham was the “mirror of all 
courtesy ”’ may be understood in the light of Paley’s 
definition of the Law of Honour, which is a “system 
of rules constructed by people of fashion to facilitate 
their intercourse with one another”; and, so long 
as this aim is not interfered with, allows the 
commission of many offences against religion and 
morals, including “rigorous treatment of tenants 
and other dependents.” Buckingham’s enclosure 
of land at Thornbury entailed the removal and 
consequent ruin of many small farming and other 
tenantry, to whom no compensation appears to 
have been allowed, at least if we may believe their 
petition to Parliament against his conduct. The 
inhabitants of the district, we are told, cursed the 
Duke for his rapacious confiscation of their lands ; 
and if their maledictions did not cause his downfall, 
they at least hung about his head until that event. 
His destruction has been popularly attributed to 
Wolsey’s machinations, though the authority for 
this is rather dramatic than historical. Shakspeare 
derived his facts from Holinshed, who literally 
translated “that old libeller and maligner Polydore 
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Vergil,’ the only witness for Wolsey’s animosity 
towards Buckingham, who has been unsuspiciously 
followed, remarks Mr. J. S. Brewer, by Lord 
Herbert and later historians. Hall, who disliked 
the Cardinal, and has many kind words for the 
Duke, says nothing of Wolsey’s hatred, which at 
any rate was not actively excited until the seditious 
inclinations of Buckingham had become apparent. 
Certainly the feeling that existed between the 
Cardinal and the Duke in years previous to the 
indictment of the latter was one of friendship 
rather than of hostility, as the State Papers amply 
demonstrate. At one time Wolsey proposed a 
marriage between the daughter of Lady Salisbury 
and Buckingham’s son, saying that the King 
would consent to the match, and that “‘it would be 
both to the King’s honour and surety” to see 
them united; while at the same time in familiar 
conversation he advised the Duke to send his son 
to court to be acquainted with the King and Queen. 
It would be difficult to say whether at this period 
Buckingham was most in favour with the King or 
with the Cardinal; but he acknowledges that it 
was through Wolsey’s interest that the Royal 
kindness was offered. From Thornbury, March 5, 
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1517, Buckingham writes to Wolsey that he had 
received a letter from Lord Surrey stating that His 
Majesty intended a joust on Mayday, and had 
appointed Buckingham himself to be one of the 
answerers. That, in his last interview with the 
King, he found His Majesty so well disposed 
towards him was through Wolsey’s favour, which 
he hoped would be yet increased by his influence 
being used to get an excuse from running against 
the Royal person, which “ He would rather go to 
Rome than do.” In the following year (April 12, 
1518) the King gave Buckingham a “goodly 
courser and rich gown,” which shows that Wolsey 
had not yet influenced the Royal mind against the 
Duke. Moreover, that Buckingham and the 
Cardinal were still on amicable terms after the 
return from the Field of the Cloth of Gold (June 
1520) may be argued from the instructions given by 
the former (November 1520), who therein styles 
himself the “mighty Prince Edward, Duke of 
Buckingham,” to his Chancellor to have a goblet of 
gold made for a New Year’s gift to the King, and 
pomander and chain of gold for the Queen, and a 
cup of gold with a cover for the Cardinal. 


A misrepresentation occurs at the beginning of 
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the play, where Buckingham asks intelligence from 
the Duke of Norfolk touching the interview between 
Francis and Henry in the Vale of Ardres, saying 
that he himself was the whole time his chamber’s 
prisoner with an untimely ague. But it is certain, 
from a letter printed in the State Papers, that 
Norfolk, who declares himself to have attended the 
expedition, and strains his powers of language to 
tell how the French “ all clinquant all in gold, like 
heathen gods, shone down the English,” really 
remained in England, while Buckingham was 
appointed together with Wolsey to conduct the 
French King to his lodging at Ardres on the last 
day of the festivities. Notwithstanding the gift, a 
few months later, of the golden cup above spoken 
of to the powerful churchman, it may be questioned 
whether the donor’s health was ever drunk out of 
it; for it seems evident that the Cardinal’s sus- 
picions were about this time aroused by a servant 
of the Duke having betrayed to him certain rash 
utterances of their master in “his fumes and 
displeasures” against himself and the King. 
Though in the late expensive pageantry none 
appeared with more splendour than Buckingham, 
yet that an upstart churchman should breathe 
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spirit into these ‘fierce vanities” offended the 
stately noble; and no doubt Shakspeare has fairly 
revealed the very language of the railing accusa- 
tions in which he vented his indignation. He is 
“this Ipswich fellow,” a “ venom-mouthed butcher’s 
dog,” a “keech that takes up the rays of the 
beneficial sun,” a “holy fox or wolf or both, for he 
is equal ravenous as he is subtle.”’ Because of his 
red attire, or that his sins were of that colour, he 
calls him that “scarlet sin.” He discerns by 
“intelligence and proofs as clear as founts in July 
when we see each grain of gravel,’ that he is 
“corrupt and treasonous.” But it was becoming 
equally transparent that there was treasonable 
thought at the bottom of the Duke’s conduct. 
Wolsey’s insolent inversion of Rex et ego was but a 
trick of words; but Buckingham’s ambition had 
led him so far into virtual treason that he only 
required the courage and the power to render 
himself Wolsey’s sovereign. 

On a green hill five miles south of Bath, in 
pleasant contrast to the eternal snow of the Alpine 
height where St. Bruno established his first 
Carthusian monastery, are the remains of the 
Abbey of Hinton Charterhouse, whose materials 
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are now Chiefly represented in astately Elizabethan 
house of the Hungerfords. Here, however, is the 
ruined chapel with its groined roof and lancet 
windows, where once officiated the oracular monk, 
Nicholas Hopkins, who, as mischievous as the 
weird sisters in Macbeth, led on with his prophecies 
the proud Duke of Buckingham to perdition. 
Combining the promises made to Macbeth and 
Banquo, Buckingham was to be king and father 
to a line of kings; this the “holy monk” had 
ascertained by “the revelation of God.” The 
promise of so splendid a destiny was not extra- 
vagantly paid for by an annuity of 6/. for a tun of 
wine and 2o0/, for the better supplying of water 
to the priory. Also, as appears by an entry in the 
Duke’s household accounts, March 25, 1519, there 
was a further gift of 100s. “to my ghostly father 
at Hinton.” Like Macbeth, Buckingham had a 
profound belief in divination, and possibly for this 
reason he showed so much respect to gipsies, who, 
instead of being punished as rogues and vagabonds, 
were contrariwise rewarded. For example, June 10, 
1519, we find in the same accounts, “To certain 


’ 


Egyptians at Thornbury 4os.,” a largesse which, 


while it strengthens our belief in the openhanded 
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bounty of Buckingham, may make us almost 
suspect that these soothsayers had confirmed the 
prediction of Nicholas Hopkins that the ducal 
coronet would be converted into a kingly crown. 
But in his wife, who was a Percy, he found no 
Lady Macbeth to pour her own fierce soul into his 
ineffectual ambition, and therefore “I dare not” 
was likely to wait continually upon “I would.” 
Charles Knyvet, the Duke’s cousin and surveyor, 
was among the first to betray the aspiring noble, 
and he found convenient assistance in Margaret 
Gedding, apparently a waiting-woman of the 
Duchess, who two years before had received from 
her generous master the handsome sum of 137. 6s. 8d. 
as a New Year’s gift. Combined with these in the 
conveyance of secret information to the Cardinal 
were Robert Gilbert, Buckingham’s chaplain and 
chancellor, and De la Court, his confessor. Un- 
fortunately for the Duke he appears to have been 
much unloved, and his foes were of his own house- 
hold. With the exception that Wolsey was not 
present, Shakspeare has kept to the historical fact 
in making Henry himself conduct the preliminary 
examination of the perfidious servants of the Duke at 
Greenwich ; and he is equally correct in expressing 
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the Royal verdict that the accused noble was 
“traitor to the height.” The evidence of the 
surveyor is almost a literal transcript of the actual 
charge that Hopkins had promised the Duke “ he 
should have all,” and advised him to obtain “the 
love of the community;” that he told him “he 
should be King of England,” the Duke answering 
that he would “ prove a just prince.” The accused 
had declared he would “chop off Wolsey’s head” 
as soon as his own had received the golden round 
—a threat which is softened in the drama to a 
menace of “revenge upon the Cardinal.” It is also 
in strict keeping with the facts of the indictment 
that the Duke had expected to be sent to the Tower 
on account of his taking Bulmer, one of the royal 
servants, into his retinue, and had sworn “ by the 
Lord’s blood” that, had he been so committed, he 
would have sought an interview with the King and 
stabbed him on the spot, as his father had threatened 
to Richard III. at Salisbury. But this, like the 
rest, was a mere threat. No machinery of plot had 
been constructed, nor any maturity of design 
attained, the whole conspiracy resting on some wild 
astrological deductions which had given assurance 
to the credulous Duke that his descent from the 
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Plantagenets would ensure him the crown on the 
King’s death. The most serious indication of an 
actual plot was his having obtained the royal license 
to attach any of the King’s subjects he pleased 
dwelling within the shires of Hereford, Gloucester, 
and Somerset, and “to carry arms at his pleasure 
into Wales,” which was construed into a design of 
“ fortifying himself against his Majesty.” He had 
informed the Cardinal that it would be necessary to 
take thither three or four hundred men, his own 
servants. His numerous band of retainers was 
enough to excite suspicions in so jealous a monarch 
as Henry; but, whatever his ultimate intentions 
were, there was evidently no organization against 
the Government. 

In the dramatic scene Buckingham is arrested in 
the ante-room of the royal palace in London, while 
denouncing the Cardinal to the Duke of Norfolk. 
He was, in fact, watching the growth of his palace 
at Thornbury at the time when he was peremptorily 
cited to the Royal presence. Three knights of the 
King’s body were the summoners, who, taking with 
them “secret power and also serjeant-at-arms,” 
had been warned not to let their prisoner escape. 
His fatal journey in the month of April 1521 may 
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be traced by the diary of his accounts. The 
messenger with the King’s letter on the 8th receives 
one mark. On the 14th he is at Oxford, where he 
pays 26s. 8d. to Dr. Bentley his physician. . At 
Reading he makes an oblation of 6s. 8d. to the Child 
of Grace ; and on the 14th he offers the like sum to 
“ Our Lady of Eyton, near Windsor.” Hitherto he 
had been unconscious of the spies who had been 
watching him at each saintly shrine, and never lost 
sight of him in town, village, or highway. But his 
heart now failed him, like Macbeth’s when the 
woods began to move, at seeing armed men at each 
turn of the road drawing closer upon him. The 
Duke found he was a prisoner, and he guessed why. 
Ordering his horse, he rode to Tothill Fields. On 
taking his barge and landing at the stairs of the 
Cardinal’s palace, and being refused an audience 
with his Eminence, his worst suspicions were con- 
firmed. “ Well,” said the Duke, “I will yet taste of 
my lord’s wine ere I pass.” He was courteously 
shown to the cellar, and one of the latest entries is 
on April 15, “To my Lord Cardinal’s cooks at his 
place beside Westminster, 20s.’’ On the next day 
he was committed to the Tower. The 13th of May 
he was brought before his peers in Westminster 
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Hall. According to Hall, “he chafe sore and sweat 
marvelously,” and Shakspeare repeats the circum- 
stance. By the unanimous vote of his peers he 
was declared guilty of high treason. Upon his 
condemnation the axe was turned towards him, 
and, being led into a barge, “Sir Thomas Lovel 
desired him to sit on the cushions and carpets 
ordained for him; he said ‘ Nay, for when I went to 
Westminster I was Duke of Buckingham, now I 
am but Edward Bohun, the most caitiff in the 
world.’” On the following Friday six poor 
Augustinian friars gathered up the remains of the 
once stately Buckingham, and reverently gave them 
burial in their Priory Church within Broad-street 
Ward. 

Leland’s description of the township of Thorn- 
bury, as one long street with two horns growing 
out of it, answers to its present form, it being in 
fact three streets in the shape of the letter Y, the 
castle and church answering to the cross stroke at 
the foot of the letter. The castle with its unfinished 
frontage is as typical of the voluptuous days of the 
Field of the Golden Cloth as is the neighbouring 
fortress of Berkeley of the unruly days of Stephen. 
In the former architectural display was only less 
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studied than luxurious accommodation; while in 
the latter convenience was almost as much dis- 
regarded as picturesqueness of form, security being 
the only aim. Windows at Berkeley are features 
externally as undemonstrative as in a Doric temple, 
while at Thornbury they are as nobly decorative as 
they are serviceable. The keep, which at the 
former is the most important part of the stronghold, 
is altogether absent from the latter, which in fact is 
no stronghold, but, like the Cardinal’s palace at 
Hampton, a lordly pleasure-house, the embrasures 
and machicolations being no more intended for 
defence than the pictured panes of the oriels. The 
outline is quadrangular, with bold projections; but 
the northern side is not begun, and no side is 
finished. Entering the base court by a modern 
lodge-gate at the south-west angle, we find on the 
right, or western side, a range of uncompleted 
buildings, in the centre of which is the principal 
gateway, a vaulted structure with a smaller 
gateway annexed. Here we are in the immediate 
presence of the ducal architect. A waving scroll 
above the entrance informs us that “This Gate was 
begon in the 2 yere of the Reigne of Kynge Henry 
the VIII. by me Edward Duke of Buckingham, Earl 
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of Hereford, Staforde and Northampton.” Passing 
into the inner court, we find three sides of a quad- 
rangle, of which the north was occupied by the 
kitchen and stables, and the south by the great hall 
and the Duchess’s apartments, above which are the 
dining chambers and priory chambers, the great 
octagonal tower at the south-west angle serving for 
the Duke’s chambers. These principal apartments, 
instead of being lighted, for security, from the inner 
court, as at Berkeley, have noble bay windows of 
various sections dropping vertically from parapet 
to basement, facing the garden court. If we accept 
this splendid fagade as an example, we may believe 
that the science of Gothic architecture in its decline 
was worthy of its meridian beauty. Pugin, in his 
Specimens of Gothic Architecture, gives measured 
drawings of nearly every external feature of Thorn- 
bury Castle. 

The confiscation of the Duke’s estates consequent 
upon his attaintment reduced his family to indi- 
gence, Lord Henry Stafford, his eldest son, being 
compelled to take refuge with his wife and seven 
children in an abbey, where for four years he was 
boarded at the expense of the monks. The manor 


of Thornbury became a Royal demesne, and as such 
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was visited in 1535 by Henry VIII. and Queen 
Anne Boleyn. It was subsequently regranted to 
the Lord Stafford one of whose descendants on the 
female side, Mr. Henry Howard, of Grey Stoke 
Castle, came into possession of the property in 
1824. Of the parish church, with its noble clerestory 
and tower, we can here say no more than that it is 
worthy of the stately Buckingham. 
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why the diocese of Bath and Wells 
should not, like the neighbouring see 


of Gloucester and Bristol, be honoured 
with two episcopal chairs. Accordingly, we have 
known even fairly intelligent Churchmen disap- 
pointed at not finding a description of Bath Abbey 
in Murray’s English Cathedrals. As the latest 
pre-Reformation form of St. Peter's, Bath, was 
that of a cathedral church, and the structure stands 
architecturally unchanged, we are not sure that its 
inclusion in the Handbook would not have been as 
excusable as its omission. But perhaps the infor- 
mation in question will more naturally appear in a 
future edition of Murray’s work, for it would be 
only in keeping with the well-known repetitions of 
history that Bath should again become a fold under 


its own shepherd. The leading title in an episcopate 
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which has yielded among its dignitaries two 
cardinals, eight archbishops, six lord chancellors, 
and eight lord high treasurers, we can hardly 
understand that so ancient and honourable a city 
should, in this age of the formation of new bishoprics 
and revival of old, accept for the final condition of 
its chief ecclesiastical building, the reduced standing 
of a parish church. Unlike Wells, which has 
always been served by secular canons and never by 
monks, Bath has been the subject of as many 
changes of constitution as there have been monastic 
or anti-monastic movements and mutations in the 
English Church. The first ecclesiastical transfor- 
mation was from a Pagan temple to a Christian 
convent. With clearer evidence than that St. Paul’s 
Cathedral succeeded a Temple to Diana, it may be 
shown that Minerva presided over the hot springs 
of Aguae Solis, and that a temple to her worship 
stretched its architrave within the precincts of the 
existing abbey. A visitor at the present time to the 
Waters of the Sun may see some recently excavated 
foundations of the original Roman baths, which are 
the only constructive relics of the “ arcades of stone 
whence” (according to a Saxon poem, edited by 
the Rev. John Earle) “the streams hotly issued ” 
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until the fires went out in Minerva’s fane. How 
far the materials of the Roman temple subserved 
to the erection (A.D. 676) of the Christian nunnery 
by Osric, King, or sub-regulus, of the Wiccias, is 
not certain, especially as the charter of Osric, as a 
genuine and unaltered document, is received with 
suspicion. At any rate, if we are to believe Leland, 
who seems to have gathered his information from the 
prior of the later house, the “monastery of Holy 
Virgins” which Bertana, the first abbess, had been 
enabled to build by the grant of the lands of one 
hundred villeins, was entirely destroyed by the inevi- 
table Danes. As the English Chronicle states thatthe 
first ship of the Northmen appeared on the English 
coast in 787, Leland was probably mistaken in 
referring to an earlier date the destruction of 
Bertana’s nunnery to these people. It was, however, 
superseded by Offa, King of the Mercians, whose 
many ecclesiastical works must have cost him 
almost as much as the famous dyke by which they 
were protected. In keeping with the spirit of his 
time, when the celibate rule was not practised, 
Offa here in 775 erected a Church to St. Peter, in 
connexion with a college for secular canons, who 


married and gave in marriage, and chanted their 
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litanies till the flood of Benedictinism came and 
swept them all away. This, of course, happened in 
the days of Edgar, a prince whose character, when 
depicted by the monkish biographer, displays as 
many saintly glories as a minster window, and who 
certainly had only less reverence for chastity in 
Churchmen than contempt for that virtue in his 
own practice. Edgar having displaced (A.D. 970) 
the seculars in favour of a convent of Benedic- 
tine regulars, Alphege, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and canonized martyr, was appointed 
the first abbot. Three years later Edgar, either 
on account of the greatness of the church, or the 
greatness of the city, or the importance of both 
together, chose the convent minster of Bath for 
the place of his coronation, being therein hallowed 
King in the presence of Oswald, Archbishop of 
York, and a “heap” of other prelates, priests, and 
monks. During many centuries it was customary 
at Whitsuntide, according to Leland, for the towns- 
men to elect a king among themselves in memory 
of Edgar’s coronation, the richest men of the place 
feasting the ephemeral monarch and his retinue, 
who, in all their ceremonies, were expected to pray 
for King Edgar’s soul. Whether Beau Nash and 
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other potentates of fashion as “ Kings of Bath” 
were successors of these pentecostal sovereigns, 
as has been thought, requires more research to 
certify than we can afford. 

At the date of the Conquest, Bath was the 
capital of Somerset, being the seat of the summa 
Justicia, or highest Crown court in the county. 
This mark of royalty was derived from Edward 
the Confessor, who, at his accession, bestowed the 
burgh upon his wife, Edith; the Queen herself, 
says Mr. Eyton in his lately published Domesday 
of Somerset, thenceforward exercising “the function 
of a high justiciar.” Bath was alienated from the 
Crown by William Rufus, who first of all by a 
charter dated 1090 gave the abbey to John de 
Villula, or John of Tours, as he is otherwise named; 
and by a second charter Rufus granted the whole 
city of Bath in free alms to the same prelate and 
his successors, to be held in as independent a 
manner as the King himself held any city in 
England, that with greater honour he might there 
fix his pontifical seat. About this time it was 
ordained that to increase the territorial influence of 
the Church certain bishoprics should be trans- 
planted from the smaller towns to places of more 
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importance. Bath was a walled city when Wells, 
which was never enclosed, was a mere village. If 
the comparative magnitude and stateliness of the 
towns were a sufficient reason, and the architectural 
grandeur of St. Andrew’s Cathedral were less, 
Bath might again properly enjoy the dignity pro- 
cured her by John de Villula, the first Bishop of 
Somerset, who, forsaking his seat at Wells, became 
Abbot of Bath, making the fane of St. Peter there 
his cathedral church, and its prior and monks his 
chapter. The Abbey of Bath was thus united 
(A.D. 1091) with the Somersetshire diocese ; and as 
spiritual and temporal lord of his newly adopted 
city John of Tours preferred to be called Bishop 
of Bath only, removing the title of Wells. Under 
this style he declares in his charter that “the head 
and mother church of the bishopric of Somerset 
shall be in the city of Bath in the church of 
St. Peter, to which holy apostle,” he says, “and 
the monks his servants I have restored their lands.” 
Bishop John rebuilt the church in grander form, 
and lavishly enriched it with eucharistic orna- 
ments. He is also said to have enriched it with 
men of literary ability, but their works, if any, 
seem to have perished like his own _ structure. 
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After reigning with no great mildness thirty-four 
years he died (A.D. 1123), and was buried in his 
cathedral. Leland saw his effigied tomb in the 
midst of the presbytery, at which time (c. A.D. 
1534) “all the church that he made lay to waste 
and was unroofed, and weeds grew about this 
John of Tour’s sepulchre.” In magnitude De 
Villula’s church probably surpasses the Norman 
cathedral at Wells, and was certainly so much 
larger than the existing Abbey at Bath, that the 
latter represents only its nave with a further bay. 
It stretched about a bay short of the present west 
end, but its eastern limb extended as far as the 
Literary Institution garden. The bases of the 
pillars of the Romanesque church may yet be seen 
about six or eight feet below the level of the 
present building ; and the arch between the south 
aisle and that aisle and the south transept is still 
evident at the east end. The great era of church 
building in the neighbourhood set in during the 
bishopric of John of Tours, or within a few years of 
that epoch; and examples of Norman structures 
more or less exist at Swainswick, Charlcomb, 
Langridge, Twerton, and Englishcomb. The 
last named, the most beautiful. of all, the Rev. 
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John Earle argues to be a miniature model of the 
Romanesque abbey. 

The removal of the dzshofstool from Wells to Bath 
had been in opposition to the canons of the former 
foundation, who protested long and vigorously 
against the wrong done to themselves. To end the 
discord, Robert, the third Bishop of Bath, who 
succeeded to that title in 1137, decreed that the 
bishops should henceforth be installed both at Bath 
and at Wells, and should take their title from the 
joint names of those places, Bath being first. The 
arrangement, however, had been without the con- 
firmation of a Papal Bull, a powerful sanction that 
was not wanting in the subsequent and even more 
serious case in which the great abbey in the 
neighbouring valley of Glastonbury became 
annexed to the diocese. At the close of the 
thirteenth century that rich Benedictine monastery 
was gaining the height of its architectural and 
conventual splendour. To bring into union the 
three important churches of Glastonbury, Wells, 
and Bath, and to become himself bishop and abbot 
of the joint foundations was the ambition of Savaric, 
who obtained the episcopate of the two latter places 
in 1192. So splendid a piece of plurality was 
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almost worth a king’s ransom, and it is a curious 
fact that the Abbey of Glastonbury actually formed 
part of the ransom of Richard the Lion-heart from 
the hands of Leopold of Austria. Savaric was a 
relation of the latter potentate, whom he persuaded 
to exact from the royal captive the grant of 
Glastonbury as an item of the great price demanded 
for his deliverance. This transaction was entirely 
without the knowledge and consent of the monks, 
who had been bought and sold with their abbey, 
though it was not without the connivance of Henry 
de Suliaco, their abbot, who in order to create 
the required vacancy for Savaric, accepted from 
Richard the bishop’s throne of Worcester. In 
return for the dignified gift of Glastonbury, Savaric 
gave back to the crown the city of Bath, worth 100 
marks a year, which his predecessor John of Tours 
had purchased ; and transferring the episcopal seat 
to the former place, styled himself Bishop of Bath 
and Glastonbury till his death in 1205, a title that 
was continued by his successor, Reginald Fitz- 
Joceline. It would require the pen of an eccle- 
siastical Homer to tell the story of the pious rage 
and unrelenting indignation of the Avalonian 
monks, who during twenty-three years were 
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constrained to be represented as the section of a 
bishopric rather than as the brotherhood of a noble 
and independent monastery. To bring them to 
obedience some were excommunicated, some 
stripped and scourged, some imprisoned, while 
others were starved into submission by being 
stinted on one day to meat without drink, and on 
the next to drink without meat. At length (A.D. 
1218), the contention ended by a dissolution of the 
union between Glastonbury and Bath, liberty being 
at the same time restored to the monks of the latter 
place to elect their own chief. Had these been 
content with a bishop for their abbot the See of 
Glastonbury might possibly have survived the 
sixteenth century, and we should not have to regret 
that one of the chief Gothic buildings in England 
should, instead of being a cathedral minster, with 
all its honourable traditions thick about it, and 
also the centre of a lively city which it had created, 
have been reduced to a few roofless and fragmentary 
walls. 

King John, who had confirmed Savaric in his 
bold appropriation of Glastonbury, further benefited 
the see of Bath and Wells by according to the 
monks of the one place, and to the canons of the 
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other, the right of holding ordeals of fire and 
water, and the privilege of trying in their own 
courts malefactors taken on their lands, and con- 
demning them, if they thought fit, to the gallows. 
It appears there was even yet one prerogative 
wanting to the content of the monks of Bath, whose 
ears were assailed by the chiming of the bells of 
the city churches before they had arisen to matins, 
and after they had retired to their dormitory. 
During the time of Prior John de Telesford (od. 
1425) there was much strong feeling displayed on 
the part of the convent against the town on account 
of this evil custom. After some years’ dispute 
it was decreed at an inquisition held at Frome 
(9 Hen. V.) “that no one should ring any bells 
within the precincts of Bath in the daytime before 
the prior had rung his bells; nor in the nighttime 
after the Prior had rung his curfew.” 

Wood in his Description of Bath states that the 
weaver’s shuttle was formerly added to the arms of 
the Abbey as “a trophy of the industry of the 
monks.” The arms at present show no sign of a 
shuttle; but the reader of Chaucer will be prepared 
to learn that the art of weaving was practised at 


Bath in the days of the pilgrimage from the 
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“Tabard.” The Bath looms were once as cele- 
brated as are now Bath buns, and the manufacture 
of the best cloth is still carried out at Twerton, in 
the neighbourhood. We are told by Warner in 
his Hzstory of Bath that, under the auspices of the 
monks of that city, the woollen manufacture was 
established around the abbey soon after its intro- 
duction into England in A.D. 1333. The goodwife 
of Bath was herself so skilled a cloth-worker as to 
be able to pass off her wares as having come from 
the fine looms of Ypres and Ghent. It is curious 
to notice how much rationalistic opinion had 
advanced within about half a century from the time 
when the holy martyr’s shrine at Canterbury was 
visited by that worthy woman in her fine headdress 
and scarlet hosen. In 1459, Agnes Cole, wife of 
Thomas Cole of Bath, was charged with having 
boldly declared that “it was but waste to give to 
the Holy Trinity at Bath, and equally absurd to go 
on pilgrimage to St. Osmund at Salisbury ; and 
that she wished the road thither was choked up 
with bremmel (brambles) to lette (hinder) people 
going thither.” It is not surprising that for the 
utterance of such outrageous doctrine Mistress Cole 


was sentenced to do penance in the abbey church. 
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By the neglect of the monks, or rather of the 
Bishops, who, after Roger (0d. 1247) preferred to 
live at Wells, the church of John of Tours was 
suffered to fall to decay, and, notwithstanding 
repairs and partial restoration, the Romanesque 
building, it is said, had by the close of the fifteenth 
century become so ruinous as to need to be 
replaced by a new structure. This great work, 
one of the latest specimens of historical Perpen- 
dicular, was begun in 1499 by Bishop Oliver 
King, who was principal Secretary of State 
to Edward IV. He has commemorated his 
achievement by a sculptured representation, on 
the west front, of Jacob’s vision of angels, which 
not only caused the original dreamer to raise a 
pillar at Haran, but, by being dreamed again by 
Bishop King, caused the erection of Bath Abbey. 
The addition of an olive tree at the foot of the 
ladders and of the likeness of a kingly crown at 
the top is of course an adaptation of the parable of 
the trees choosing their king, which has served in 
the design for a fair pun on the good prelate’s name. 
He died in 1503, the work of construction being 
carried on by Prior Birde and his successors until 


the time of the surrender of the monastery on 
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June 27, 1539. By an Act of Parliament in 1543, 
Wells was made the sole chapter of the Somerset- 
shire bishopric. The burgesses having refused the 
offer of the incomplete fabric of the church for 500 
marks, it came by purchase to Humphrey Colles, 
who sold it (1542) to Matthew Colthurst, whose son 
Edmund, with more munificence than the rest of 
the citizens together, made a present of it to the 
city, of which it has since remained the mother 
church. The choir was not consecrated until 
Elizabeth’s reign, the nave being even then un- 
finished, Bishop Montague completing this about 
1609. The priory buildings stood on the south side 
of the conventual church. On their removal at the 
beginning of the present century it curiously 
happened that the revestry, which had been walled 
up at the dissolution, when again opened, disclosed 
the copes, albs, chasubles, and other garments of 
the priests and monks still hung round the walls. 
On contact with the air they crumbled into powder, 
like the long buried body of the King, found lying 
with his urns and ornaments. 

The plan of the church is a simple Latin cross 
with a central tower; but Wood, the famous Bath 
architect of the last century, found a figurative 
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meaning in its design, and the ingenuity of his 
interpretation of the mystery might have almost 
entitled him to give an opinion also on our great 
inheritance in the Pyramids. He discovers that 
under “a Gothic dress” it bears the quadruple 
proportions of an Egyptian hall, of Noah’s Ark, of 
Solomon’s Temple, and of the Jewish Tabernacle. 
The nave being divisible into six squares agrees 
with the Ark, the triple square of the whole church 
corresponds with the Temple of Solomon, and in 
the transepts of two and a half squares we have the 
Tabernacle. A less remote illustration would have 
been Redcliff Church, which perhaps the architect 
of the abbey studied even more than Eastern types. 
It is true the storied magnificence of Redcliff is but 
imperfectly imitated; but we have the lofty and 
rapidly succeeding clerestory windows, filling the 
spaces between the flying buttresses, with tracery 
almost identical in design to that of Redcliff, the 
narrow transept, with its deep and high window, 
being also repeated. In Redcliff, the Third Pointed 
style reached perfection. Bath Abbey, with its 
four centred pier arches, and their rather poor 
capitals and broad and shallow ogee mouldings, 
shows marks of the decline that had set in long 
Ss 
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before its erection. But there is much to admire in 
the church, not the least satisfactory portion of the 
exterior being the west front, which Mr. Freeman 
calls an “honest front,” as not outgrowing con- 
structive necessity and being a true ending to the 
nave and aisles. Wells, with its storied tabernacles 
for the display of statuary, is like a magnificent 
reredos, which in reduced proportions would be 
more appropriate to the high altar, where its 
imagery would be safe from the corroding atmos- 
phere. In Bath, with its turrets and battlements, 
transomed window and moderate ornament, we have 
both dignity and simplicity. Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
restoration of the fabric was effected before the 
S. P. A. B. had begun its system of protests, or 
there would have been some not unreasonable 
resistance to the destruction of the coved plaster 
ceiling of Bishop Montague, which has been 
replaced by a fan-traceried vaulting in continuation 
of that of the choir. Its loss, however, is compen- 
sated by the true architectural character of the new 
roof, which will become historical without the 
inferiority of material that would endanger its 


retention under the most corrupt restoration of 
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JALES is now as quiet as a country 


churchyard; but if severity of past 
EAA oppression could help to explain the 
QS survival of a spirit for Home Rule 
among the Welsh, as with their brother Celts, 
it might suffice, in evidence of bygone military 
tyranny, to point to the traces of the Lords 
Marchers, some of whom were the same men who 
carried fire and sword among the Irish. Though 
the Conqueror penetrated Wales, he left its people 
unsubdued, the “natural bravery” of the country, 
with its rivers, rocks, and mountains, being a 
foe that required something more than a sudden 
inroad to overmaster. Our Afghan experience has 
familiarized us with the difficulties of warfare in a 
country defended by cliffs and passes as rugged as 
the people whom they shield; and the military 
system of William I. was one which he might well 
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have adopted to extend an Indian frontier, had his 
career of conquest carried him to the East. He 
empowered his great barons to castellate each 
strong natural position on the Welsh borderland, 
both for defence of the English territory and to 
form bases for aggressive operations against the 
Welsh people. Paying no respect to Offa’s Dyke, 
which, like the walls of Romulus, it had once been 
death to overpass, the Lords Marchers, as these 
independent chiefs were called, pushed forward 
their unscientific frontier into the heart of Wales. 
In advance of the main line of important strong- 
holds which they erected, of which Gloucester, 
Shrewsbury, and Chester were representatives, 
stood the castles of Strigul or Chepstow, Monmouth, 
Hereford, Chirk, Hawarden, Flint, and others—all 
erected, says Mr. G. T. Clark, within half a century 
of the Conquest; while numerous other fortresses on 
the Welsh coast for 130 miles between Chepstow 
and Haverford, on the northern side of the Bristol 
Channel, secured the admission of supplies and 
protected the passage of ships from the western 
ports of England to Ireland. 

Chepstow Castle in its earlier features is identical 
with the Castellum de Estrihoel of Domesday ; the 
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latter name, according to a Saxon poet of the 
twelfth century, quoted by Leland, being a corrup- 
tion of Strata Fulia, which Roman route crossed 
the Wye near Chepstow. The original stronghold 
was founded by William FitzOsbern, the famous 
seneschal of the Conqueror, to whose recommenda- 
tion of vengeance against Harold’s perfidy, backed 
by the promise of sixty ships filled with fighting 
men, we owe, according to Wace, the battle of 
Senlac with its consequences. The castle stands 
on the irregularly sloping edge of a lofty limestone 
cliff that rises perpendicularly from the Wye, by 
which river it is defended on the north, the other 
sides being secured by a deep dry moat. We hear 
nothing more of FitzOsbern’s connection with the 
castle, except that after he was slain (in 1070) ona 
military expedition to Flanders, his son Roger 
became possessed of this part of his estate, though 
he lost it eight years after in rebellion against the 
King. The powerful De Clares then received from 
the Crown the lordship of Strigul. These took 
their name from Clare, in Suffolk, which was one 
of the hundred and sixty manors granted to Richard 
of Brionne by his cousin german the Conqueror, as 
his portion of the English spoil. Walter, the third 
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son of Richard, by way of increasing his patrimony, 
received royal license to the overrule of what lands 
he could conquer from the Welsh, and the whole 
of Nether-Gwent, or Monmouthshire, became the 
reward of his enterprise. How far the holy and 
beautiful house of Tintern, which he founded in 
1131, was intended as an atonement for the crimes 
incident to aggressive warfare is unknown ; but we 
may be sure, from the manners of his ungentle 
times, that he needed more mercy from heaven 
than he showed on earth. In 1139 the funeral 
torches were flaring in the hands of the white- 
vested Cistercians over his remains, which were 
interred in the monastery he had lately built. As 
he left no offspring, Walter de Clare’s estates 
passed to his nephew, Gilbert FitzGilbert, surnamed 
Strongbow, who in 1138 was created Earl of 
Pembroke by King Stephen, on whose side he 
fought. Having reduced West Wales, he died in 
1148, and was also buried at Tintern. 

Richard Strongbow, his son, gained military 
renown in Ireland rather than in Wales, and added 
a fresh chapter to the annals of human ferocity by 
the unrelenting fury with which, during five years, 
he warred against the people. His death, in 1176, 
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was attributed by the Irish to divine vengeance, 
their opinion being confirmed by the remorse of his 
last moments, when he confessed that he had been 
smitten by the saints of Ireland. Isabel, his heiress, 
married William Marshall, whose name, though 
not found in the index to Mr. Green’s Short History, 
may be discovered to have been of some eminence 
in his time by no more recondite a reference than 
to Shakspeare’s King ohn, where he wins the 
blessing of the reader for his humane interference 
to save Prince Arthur from being barbarously 
blinded. Marshall was, indeed, so important a 
personage that the protectorship of the kingdom 
had been mainly vested in him during the absence 
of Richard I. on the Crusades. But humanity was 
hardly a virtue of his character, his cruelties in 
Ireland having been quite in keeping with what 
might be expected from a successor to Strongbow. 
In addition to these excesses he seized among the 
spoils of war two fair manors of the Bishop of 
Ferns, for which sacrilegious act he was excom- 
municated by the injured prelate. The Earl died 
(A.D. 1219) unabsolved, and went to his place. 
Unwilling to leave the brave knight in torment, or 
perhaps thinking it more profitable to get back the 
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fat manors in exchange for his soul, the Bishop 
went to the English Court, and persuaded the King, 
Henry III., to accompany him to the Temple 
Church, where the Earl was buried, and where his 
mailed image may yet be seen. Standing before the 
tomb he exclaimed, “O William, who liest here, 
an alien from salvation, if those lands which thou 
didst perniciously take from my Church be plenarily 
restored, either by the King who here listens or by 
any of thy friends, I then absolve thee; otherwise, 
I ratify thy sentence of eternal condemnation.” 
Henry thereupon privately advised the Earl’s eldest 
son to give back the manors for the sake of his 
father’s soul; but the son replied, “I do not believe 
that my father got them unjustly, therefore the 
curse of the old doting bishop will fall upon 
himself—for my part I will not lessen my rightful 
inheritance.” The prelate, with increased indigna- 
tion, went again to the King, and said, “Sir, what 
I have spoken cannot be reversed, the sentence 
must stand; the punishment of evildoers is from 
God, and therefore the curse which the Psalmist 
hath written shall descend upon the Earl. His 
name shall be blotted out in one generation.” As 
it happened, Earl Marshall’s five sons died childless, 
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his five daughters consequently becoming his 
heiresses. By marrying Maud, the eldest of these 
ladies, Hugh Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, became lord 
of Strigul. The last of the Norfolk family who 
held this demesne was Roger, the nephew of 
Roger the son and heir of Maud. He rebuilt 
(in 1269) the monastery of Tintern, with what grace 
and majesty may be seen by the present ruins. 
Having no offspring, his lordships went to the 
Crown, to which they belonged when Edward I., 
a week before Christmas in 1284, visited Strigul 
Castle. All the estates of the Bigods, including 
the tower and town of Strigul, were given by 
Edward II. (in 1312) to his brother Thomas 
Brotherton, who about ten years later granted them 
to Hugh de Spenser, Lord of Glamorgan. In 
October 1326 the castle was victualled against 
the Queen and Mortimer; and, while held by 
De Spencer, its walls afforded a few days’ refuge 
to Edward II., who was now being hunted to 
destruction by treason and domestic malice. By 
his Itinerary (like that of Edward I. published by 
Mr. Hartshorne in the Collectanea Archeologtca) it 
may be discovered that he was at Strigul from the 
15th to the 21st of October of the year before his 
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tragic death in 1327. While there, he fatuously 
appointed Hugh de Spencer, a man as weak as 
himself, to be commander-in-chief of the muster of 
horse and foot against his foes. On De Spencer’s 
execution the fortress reverted to Brotherton, with 
whose descendants it continued until the time of 
John Mowbray, who succeeded to the estates in 
1432. Mowbray sold the castle to Sir William 
Herbert of Raglan, created Earl of Pembroke in 
1468, and “the first man,’ says Fenton in his 
History of Pembrokeshire, “by name, birth, and 
descent a Briton, who since the Norman Conquest 
was advanced to a title of honour.” The earldom 
was given partly in reward for his putting to flight 
Jasper Tudor and his companion rebels. Shortly 
afterwards (1469) he was despatched at the head of 
18,000 Welshmen, assisted by Stafford Earl of 
Devon with 6,000 archers, to quell the outbreak in 
the North made on behalf of the Lancastrians by 
Sir John Conyers and Robin of Riddisdale. The 
adverse armies met at a plain near Edgecot in 
Oxfordshire. Both leaders of the King’s party 
were lodged at Banbury the night before the battle, 
and “there,” says Hall, “the Earl of Pembroke 
putte the Lorde Stafford out of an inne, wherein 
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he delighted muche to be for the love of a damosell 
that dwelled in the house.” This damosell was the 
occasion of many unblessed words and “crakes” 
between the Earls, and finally of the desertion 
of Stafford with his archers. Thus abandoned, 
although Earl Pembroke and his stalwart brother, 
Sir Richard Herbert, did great feats of valour, the 
day was lost to the Welshmen, and with it 5,000 
men. Chiefly at the instigation of “John Clapham, 
Esq., servant to the Earl of Warwick,’ Pembroke, 
with his brother, was condemned to die, a fact 
commemorated in Wordsworth’s description of 


Bolton Abbey in the “White Doe of Rylstone” :— 


Look down and see a grisly sight: 

A vault where the bodies are buried upright, 

There face by face and hand by hand 

The Claphams and Mauleverers stand ; 

And in his place among son and sire 

Is John de Clapham that fierce esquire, 

A valiant man and a name of dread, 

In the ruthless wars of the White and Red! 

Who dragged Earl Pembroke from Banbury Church, 
And smote off his head on the stones of the porch. 


The estates and honours passed to Pembroke’s son 
William, afterwards Earl of Huntingdon, and were 
conveyed by his daughter and heiress to her 
husband, Sir Charles Somerset, of whom the Duke 
of Beaufort, the present owner, is the descendant. 
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Two years after the tragedy of Banbury, Jasper 
Tudor, in company with the young Earl of Rich- 
mond, the future King, marched from Chepstow 
(a name which first occurs, says Mr. Wakeman, 
in 1307) with the intent to relieve Queen Margaret; 
but on his way news met him of the disastrous fight 
of Tewkesbury, which induced him to retire to the 
stronghold he had just quitted. ‘While he here 
tarried, one Roger Vaughan, a very valiant man, 
sent thither by King Edward for that purpose, 
went about by a trayen to take him, whereof the 
Earl being advertised took the said Roger within the 
town and cut off his head; and so he suffered death 
at the Earl’s appointment, which himself essayed 
by guile to have brought the Earl unto.” Evidence 
of a more tranquil state of things is afforded by 
the visit of Henry VII.’s Queen to the Castle, who 
appears to have been making a tour in Monmouth- 
shire in the harvest-time of 1492. A payment of 
10s. for a goshawk, and another tos. “to the 
mariners that conveyed the Queen’s Grace over 
Severn beside Chepstow,” on her way to Berkeley, 
make up the recorded incidents of her stay. The 
history of the fortress during the next hundred and 
fifty years is of no eventful character, but in 1645 
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was garrisoned for Charles I. In October of that 
year Colonel Morgan appeared before Chepstow 
with 700 horse and foot; the Castle afforded little 
hindrance to the taking of the walled town, and 
the example of the townsmen was followed after a 
siege of four days by the capitulation of the citadel. 
There was, however, living in Glamorganshire a 
stalwart baronet, Sir Nicholas Kemys, who was 
accounted the Samson of his day. As an instance 
of his strength, it is related that he was one day 
met in his park by a noted Cornish wrestler, who, 
desiring to win fresh laurels, asked the baronet to 
try a fall with him. The request was answered by 
the Cornishman finding himself first thrown on his 
back and then over the park wall, his conqueror 
politely sending his ass in like manner after him. 
A place is still shown in the park wall at Cefn 
Mably as the scene of the exploit. A more signi- 
ficant feat was the capture of Chepstow Castle, 
which in May 1648 was betrayed during the absence 
of the Governor into the hands of Sir Nicholas, 
who got possession of a fort by night. Cromwell, 
chagrined at the event, and being in the neighbour- 
hood of Chepstow, marched upon the fortress, 
but found the defence too obstinate to be easily 
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overcome. He therefore left Colonel Ewer to 
pursue the enterprise, who beleaguered the walls 
until the garrison was reduced by famine. On 
surrender Sir Nicholas Kemys was slain in cold 
blood, together with 48 men, 120 prisoners being 
taken. These were temporarily confined in the 
adjacent Norman Priory church. Before the days 
of the Commonwealth were ended, the castle 
received (in 1656) as a captive the illustrious 
author of Holy Living and Dying. Though no 
insurgent, Jeremy Taylor was too distinguished a 
Royalist to escape the notice of the Government, 
but he was not ill-treated, and his imprisonment 
endured only a few months. 

The noble architectural remains, though the 
towers and halls are roofless and floorless, are 
sufficiently entire to recall to view the walls that 
confined the Chrysostom of English divinity. Of 
the former strength of the fortress there is yet 
visible evidence. The outer walls retain enough 
completeness to prevent entrance except by the 
massive eastern gateway. This is of the period of 
Edward I., and, entering between its bold round 
towers, we find a grass-covered court, sixty yards 
long by twenty broad, which is succeeded by three 
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other courts of narrower proportions, the whole 
fortress having been constructed in adaptation to 
the natural ridge on which it stands. Though 
there is some Roman masonry in the structure of 
the great west gate, we need give no more credence 
to Stowe’s assertion that the castle was first built 
by Julius Cesar than to Leland’s report that a 
tower called Longine was “erected by one 
Longinus, a Jew, father of the soldier whose 
spear pierced the side of Christ.” To the right 
of the eastern or principal gatehouse are the offices, 
including the kitchen and lesser hall (temp. 
Edward II.), some of which apartments are 
inhabited by the custodian of the ruins. To the 
left is an ivy-draped building, outwardly perfect, 
called Marten’s Tower. This is an Early English 
work, and contains in its upper storey the lord’s 
oratory—a beautiful thirteenth-century chamber, 
with a fine window, enriched with rose ornament. 
That so pronounced a sceptic as Henry Marten the 
regicide should have had this fair chapel among 
the rooms he occupied when his capital sentence 
was commuted to a mild kind of imprisonment for 
life, is certainly not an instance of the fitness of 
things. His twenty years’ confinement in the 
T 
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castle became, as political hostility relented, so 
relaxed that he was allowed to have his family in 
constant residence with him, and even to visit 
people in the neighbourhood. Beyond the second 
court, which has been planted as a garden, stands 
FitzOsbern’s Norman keep, or what remains of it, 
a good deal of Early English work, including some 
fine details in the clustered columns of the windows 
of the great banqueting hall, having replaced the 
earlier structure. Here was the scene of the fierce 
revellings of the De Clares and Bigods when 
their deeds of warfare were projected or rehearsed. 
The story of one of their raids is told in Scott’s 
rattling ballad “The Norman Horseshoe,” which 
has given so much satisfaction to Mr. George 
Borrow that his Wz/d Wales commemorates hardly 
anything else in connexion with Chepstow Castle. 
Beyond the great hall is another courtyard, and 
finally the back gatehouse. 


October oth, 1880. 


The Monastic Refectory. 
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(9 ; HE Rule of St. Benedict, complete 
only in its moral and religious 
discipline, paid no attention to the 


architectural details of the monastery, 
which were left to adjust themselves to the demands 
of the regulations. Accordingly it may be found, 
by a contemporary plan of the great Abbey of 
St. Gall in Switzerland (edited by Professor Willis 
in the fifth volume of the Archeological Institute 
Journal), that by the ninth century the organiza- 
tion of a monastic house had arrived at so perfect 
an adaptation to the routine of its inmates and the 
occupations of the lay brethren and dependents, 
that a type was afforded for all future establishments 
of the kind. With the church as the consecrated 
head and centre of the buildings, the various offices 
were grouped in the order of their importance or 
convenience, the whole exhibiting so complete a 
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combination of parts that it might be thought that 
the genius of a second St. Benedict had been 
employed to give effect by architectural expression 
to the exact religious economy embodied in the 
famous system of the founder of the Rule. The 
projector of some “ Hygeia, or City of Health” 
might make a profitable study of the self-centred 
and self-contained monastic commonwealth of 
St. Gall as shown in its educational, industrial, 
agricultural, domestic, and other arrangements, 
which were divided into thirty-three distinct blocks 
of building, besides interspaces for gardens and for 
recreation. Our own purpose is not to propose the 
outward form for a Utopia, nor even to describe 
the plan we have been speaking of, but to dwell 
more especially on monastic usages as illustrated 
by a general account of a single feature of a 
religious house—namely the Refectory. As with 
St. Gall, which contained five hundred monks, so 
with later and smaller monasteries, while the 
dormitory with its undercroft branched immediately 
from the north or south end of the transept of the 
church, the refectory was always placed in con 
nexion with the side of the cloisters furthest from 


and parallel with the nave, lest the operations of 
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the kitchen, which adjoined the dining-hall, should 
interfere with religious services. In the Benedictine 
arrangement it ran east and west, and formed the 
enclosure of the cloister opposite the nave; but in 
the Cistercian houses it projected at right angles 
from the outer side of that cloister, and had its 
axis pointed north and south. The Carthusians, 
though dwelling in separate cells, had a refectory 
in common, placed according to the Benedictine 
plan, a position adopted by the Austin Canons and 
most other monastic orders. 

The refectory of a great medieval abbey was 
worthy to be compared in architectural magnificence 
with the banqueting hall of the baronial castle; 
and when we visit some old monastic dining 
chamber, such as that of Cleeve in Somerset, or of 
Worcester Cathedral, wherein the cowled brethren 
more than three centuries past had their last meal 
in sadness, and view the rows of deeply recessed 
and traceried windows, and the pointed roof with 
its contexture of woodwork relieved by rosettes 
and carved angels, we may think that so noble a 
room might have been suitable for a rich feast 
rather than for a meagre repast such as the 


founders of monastic discipline enjoined by their 
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constitutions. But in place of the fierce revelry 
and barbaric festivity in which the knights of old 
are supposed to have indulged was the silence of 
the slender-dieted monks, who, instead of joining 
in the musical din of a minstrel gallery, listened to 
the lessons that were solemnly read from the pulpit. 
The refectory, indeed, was a kind of secondary 
church, for theological lectures gave almost as much 
character to the former as litanies to the latter. 
Perhaps at the present day it is not always re- 
membered that the word “collation,” as applied to 
alight repast, is a survival of monkish phraseology; 
though its proper meaning is unfulfilled unless 
readings from the Collationes Patrum or similar 
discourses are, according to the 42nd chapter of 
St. Benedict’s Rule, delivered during the meal. By 
the 38th head it was ordered that every week a 
reader was to be chosen, who entered office on the 
Sunday, talking and whispering at the table being 
forbidden that he alone might be heard. Ifanything 
was wanted, signs were to be used, each brother 
helping another. Two dishes of cooked. fare at 
dinner were allowed daily at all seasons of the year. 
Only two meals a day were allotted, and no flesh 


of four-footed animals was to be eaten, except by 
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the sick and such as in every way were the weakest. 
The rule, however, seems to have been broken ; 
for, by the Legatine Constitutions of Cardinal Otho, 
A.D, 1237, the abbots of the Benedictines in their 
General Chapter decreed that, according to the 
canon of their founder, the monks shall henceforth 
abstain altogether from eating flesh, except the 
weak and infirm ; which order shows that there had 
been necessity for renewed legislation. The Cis- 
tercians and Clugniacs also ate no flesh, unless in 
case of sickness; and from the Ides of September 
till Easter they had but one meal a day, except on 
Sundays. The Templars had flesh but three times 
a week, having meals of esculents on other days. 
They ate in one common refectory, listening the 
while to a reader, like the more purely monastic 
orders. The Hospitallers, who took vows of chastity, 
poverty, and obedience, were dieted by rule on 
nothing but bread and water; but this meagre fare 
was improved by flesh being allowed each day 
except Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday, and during 
Lent. The punishment of altercation was seven 
days dining on the ground without table and cloth, 
and fasting Wednesday and Friday on bread and 
water, this fasting being prolonged to forty days in 
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the case of one who struck another. With the 
Carmelites flesh was confined to the sick, which 
was also the rule with the Dominican friars, who, 
like the monks, held silence at table. The 
Franciscans when travelling were to eat whatever 
was set before them. The Carthusians on entering 
the refectory uncovered their heads, and, taking 
their seats, bowed to the Cross. Their eyes were 
not to wander round the apartment, lest matter for 
levity of conduct should be afforded; but, as 
directed by the “blessed Hugh of Lincoln,” Oczdos 
tn dtsco, manus in mensa, aures ad lectionem, cor ad 
Deum habere debemus. No pttancta was to be touched 
until he who had placed it had returned to his seat. 
In drinking, the cup was to be held with both 
hands. No one was allowed to speak in the 
refectory, cloister, or the church. The Carthusians 
remained the most uncorrupted and incorruptible of 
all the monastic fraternities; but they nevertheless 
suffered the most of any at the Dissolution. They 
no more broke their rule of seasonable’ silence to 
the last than their allegiance to the Court of Rome, 
which was hardly the case with the Benedictines. 
In the regulations of the provincial Chapter of the 
latter, A.D. 1343, it was complained (cap. ix.) that 
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the monks, from being allowed to speak English 
freely during dinner-time, became too talkative, 
and that when abroad they showed themselves 
shamefully ignorant of the Latin and French 
tongues. It was therefore decreed that during their 
meals they should address one another only in 
French and Latin, under penalty of deprivation of 
meat for two days. If they murmured at any 
decision of the Chapter, they were that day and 
the following to fast upon bread and water. If a 
monk insolently complained to any of his brethren 
against the ruling of the Chapter upon any point, 
he was, upon being declared guilty, to be flogged 
three days in the Chapter, and hold the lowest 
place in the choir and elsewhere during a month. 
If he repeated the offence, “let him for six successive 
days eat bread and water, sitting upon the ground 
with a single mess of pottage (aso pulmento), and for 
three successive days let him be publicly flogged in 
the Chapter-room.” Incorrigible monks were to be 
sent to another convent, bearing a letter telling 
their delinquencies, and there they were to be 
supplied with food to the value of twopence a day. 
The Benedictine repast at collation, which was 
the evening refection, was at first a draught of 


wine mingled with water, but afterwards bread or 
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dried fruit was allowed to be added. Extra cups 
of wine, called carzfafes or charities, were given 
while the collation was being read, on festivals and 
anniversaries to commemorate benefactors. In 
analogy to this practice Pope Boniface the Saint 
is said to have instituted indulgences for those 
who should drink a cup after grace, since called 
St. Boniface’s or the Grace Cup. It may be hence 
inferred that the round and shining British host 
of the “Sun” must look to the Church for his 
appellative of Boniface. One Anglo-Saxon Grace 
was to sign the dishes with a cross; and by the 
39th Rule of St. Fulgentius, each monk, upon 
taking the first bread and first draught of drink, 
said Benedictte to his companions, who answered 
Deus. We cannot tell whether symbolism was 
carried so far as Mr. Browning suggests in his 
Soliloquy in a Spanish Closter, where Brother 
Lawrence’s brother and ill-wisher complains of 
the former :— 


When he finishes refection, 
Knife and fork he never lays 
Crosswise to my recollection, 
As I do in Jesu’s praise. 
I the Trinity illustrate, 
Drinking watered orange pulp ; 
In three sips the Arian frustrate, 
While he drains his at one gulp. 
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Though St. Benedict may have had no clear 
foresight 
Of happy convents bosomed deep in vines, 
Where slumbered abbots, purple as their wines, 

he might fairly have deduced from his own Rule 
the likelihood that not only wine which maketh 
glad the heart would not fail in copious measure to 
cheer the severity of his followers’ discipline, but 
that solid luxuries would gradually fill their tables. 
His Rule was not grounded on abstemious principles 
as regards wine, and wine itself would introduce the 
rest. The goth Chapter, De Mensura Potus, while 
suggesting that one pint or even less of wine a day 
to each monk might be sufficient, yet added that, if 
on account of the nature of the place of their abode, 
or their labours in summer’s heat, or, in fact, for 
any other reason, they stood in need of a larger 
cup, the abbot should have power to grant it. We 
read in the Book of Esdras that, next to woman 
and truth, wine is strongest, for it overcomes the 
king. It was too strong even for St. Benedict’s 
control, for although he allowed that wine ought 
not to be the drink of monks, yet, since the monks 
of his day could not be taught this, “let us at least 
agree not to drink our fill of it, but sparingly, for 
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wine ‘maketh even the wise to fall away.’” So 
gentle a caution would be but gently observed, and 
as there appears to have been no lack in the supply 
of the rich liquor, so there would be no shrinking 
from its indulgence. 

Whether in England the growth of the vine was 
ever so luxuriant as to supply in a considerable 
degree the home wine-press, was the subject of 
a learned discussion between the Rev. Mr. Pegge 
and the Hon. Daines Barrington in the 1st and 3rd 
vols. of the Avcheologia. An old Latin verse affirms 
that London was not more famous for ships than 
Winton for “ Bacchus,” and Lambarde the Kentish 
antiquary tells us that when Edward IT. in his 19th 
year was at Bockinfold, Haymo de Hethe, Bishop 
of Rochester, sent him thither “a present of his 
drinkes, and withal both wine and grapes of his own 
growth in his vineyard at Halley.” The Abbess of 
Malling had also a vineyard at Halley, the Bishops 
of Rochester receiving from her a boar and a 
quantity of wax pro decimts vinearum de Hallynges. 
If we may believe the old chroniclers, the English 
abbeys were really “ bosomed deep in vines,’ and 
the Isle of Ely, Dunstaple, St. Edmundsbury, and 
Canterbury are especially noted for their vineyards, 
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Mr. Pegge argues that vine culture was first intro- 
duced into England soon after A.D. 280 by the 
Romans, and that it declined when better wine 
could be had cheaper from our French provinces. 
The best wine, however, was always imported, and 
the many royal donations of that liquor mentioned 
in the State records to have been presented to 
religious houses were certainly not of home fer- 
mentation. Asan instance of these benefactions, it 
happens that the earliest autograph extant of an 
English sovereignis the signature appended to aletter 
of Richard II., dated from Bristol Castle (1386), 
requiring Michael de la Pole, the royal Chancellor, 
to send annually at the “ Feast of Nowel” a tun of 
the red wine of Gascony to the Prioress of St. Mary 
Magdalen, Bristol. The same sovereign also gave 
a hogshead of wine yearly to the monks of Hinton 
Charter House, near Bath. The abbots at times, 
indeed, seem to have had enough of wine and to 
spare, Thomas Pennant, Abbot of Basinwerk, 
among such instances, being said by the historian 
of the same name and of the same family to have 
given twice the treasure of a king in wine, which 
seems rather incredible. The quality, we are led 


to believe, was as good as the supply, and the wine 
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of pontifical entertainments, which we are taught 
by Horace to have been only inferior to the wasteful 
heir’s Ceecubian, was perhaps not more potent than 
the “ theological wine” of the medizval abbot’s 
board. In keeping with its excellence were the 
accompaniments, and it will be found on inquiry 
that the original crudity of the monastic refection 
was only the germ of an elaborate system of good 
living. ‘We are not sure that the monks first intro- 
duced into our language the word “gastronomy”; 
but there may be less hesitation in affirming that 
the illustrious science of that name owes no little to 
their devotion to its culture. Situated as were 
many of the abbeys in a rich landscape abounding 
with the abbot’s own flocks and herds, and on the 
borders of a teeming fishing stream, it might be 
expected that the monks, who were laymen and not 
priests, would find some agreeable employment in 
the preparation of things fit to be eaten. The 
science of cookery was of course one of gradual 
improvement, and it is curious to contrast the 
simplicity of the fare allowed by St. Benedict with 
the exquisite dishes laid before the later abbots, 
where each course was furnished with a “subtilty,” 


which was an allegorical device in confectionery. 
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Of the luxurious living of certain monastics, Giraldus 
tells a malicious story. It happened on a time, 
that when Henry II. was returning from hunting 
he was met at Guildford by the prior and thirteen 
monks of St. Swithin, Winton, who with gruesome 
faces and tearful eyes prostrated themselves in a 
miry place, complaining to the King that Richard 
their bishop, who succeeded Henry of bountiful 
memory, had withdrawn from them three dishes, of 
which they had been accustomed to partake to 
support them for their religious exercises. When 
the King inquired how many dishes remained to 
them, they replied, “only ten,” but that they were 
wont to have thirteen on feast days since the time 
of St. Swithin. When the king heard this he 
called his nobles around him. “See,” he said, 
“these monks, I thought, Jer oculos Dez, their house 
with all their abbey had been consumed by fire, or 
that some grievous and terrible loss had happened 
to them, who rolled themselves in this miry place. 
But now they accuse their bishop of keeping back 
three dishes out of thirteen. May their bishop 
perish unless he reduces their dishes to the number 
of mine, who am called king, and am content with 
three.” The author of the Speculum Lccleste, in 
Vv 
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which we find the foregoing anecdote, has many 
bitter things to say against the monks, whose origi- 
nal humility and austerity, he argues, had gradually 
given way to pride and luxury. There is much to 
confirm his representation. We cannot encumber 
our columns with specimens of a monastic menu of 
the advanced type in proof of their high living, or 
we might perhaps show that even a Greenwich host 
of the present day need not be ashamed to model 
his whitebait dinner after the form of a great 
medieval abbot’s feast. Even after the overthrow 
of the abbeys, so excessive became the luxuries at 
churchmen’s tables, that one of the reforms of the 
Reformation was the limitation of their dishes. 
Archbishop Cranmer, at a Convocation in 1541, 
procured an ordinance that the archbishop should 
never exceed “six divers kyndes of fleshe, or six of 
fishe on the fishe dayes, the Bishop not to exceede 
five, the Deane and Archdeacon not above four, 
and all other under that degree not above three.” 
The order concludes with a memorandum that the 
decree for a moderated fare “was kept for two or 
three months, tyll by the disusing of certaine 


wilfull persons it came to the old excess.” 


November 13th, 1880, 


The Monastic Scriptorium. 
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The Monastic Scriptorium. 


Yaea| UETONIUS relates that Julius Cesar 
was the first to send letters to the 
Senate written on each page and 


folded into leaves for preservation. 
We are not sure that this is the earliest specific 
mention of the present form of book; but, if Julius 
was the first to supersede the troublesome roll by 
the bound volume, he deserves a bust in every 
library. The latter is a form that has received 
no improvement, and it is one which it seems 
impossible to change for the better. The unwinding 
of a roll and the opening of a book were processes 
of such different degrees of readiness that no other 
innovation of equal advantage to the reader was 
made until the small Latin letter was brought into 
use by the monks, and took the place of the uncial 
character, of which it is a modification. The older 


MSS. were written in capitals, without spaces or 
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points of division in the lines, the whole running 
continuously as one word. The painful incon- 
venience of this arrangement makes it strange that 
the small letter should not have been generally 
adopted before the ninth century, though it had 
been introduced at least two centuries before. In 
this character the Psalter of Alfred the Great, 
which Astle, in his History of Writing, asserted to 
be in his library, was written. Even at that time 
the z had not received the dot above it, which 
Mabillon says was not to be found in MSS. before 
the thirteenth century; one of the earliest books 
in which the complete z occurs being Henry 
Justellus’s MS. of the Gallican version of the 
Bible, written in 1294. Czesar’s Libellus Memorials 
we may assume to have been no masterpiece of art, 
being simply official documents executed with 
despatch. Though Ovid speaks of a rubricated 
title, or rather of the absence of one (“Nec titulus 
minio, nec cedro charta notetur,” Zyzst. Eleg. 1.), 
the earliest mention, according to Mr. M. D. Wyatt, 
of an illuminated book refers to a copy of the 
works of Homer, written in gold upon purple 
vellum, which Julius Capitolinus describes, in his 


Life of Maximinius the younger, to have been 
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presented to that Emperor by his mother. The 
practice, however, of adding figures of silver and 
gold, crimson and purple to the pages of a MS., 
was chiefly the growth of a period when literature 
had become religious, and when a belief in the 
environment of saintly presences undreamed of in 
Roman philosophy had lent a new inspiration to 
the artist's work. Whether the rude art of the 
Catacombs gave rise to the maturer design and 
gorgeous ornamentation of the medizval missal 
has hardly been determined, the influences of the 
Byzantine spirit of illustration having been thought 
to be more distinctly traceable in the artist craft of 
the monastic scriptorium than in the pictorial 
symbolism of underground Rome. A comparison, 
however, of some of the richest of the wall paintings 
in the Catacombs, as reproduced in De Rossi’s 
Roma Sotteranea, with the miniatures in Westwood’s 
Paleographia Sacra, would show that the same 
cloud of witnesses which thronged the imagination 
of the early Christians in the seclusion of sepulchral 
Rome directed the hand of the medieval monk, 
and suggested the like pictorial devices. In any 
case, his work was wrought with the most painful 
diligence; his book was written and enriched with 
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a feeling that in what he was doing he helped 
towards his own salvation. “Whosoever shall 
read and understand this book, pray for the soul 
of me, the writer,” would hardly be subscribed to 
a volume that had been carelessly transcribed or 
poorly executed. According to the lore of our 
Protestant boyhood, the monasteries, indeed, were 
the very castles of indolence—an opinion that 
generally becomes modified on more exact and 
candid examination. To the busy man of the 
world contemplation is idleness, and the quiet 
routine of writing would seem but languid activity. 
But, inasmuch as the only centres of enlightenment 
in the Dark Ages were the scriptoria of the abbeys, 
the labours of the monastic scribes ought, to a 
scholarly estimation, alone to be sufficient to make 
up for the withdrawal of a numerous section of 
men from the ordinary business of mankind. 
Though the triumphal march of literature began 
with the invention of printing, the materials of 
the triumph had been provided by the cloistral trans- 
cribers, who, by their preservation of the thoughts 
of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin writers, supplied 
the chief “copy” for the compositor. It might seem 


idle to compare a great modern printing-office and 
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its rapid productiveness with the slow manual 
efforts of the cloister to multiply copies of books ; 
yet a fair consideration of what was produced by 
the latter would show that, though the feverish 
haste of modern execution—however consistent 
with hurrying modes of living—had no likeness in 
the past, yet the true human feeling which finds 
utterance in each page of a lovingly executed MS. 
has a charm that no mechanically produced 
volume can supply. If the only rays that we had 
received from the Dark Ages had been reflected 
from the illuminated MSS. of the abbeys, we 
should have inherited so priceless a literature that 
its existence would alone be sufficient to invalidate 
the charge of drowsy inertness against the religious 
fraternities. 

It is not always that we can point out the 
scriptorium in the architectural construction of a 
monastery. We must not imagine a spacious 
apartment like the refectory or the dormitory, 
commodious enough for the whole body of resident 
monks. All the brethren were not engaged in 
copying, nor in registering passing events; nor 
were the writing and illumination always done in 


a single large room. It sometimes happened that 
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the work of transcription and historical compilation 
was effected in separate cells, or “carols,” which, 
as we shall see, were arranged in the cloistral walls, 
or incorporated with the monastic buildings. The 
word scriptortum, indeed, was not invariably a 
strictly defined term, being used not only for a 
large or a small chamber devoted to writing, but 
for cells or small rooms; and sometimes it was 
applied to larger apartments which, having no 
other particular name or use, were, as Dr. Maitland 
remarks, called scrzpforta, even when not actually 
used, or specially intended, for the business of 
writing. Thus we are told that Arnold, Abbot of 
Villars in Brabant, when he forsook office (c. 1250) 
occupied a scriptorium, where he lived as a private 
person in his own apartment. One of his successors, 
Jacobus, who became abbot in 1276, attached 
similar cells to the outside of the calefactory, and 
somewhat later two others were added to the 
sacristan’s house. Among the Cistercians the 
scriptorium was sometimes a private cell for study 
or recreation, and among the statutes, A.D. 1278, it 
is required “that monks to whom scriptoria are 
allowed studendum vel recreandum are not to remain 
in these apartments at times when they are required 
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to be in the cloister.” Properly, however, and in 
the great abbeys, the scriptorium was a large 
chamber, duly consecrated, where as many as 
twelve, or even twenty, persons were employed in 
copying and illuminating the sacred Scriptures, 
service-books, and legends of saints, besides noting 
music and giving much attention to profane 
literature. The historiographer usually had his 
private study away from the other scribes. Estates 
were often devoted to the maintenance of the 
scriptorium; that at St. Edmundsbury was endowed 
with two mills, which were a considerable source 
of revenue; and in 1171 the tithes of a rectory 
were given to the cathedral convent of St. Swithin, 
Winchester, ad lbros transcribendos. In like manner 
Nigel, A.D. 1160, appropriated two churches to the 
monks of Ely, ad /zbros factendos. One of the works 
produced at St. Edmundsbury was Lydgate’s Boke 
of the Sege of Troy, an original copy of which, 
written and illuminated by the hand of Daun Fohn 
Lydgate, monke of Bery, atte excttactoun and steryng 
of the moost wortht and myghty Prynce Kyng Henry 
the Fyfthe, we observe by a catalogue before us to 
be at the present moment offered by one of the 
chief London booksellers at the price of 1,720/. 
It is pleasant, by the way, to hear Lydgate praise 
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his “maister Chaucer,” who “our English gilte 
with his sawes,” which had been before he says 
“rude and boisterous,” “far from perfecion,’ and 
of “little reputacion.” “Godfrede,” he adds, was 
the first to “magnefie and adorne it with his 
eloquence” and poetry, and therefore, “for my 
part,” says honest Lydgate, “I will never end 

So as I can hym to magnyfye 

In my wrytyng playnly till I dye, 

And God I pray his soule brynge in joye.” 
The scriptorium of St. Alban’s Abbey was built by 
Abbot Paulin, a Norman who caused many books 
to be transcribed there about the year 1080, Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc supplying the works to be copied. 
It was afterwards rebuilt at the expense of Thomas 
the thirtieth abbot (1349-96), with the oversight of 
Thomas de Walsingham, Cantor and Scriptorarius. 
The labours of the monks of St. Alban’s were 
worthy of the importance of their monastery, the 
extant chronicles of their compilation affording the 
richest of all harvests for reapers in the field of 
English Medieval history. Of the St. Alban’s 
historians Matthew Paris might be called an English 
Herodotus, for though his labours were grounded 
on the chronicle of Roger Wendover, who had been 
a monk of his own abbey, he was the first to 
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connect foreign transactions with the history of his 
own country. His honesty and simplicity, with 
his power of dramatic narration, were qualities 
of style that were perhaps understood by King 
Henry III., who ordered him to commemorate 
a great celebration of the feast of Edward the 
Confessor, appointing to him a seat near the throne 
that he might adequately view the scene. Happily, 
Paris’s mental strength did not give way under 
the strain of his studies, so as to require the severe 
measures that were applied in the case of one 
of his brethren, Alexander de Langley, who 
was driven actually mad by his much learning. 
Langley was keeper of the Abbot’s seal, and, 
moreover, so elegant a scholar, that he could write 
a letter to the Pope; but in his raving he showed 
himself proud and conceited. The Abbot ordered 
him to the cloister, where he persisted in his 
vaunting pretensions to superior intellect and 
scholarship. Much moved by this sad exhibi- 
tion, his chief cited him to the Chapter-House, 
where he caused him to be flogged till he was 
bloody (“usque ad copiosam sanguinis effusionem 
flagellari”), and being still unhumbled, he sent 
him to the cell at Bynham. There the unfortunate 
maniac was retained in solitary confinement and 
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fetters until he died, when he was even buried in 
his chains (“compedibus est sepultus”). 

If we wish to see the former scriptoria of the 
monks, we must look for them in the cloisters of 
the abbeys and of the monastic cathedrals. At 
Clairvaux there were eight small cells in the 
lesser cloister appointed for the scribes engaged in 
copying works for the library, which was, as 
usual, placed over the chapter-house. Odo, first 
Abbot of St. Martin’s at Tournay, used to exult in 
the number of writers which the Lord had given 
him; “for if you had gone into the cloisters, you 
might in general have seen a dozen young monks 
sitting on chairs, in perfect silence, writing at well- 
constructed tables.” All Jerome’s Commentaries 
on the Prophets, all the works of St. Gregory, and 
everything that he could find of St. Augustine, 
Ambrose, Isidore, Bede, and the Lord Anselm, 
then Abbot of Bec and afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, he caused to be diligently transcribed. 
Some of these MSS. are believed by Dr. Maitland 
to be “now the property of my learned friend, 
Dr. Todd, of Trinity Col., Dublin.” One of them, 
since sold for 20/., is entitled “ Gregorialis,” and 
was compiled by, and is apparently in the hand- 
writing of, Alulfus, who during forty-seven years 
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was the avmartus, or librarian, of the convent under 
Odo. In the west walk of the cloisters of the 
Abbey of St. Werburg, Chester, are the arched 
recesses prepared as studies or carols for the 
monks, the latter name being obtained from their 
squareness of section (carreds, or guarrés). These 
were continued in the south walk, the ruins of them 
being yet visible. Each is lighted by a transomed 
window of two bays, while against the church wall, 
opposite the cells, were almeries to contain the 
books. In the destroyed south walk of Chester 
Cathedral were also many carols, and some remain 
in a fairly perfect condition at the south end of the 
west walk. In the cloister of Worcester we find 
similar arrangements, but the most interesting 
example of the kind in England is in Gloucester 
Cathedral, formerly the Benedictine Abbey of 
St. Peter. The fan-traceried vaulting of the 
cloisters there belongs to the second half of the 
fourteenth century, and is the earliest and most 
beautiful in the kingdom. Running below the 
main windows, in the south ambulatory, is a series 
of twenty carols, or arched cells, with battlemented 
cresting, each lighted from the inside of the 
quadrangle by a small window of two divisions. 
In these silent retreats the busy copyists pursued 
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their calm and unmolested work, and though wars 
and rebellions might be distracting the nation, 
they were no more disturbed by the noise of conflict 
than by the chirp of the sparrows in their cloistral 
green. Silence, indeed, was an attribute of the scrip- 
torium and cloister, and we may well believe that 
the scrupulous accuracy with which every letter was 
formed and connected could only have happened 
by the most uninterrupted attention to the process 
of writing. Charles Lamb indeed says, in his 
queer way, that the “ abbey church of Westminster 
hath nothing so solemn and spirit-soothing as the 
naked walls of a Quakers’ meeting.” As we find 
by Elia’s confession that the silence of a Friends’ 
meeting was not absolutely unbroken, ‘some 
trembling female, generally ancient, now and then 
rising to lay out a few words which ‘she thought 


a7 


might suit the condition of some present,” we 
may still keep to the traditional feeling that 
cathedral aisles and cloistral shades are as solemn 
and quiet as a Quakers’ meeting-house. “To 
enjoy one another’s want of conversation” was the 
rule of the writing apartments and carols of the 
abbey. When a book was wanted by one of the 
brethren, he made a movement as of turning over 


the leaves of a volume. To this action he added 
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the sign of a cross if the work needed were a 
missal; for the gospels he crossed his forehead ; 
for a gradual he made the sign of a cross, 
and kissed his finger, with other prescriptive 
motions for other books. When a pagan work was 
required, he was to use a general sign, and then 
to scratch his ear like a dog, because infidels 
may be likened to dogs. Sometimes, however, 
the copying was done by dictation, one of the 
transcribers reading aloud while the rest wrote 
accordingly. ‘Great pains,” remarks Sir T. Duffus 
Hardy, “were taken in copying the classics, the 
Latin Fathers, and all books of scholastic learning, 
but comparatively little labour seems to have been 
bestowed on the execution of books relating to 
national or monastic history, unless they were 
intended for presents.” It was in fitting continuity 
to the labours of the scriptoria that some of the 
earliest printing presses should have been set up 
within the monasteries. The Abbot of Westminster 
was one of the first patrons of Caxton, whose 
printing office was established in the Abbey. The 
earliest Italian printing press was in the Monastery 
of St. Scholastica at Subiaco, the productions of 
which are of singular beauty, and much prized by 
w 
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the collector. In the year 1480 a printing press 
was established at St. Alban’s, of which William 
Wallingford was then prior. Also, in the next 
century (1525) a press was set up at Tavistock, 
wheve a monk was the printer. 

The rule of St. Benedict ordained four hours to 
be daily set apart for reading, but it made no 
mention of writing as an employment for the 
monks, The labours of the pen were, however, 
involved in so much attention to books ; and when 
we consider the vast materials for French and 
English history which have been provided by the 
monks, particularly the Benedictines, and add the 
unpublished MSS. of all kinds in public and in 
private collections, not forgetting the incalculable 
waste of the monastic libraries, we may conclude 
that though, as Cardinal Newman argues, the 
occupation of writing was but an accident of the 
monastic life, yet each great abbey, such as Fulda, 
St. Gall, Gandersheim, Fleury, St. Denis, St. 
Martin at Tours, and our own St. Alban’s, was 
practically a society of letters, and a centre of 
public enlightenment. 


February 19th, 1881. 
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MN Much Ado about Nothing we find 
how the imagery of Bel’s priests in 
the old church window caught the 


attention of the cunning Borachio, 
who, it may be inferred, was no student of painted 
glass in general, though he could yet feel a 
sympathetic interest in a body of men who could 
be as deceitful to their kingly benefactor as he 
himself was to the Prince of Arragon. But, apart 
from Borachio, we can imagine an antiquary who 
might as fully devote himself to the study of 
church windows as did Old Mortality to sepulchral 
inscriptions, and we could rather envy the man 
who had means and opportunity to travel from 
church to church—now in some venerable city, 
now on the green banks of a flowing stream—to 
observe the manifold devices of tracery, and to 


study such illuminated panes as the ecclesiastical 
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revolutions of the past have spared. Though every 
book is not a great action, every great action, we 
are assured by Luther, is a book, which he who 
understands may read. Whether the arch reformer 
would have considered a medieval minster a great 
action we are not sure; but a whole volume of 
thought is unfolded by such a building, which 
is one of the greatest intellectual achievements 
of the dark ages. The stained windows are the 
illustrations of this fine volume, and the study of 
them is in a special way an art education. Between 
the rudeness of the lights of the Saxon chapel at 
Bradford-upon-Avon, and the glorious eastern 
window of Carlisle, with its powerful colouring, 
there is a wide field of art management. But a 
sincere and earnest purpose pervaded the successive 
modes of treatment. The wild play of fancy that 
expressed itself in the queer sculptures of misereres, 
gargoyles, and corbels found no place in the 
windows, which were constructed with regularity 
and beauty; the panes illustrated the religious 
instruction of the priest, while the iridescent 
illumination from the pictured figures of prophets, 
saints, and martyrs was but a symbol of the 
enlightenment imparted by their spiritual presence. 
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The Saxon window was for utility, not ornament, 
while the traceried light was not more for utility 
than for the perfection of the whole design of the 
building it served. Even in so-called classical 
architecture, as exampled by St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the windows, if unglazed, would be mere cavernous 
holes, and are never, as separate features, worthy 
of study. They are, in fact, only indispensable 
apertures, so arranged as to impair in as slight 
a degree as possible the complete effect of the 
building they illuminate. But the windows of 
a Gothic church, instead of being a necessary 
impertinence, are the living principle of the whole 
composition ; and the very life of the building may 
be said to throb through the veinlike ramifications 
of tracery. The poorest Gothic church is dignified 
when pierced with good windows, and the finest 
church loses its distinction by having mean and 
impoverished lights. Even when bare of glass, a 
traceried window like the western light of Tintern 
is as full of artistic meaning as a leafless tree with 
its feathering branches framed in a clear blue sky ; 
but, when flush with colour and glowing with 
imagery, it is as graceful as the same tree with all 
its leafy honours thick about it. 
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Of Solomon’s Temple we are told that he “made 


” 


windows of narrow lights,” and of his Palace in 
Lebanon that “there were windows in three rows 
and light was against light in three ranks.” The 
Temple and Palace windows, with the doors, were 
square headed, and therefore we may assume 
inferior in beauty to the triple stories of some 
English cathedral, such as Ely or Peterborough. 
The tradition of narrow windows was long main- 
tained in Western as well as in Eastern architecture ; 
and in the Saxon and Early Norman church we find 
but contracted openings, much like the loopholes 
or arrow-slits of a castle; and they might have 
served the same purpose in days when a church 
happened to be the only fortress against a sudden 
attack. The Saxon window was splayed within 
and without, the narrowest part being towards the 
centre. The poor attempt at ornamentation by 
annular mouldings on the dividing pillar of a 
double arch was dismissed in the succeeding style, 
the more advanced Romanesque window being 
sufficiently enriched with zigzag, chevron, or other 
ornament on its margin. The simple lancet 
aperture continues to remind us of the narrow lights 


of the contemporary fortress, but the maturely- 
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developed thirteenth-century combination of lights 
, expanding within to a single widely splayed 
opening suggests rather the bay window of the 
old English manorial hall. The famous “ Five 
Sisters” in the northern transept of York Cathedral, 
with their original Early English diapered glass, 
are doubtless the grandest example we possess of 
the pure lancet style; and, viewed in connexion 
with the unrivalled lantern of the great central 
tower, they are a piece of architecture that not only 
York, but all England, may be proud of. Dickens’s 
admiration of them was manifested by his “Tale of 
the Five Sisters of York” in Nicholas Nickleby, but 
he has placed their origin at the earlier part of 
the sixteenth century, instead of towards the 
middle of the thirteenth. The eastern end of the 
chapter-house of Oxford Cathedral can be cited 
as a noble specimen of the later style of lancet, 
where the entire inside bay is filled by an arcade 
of graduated arches, three of which are pierced, 
the arches resting on slender clustered shafts with 
foliaged capitals. Though York Cathedral suffered 
from the incendiarism of Martin, the lunatic, the 
worse visitation of a Wyatt had been spared. 
That wretched architect's operations at Salisbury 
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Cathedral were at the time pronounced “ tasteful, 
effective, and judicious ”; but it was owing to him 
that the many-hued splendour that once poured 
through the thirteenth-century windows of Sarum, 
and damasked the floor like a garden of summer 
flowers, is now exchanged for a monotonous glare 
of light that distresses the eye, not only by the 
sense of what is lost in pictorial charm, but by 
the exhibition it affords of the other senseless 
innovations of the same hand. That a bishop and 
an architect could, so late as the year 1788, step 
down to the level of an ignorant glazier, and join 
with him in literally pounding to pieces the saintly 
windows of one of the most perfect churches in 
Christendom, and casting them, as is said, by 
barrow-loads into the town ditch, would seem 
incredible; but there exists a letter from the 
glazier himself that shows how unlimited was the 
havoc and confiscation. This letter was written 
on 10th June, 1788, by John Berry, glazier, of 
Harnham, to John Lloyd, Esq., of Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square, London, who had at least more 
taste than Bishop Barrington, for he cared to 
possess the medieval glass which the prelate 
thought only worthy of a ditch. “Sir,—This day 
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I have sent you a Box full of old Staind and 
Painted Glass as you desired me to due wich I 
hope it will sute your Purpos it his the best that 
I can get at Present. But I expet to Beatt to 
Peceais a great deale very sune as it his of now use 
to we and we Due it for the lead if you want eney 
more of the same sorts you may have what thear 
his, if it will pay for Taking out, as it his a Deal of 
Truble to what Beating it to Peceais his you will 
send me a line as sune as Posobl for we are goain 
to move ore glasing shop to a Nother Plase and 
thin we to save a greatt Deale more of the like sort 
wich I ham your most Omble Servnt John Berry.” 
The original of this elegant letter, endorsed “Berry 
ye Glazier about beating the fine painted Glass 
Window at Sarum to pieces to save the Lead,” is 
still extant, and was lately printed in the Proceedings 
of the Wiltshire Archeological Soctety. The lancet 
windows of Salisbury and Ripon are as severe and 
stately as the figures of the warriors and priests on 
the altar-tombs they look down upon, but the 
sameness of outline and detail, after fifty years’ 
repetition, began to pall upon the designer, and, 
by a natural transition, led on to the so-called 
geometrical style, which endured for the next 
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half-century, or from A.D. 1250 to 1300. Though 
the diagrams of the Book of Euclid are exemplified 
rather than their properties, the mathematical 
relations of tangental circles and spherical triangles 
are hardly more interesting than the artistic devices 
which we find in windows of the geometrical 
period. In this style are the lights of Lincoln 
Cathedral; and the author of the metrical Latin 
Life of St. Hugh is justly proud of the storied 
pomp of the figured panes he describes. The east 
window is the largest to be found of its class, and 
consists of one grand pointed arch, having a large 
circle in the head which touches two smaller 
subordinate circles, the whole of the tracery being 
formed of a concentric repetition of circles relieved 
on their inner rims with quatrefoils. The two 
windows in the transept are, according to the 
biographer of St. Hugh just cited, the two eyes of 
the church, and signify the bishop and the dean ; 
the bishop looks towards the south, as inviting the 
coming of the Holy Spirit for man’s salvation ; 
and the dean towards the north, as being the region 
of the Prince of the Air, to ward off his advances. 
That in the north transept, with its wheels within 
wheels, and rings full of eyes, reminds us of the 
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mystic vision of Ezekiel, from which perhaps 
the idea of its design was taken; the throne 
encompassed by a rainbow, and the likeness of a 
man upon it, being here reproduced with the 
Christian accessories of the saints in conflict below 
and in triumph above. The tracery of the circular 
window in the south transept, which encloses 
two pointed ovals with their spandrils, has been 
compared by Pugin to the fibres of a leaf, and by 
Mr. Freeman to the branches of a tree without its 
trunk; but the tracery appears to us to resemble 
two sprays of a vine, and for beauty of execution is 
worthy to be compared with the natural growth. 
The windows of Exeter Cathedral are said to 
exhibit a greater variety of geometrical tracery 
than any other building in the kingdom, and would 
as much puzzle to describe as reinvent. Circles, 
spherical triangles, and simple curves are combined 
with every grace but that which is conveyed by the 
flowing lines of the succeeding period. No two 
windows are alike side by side, but they correspond 
in opposite pairs, and show what fertile invention 
was expended in what was considered the very 
soul of the edifice. The great west window, with 


’ the expansive rose that fills its pointed arch, 
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is a fitting crown-piece to the external screen, 
with its storied ranks of kings, warriors, saints, 
and apostles. 

The Five Sisters of York Minster might alone 
give character to that vast pile; but its “walls of 
glass” pass from the lancet to the geometrical 
form, and thence to the most perfect patterns of 
flowing and perpendicular tracery. Those who 
argue that the fourteenth-century period of con- 
struction was the culmination of beauty in Gothic 
tracery can hardly need a more exquisite example 
than the great decorated window of the western 
fagade of York. It is inferred to have been the 
work of Archbishop Melton, who is expressly said 
to have given, A.D. 1330, the painted glass. No 
stone of the original tracery remains, the windows 
having been some years since restored; but, so 
exact is the reproduction, that could the spirit of 
ancient work be conveyed into fresh design as truly 
as in this imitation, we might almost believe in the 
transmigration of the soul of the old architect into 
the new, which is at present a difficult belief. 
Each feature of the geometrical window in the 
aisles of the nave is a complete figure of itself, but 
in the flame-like wavings of the tracery of the 
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western light each part is as necessary to the whole 
design as each leaf is to a flower. Consistently 
with its period of art the monials are filled with 
canopied images of archbishops and saints, which 
are finished with the delicacy of oil-painting. The 
only window in England that can be brought into 
rivalry with this one is the east window of Carlisle 
Cathedral, which is nearly of the same date and 
character. The latter is the larger of the two, and 
has been pronounced by Mr. Fergusson to be 
“ without exception the most beautiful design for 
window tracery in the world.” Every critic does 
not agree with Mr. Fergusson in giving Carlisle 
the preference, but the difference is rather of 
opinion than of fact. Here we may remark that 
York is the museum of England for stained glass. 
Some of the earliest colour glazing in the country 
is a portion of a Jesse in the second window from 
the west, on the north side of the clerestory of 
the Cathedral nave. The date is pronounced by 
Mr. Winston to be about 1200, and much earlier 
than the Early English glass of Canterbury 
Cathedral. The great eastern window is two 
centuries later (A.D. 1404), the artist being allowed 
three years for the fulfilment of his contract to glaze 
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its lights. He did his work with loving care, 
and the poetic grace of his figures, with their 
distinctions of light, shade, and colour, are worthy 
of the superb reticulation of stonework in which 
they are shrined. The window is 78 feet by 33, and 
is the largest in England. It would have been 
somewhat excelled by the east window of Gloucester, 
only that the latter is unglazed in its lower 
compartment. Almost as notable as the minster 
for stained glass are some of the parish churches 
of York. That these should have escaped the 
passions of the Reformation and of the Rebellion 
is as surprising as the saving of the windows of the 
minster through two successive conflagrations. 
The church of All Saints has in the north aisle a 
representation of the Last Judgment, such as 
might have inspired the first of the three terrible 
Advent sermons of Jeremy Taylor. The fifteen 
days of prodigy before that supreme event, as 
related by St. Jerome “out of the Jews’ books,” 
and retold by the eloquent divine, are here as 
thrillingly depicted as in his language, and it 
might be interesting to compare on the spot the 
discourse with the medieval artist’s presentation, 
where the rising and sinking of the ocean, the 
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gathering together of monsters and men, the rivers 
of fire, the falling stars, the earthquakes and 
rending rocks, the trees distilling blood, the fall of 
castles and towers, the birds that mourn and 
change their songs into threnes and sad accents, 
the opening graves and the rush of the reviving 
dead into the caverns of the earth, the final vision 
of the flaming world and of demons conveying the 
wicked to their place and of angels carrying the 
righteous to Abraham’s bosom, are scenes in the 
theatre of mighty horrors. 

A milder, but no less favourite, subject was the 
Jesse window, of which that of St. Michael’s, 
Spurriergate, York, was once a fine example. 
Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, is remarkable that 
Jesse’s figure is carved in stone, and the branches 
of the tree that springs up from his loins are formed 
out of the stonework of the lights. The Jesse in 
the splendid east window of Bristol Cathedral is 
framed in tracery whose symbolical character is 
expressive of the mystery of the Holy Trinity, to 
whom the church is dedicated. This is evident 
from each group of the vertical and radiating lines 
resolving into triple compartments. 

The famous windows of Fairford, in Gloucester- 
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shire, have been worthily reproduced in coloured 
plates by the Arundel Society. They are a gallery 
of religious glass-painting, and the Rev. J. G. Joyce, 
the late Rector of Strathfieldsaye, has eloquently 
expounded the artist’s treatment of his subjects. 
He has shown how a church was a school of 
scriptural instruction as well as of religious art, 
being literally an open Bible where the unlettered 
might read in the shining windows with their 
undulations of coloured radiance the circumstances 
of prophetic and fulfilled sacred history. The 
chancel of Fairford, with its apsidal chapels, was 
devoted to the events of the Incarnation from 
the Annunciation to the Descent on the day of 
Pentecost, the central subject being, of course, the 
sacrifice on Calvary; while at the opposite end of 
the building, the triumphant return of the Victim 
Victor, with his Principalities and Powers, is 
portrayed with fearful energy. The side aisles 
are lighted by Creed windows, which are thus 
explained. It is said that before separating after 
their final commission, each of the Twelve con- 
tributed one saying of the Apostle’s Creed, so that 
the whole being combined, the common rule and 
standard of the faith was formed, This medizval 
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belief was unfolded in the series of windows on 
one side of Fairford Church, while in opposite 
correspondence are the twelve prophets who had 
anticipated the symbolism of the same Creed. 
Thus St. Peter says Credo tn Deum Patrem 
omntpotentem Creatorum celt et terre. To this the 
prophet Jeremiah in the opposite panes is made to 
have said in the far-off ages Patrem invocabttis 
gut fecit et condidit celos. Andrew—LEt in Fehm 
Cristum, filitum ejus unicum dominum nostrum. 
David—Dns dixit, En filtus meus es tu, ego hodte 
genut; and so with the remaining ten apostles 
and prophets with their sayings. The church of 
St. Neot in Cornwall, with its wonderful illumina- 
tion, has given as much celebrity to that saint as 
even his own miracles which they illustrate, and 
we are sorry to be. obliged to dismiss it with 
this passing notice, and numerous others with no 
mention at all. Glass-painting attained its highest 
excellence in the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, and the east window of Winchester 
contains perpendicular glass, the work of Bishop 
Fox (1525), as nearly perfect, says Winston, as 
can be. “In it the shadows have attained their 
proper limit.” 
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We may as reasonably rejoice that so much 
stained glass has been saved as sorrow that so 
much has been destroyed. When it is considered 
that by the injunction of Edward VI. and Elizabeth 
all “idolatrous images””—a very inclusive term— 
in windows were to be obliterated ; and that in the 
days of the rebellion Parliamentary visitors like 
Dowsing, who in his first day’s work “brake down” 
at St. Gregory’s, Suffolk, “ten mighty angels 
in glass, in all eighty,” were followed by the 
occupation of the pulpits by the puritan ministers 
to whom “tinted panes of oriel sanctity” were 
relics of Babylon, we may be surprised that so 
much has endured to a day when painted windows 
even in dissenting chapels are thought no more 
idolatrous than the pictures in the Interpreter’s 
House of the Pelgrim’s Progress. Let us hope that 
they have seen their day of visitation even from 
the injudicious restorer. 
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Cleeve Hbbey. 


HERE is hardly a more disappointing 
writer on English antiquities than the 
indispensable Jolin Leland. He is 


usually our sole authority for the 
structural character of the religious houses just 
at the time of their dissolution; yet, though he 
styles himself the King’s Antiquary, and as such 
was sent through the country to search into the 
literary treasures of the monasteries, the information 
he affords of the places wherein these were contained 
is frequently little more than that one building 
stands so many miles apart from another. An 
instance in point is St. Mary’s, Old Cleeve, the 
only Cistercian Abbey in Somerset, which he did © 
not turn aside to inspect, though he says that he 
passed within a quarter of a mile of its walls. 
Had his curiosity induced him to glance within 
the portal, he would have discovered one of the 
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completest arrangements of monastic buildings 
of its kind in the kingdom, though not one of 
the most extensive. The library, however, which 
perhaps had hardly at any time reputation enough 
to draw a bibliographical traveller out of the 
highway, was already ransacked; and Leland 
knew too many abbeys and priories to be careful 
of viewing one or two more for the sake of their 
architectural distinctiveness. Happily, in the case 
of Cleeve, there is smaller need than usual of his 
description; for, except the church, the buildings 
are in general almost as perfect as he himself 
would have found them. We may yet see the 
gatehouse, sacristy, chapter-house, day-room, 
dormitory, refectory, and many other offices in 
as fairly complete and picturesque assemblage as 
when the monks cast their last longing, lingering 
look behind on going forth into the world. Until 
lately, however, the spot was rarely visited except 
by some zealous antiquary or ecclesiologist, for the 
cloister garth had been converted into a farmyard, 
and the surrounding apartments into granaries, 
pigstyes, stables, and sheepfolds, the lowing of 
oxen and the cock’s shrill clarion replacing the 
chants of the cowled brethren. This was the 
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condition of the place when we formerly saw it, 
but all is now changed for the better. The farmer 
with his stock has been provided with more befitting 
accommodation; the cloister court, relieved from 
an indescribable scene of lumber and refuse, is now 
covered with soft green turf; and the monastic 
offices have been cleansed; while a systematized 
exploration of all parts has helped to make clear 
the meaning of the whole. The visitor to Blue 
Anchor, Minehead, and Watchet, each of which 
seaside retreats is within a few miles of the ruins, 
finds practically a fresh showplace of remarkable 
interest introduced to his view, and it may be said 
that some of the importance of these holiday 
resorts is owing to their neighbourhood to Old 
Cleeve. The pleasanter state of things at the 
Abbey is in consequence of the estate having been 
purchased by Mr. G. F. Luttrell, of Dunster Castle, 
in the neighbourhood, who in 1875 began the good 
work of rescuing the buildings from their degraded 
condition. Under the instructions of the late 
Precentor Walcot, a gang of labourers carted away 
the accumulations of soil, and gradually brought 
to light by their pickaxes the lost sight of the 
Norman. minster, including numerous encaustic 
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tiles and other relics; the result being to offer to 
the student of monastic architecture a profitable 
illustration of Cistercian arrangement, and one 
that even Mr. Sharpe seems to have left unnoticed. 
But, before touching further upon the remains, it 
may be useful to give some particulars of the origin 
of the monastery. 

The foundation charter of St. Mary’s, Cleeve, 
is assumed to be lost. It was formerly in the 
possession of Sir Hugh Windham, one of the 
judges of the Common Pleas in 1677, and is 
fortunately printed in Dugdale. It asserts in the 
usual form that William de Romara granted all his 
lands at Clyve, with its liberties and customs, 
military service alone excepted, to found there an 
abbey by the hand of Hugh, Abbot of St. Laurence 
of Revesby. The pedigree of the family of Romara 
is declared by Mr. Planché to be one of the most 
puzzling in the whole catalogue of Norman nobility, 
and he confesses that forty years’ study had not 
enabled him to penetrate its mysteries. We therefore 
humbly leave these mysteries as dark as we find 
them. It may suffice here to explain that William 
de Romara, who became Earl of Lincoln in 1141, 


received by inheritance the manor of Cleeve, which 
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had passed to his ancestors from Earl Harold at 
the Conquest. His grandson, of the same name, 
was founder of the abbey at that place, the first of 
these De Romardas having left an example for his 
descendants by building the Abbey of Revesby in 
Yorkshire. From that Cistercian house Cleeve was 
colonized, and the founder of the latter seems to 
have had so much affection for Revesby as not only 
to appoint its abbot to execute his deed of piety 
at the former, but to prefer the parent monastery 
for his place of burial, the inscription on his tomb 
being simply ‘‘Fundator Monasterii B.M. de Clyve.” 
A second charter recites more fully the intention of 
the house at Cleeve, which was to be for Cistercian 
monks, and for the health of the soul of “ my liege 
Richard (I.), King of England, and for the soul of 
Henry his father, my lord who brought me up, and 
of all my ancestors and heirs, and for my own soul 
and of Philippa my wife,” &c. Among the witnesses 
were Lord Hugh de Grenoble, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and the Lord Abbot of Rievaulx. The famous 
Hugh de Burgh, Earl of Kent and Chancellor of 
England, who was father-in-law of the founder of 
the abbey, was one of the benefactors; and Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, brother of King Henry III. 
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granted the fraternity lands in Cornwall, including 
Treglastan, to hold peacefully with infangethef and 
utfangethef—z.e. with the power of punishing a 
thief dwelling either within or without their liberty, 
if taken within their fee; and to be quit of the 
citements of the sheriff’s turn or king’s leet, and all 
other secular exactions. By a later grant, inferred 
by the Rev. Thomas Hugo to be of the date of 
Richard II. or Henry IV., Robert, son of Hugh 
de Wude, affords the right of common pasture of 
all his land of Wude, saving his corn and meadow 
land, from the calends of April to the time it is 
reaped and stacked, for 300 sheep and for 60 beasts 
and for 60 swine, on condition that at his decease 
the monks shall do service for him as one of them- 
selves, and receive, should he finally desire it, his 
body for burial. This gives some idea of their 
large flocks and herds, for the Templars were not 
more warrior monks than the Cistercians were a 
farming community, and the scythe in the one case 
outlasted the sword in the other—a symbol, it may 
be hoped, of the final condition of things. For the 
sale of their produce they were, A.D. 1455, allowed 
to hold a market every Wednesday, and a fair, to 
last three days, twice yearly at the feasts of St. 
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James the Apostle and of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross. These manorial privileges had been 
granted to provide funds for rebuilding the beautiful 
little chapel of St. Mary, which stood away on the 
seashore, and had been overwhelmed by the fall of 
a cliff, only the image of the glorious Virgin and 
the altar of the said chapel remaining uninjured, 
being miraculously preserved, as was believed. 
The market was held in the outer court of the 
convent, and we may yet see the octagonal basement 
of the stone cross which once uplifted its head 
among the buyers and sellers, but a grand old 
sycamore occupies the place of the shaft. 

Evidence of the high rank of Cleeve among 
the English houses is afforded by the letters of 
Richard III. to the heads of their order and to the 
mayors, sheriffs, and constables of the realm, by 
which these spiritual and secular authorities are 
commanded to assist and obey at all times the abbots 
of Stratford, Woburn, and Cleeve, who had been 
appointed by the holy father in God the abbot of 
the head house of Cisteaux, and by the General 
Chapter of the Cistercians to visit, reform, punish, 
and correct all manner of trespassers, malefactors, 


apostates, rebels, and runagates, who had sheltered 
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themselves under their vows, and all other evil 
conventual livers. Such visitations, though some- 
times serious in their effect, must, together with 
the markets and fairs, have helped to relieve the 
monotony of the devotional discipline. There was 
also sometimes a little excitement on the arrival of 
a messenger from some distant monastery bearing 
with him intelligence of the lamented death of the 
father abbot of his house, and possibly a little news 
or gossip of what was happening in the world 
through which he had passed. His obituary-roll 
would be inscribed with the names of the convents 
he had already called upon, whose inmates had 
engaged to “batter the gates of Heaven with 
storms of prayer” until the soul of the departed 
brother was added to the saints; and his mission to 
Cleeve would be to request the like kind offices from 
the brethren there. On one occasion he brought 
a petition for suffrages on behalf of Walter Skyrlaw, 
successively Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 
Bath and Wells and Durham, who died in 1406; 
and on another for William Ebchester and John 
Burnby, Priors of Durham, who died respectively 
in 1456 and 1468. Politics were not altogether 
abjured within the cloistral walls, but they sometimes 
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proved a costly luxury. In a Commission taken 
before the Dean of St. Paul’s, London, in 1498, the 
abbot of Cleeve, in company with his brothers of 
Ford and Muchelney, was declared among the 
traitors of the West who had supported Perkin War- 
beck. Fortunately he lived before Judge Jeffreys 
made his gory assizes in the same district, and so 
he might feel happy to escape with a fine of 4o/. 
The most stirring visitor was one who appeared 
at the convent gate in 1536, to tell the abbot that 
his house was to be desolated and his altar 
abolished. Though the alarmed William Dovell 
agreed with the enemy quickly, and accepted his 
retiring pension of 26/. 135. 4d@., it might have cost 
him a few pangs to quit his cloistral home, for he 
had added much to its architectural character, the 
great gatehouse and splendid refectory being his 
work. But all the fair structure of the Abbey, 
except such buildings as the King had ordered to 
be felled, together with 632 acres of arable and 
meadow land, was granted away (February 29, 
1537) to Anthony Bustard, gentleman, at the cheap 
rental of 42/. 2s. 8d. He did not, however, long 
hold the estate, for the reversion was granted on 
March 20, 1541, to Robert Earl of Sussex, at the 
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yearly rent of 33/. 14s. 8}d., the actual value 
being more than three times as much. But in the 
distribution of the monastic houses and lands the 
supporters of Henry had, like the followers of the 
Conqueror, no reason to complain of ingratitude 
from their royal master, the grants being in some 
instances almost equal in value, if not in territorial 
extent, to the Saxon lordships assigned to the 
Norman chiefs. Besides receiving the monastery 
of Cleeve with its green pastures and easy tenure, 
Lord Sussex was enriched with the grant of 
Attleburgh College and Chantry in Norfolk. His 
title was found in his “good, true, faithful, and 
acceptable” services in the Northern rebellion, 
called the Pilgrimage of Grace, in connection with 
which the unfortunate abbots of Fountains and 
Jervaulx saw no relenting in his face as their 
judge, being ignominiously hanged at Tyburn. He 
enjoyed the monastic spoil but a short while, for he 
died the year after the demesne of Cleeve came 
into his hands. The same terms of tenure were 
granted by Elizabeth to Thomas, Earl of Sussex, 
the succession of owners, since his period, showing 
none more careful of the interest of the fine remains 
of the Abbey than the present possessor. 
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The situation of Cleeve, which is so named from 
the cleeve, or cleft, on the north side of the valley 
whence the stones were quarried, is not so striking 
as that of Tintern or Valle Crucis, among their 
stately green hills; but the poetical title of the 
Vale of Flowers, which was given to the spot in 
one of the charters of the abbey in the days of 
Henry III., is no undue compliment to the luxuriant 
meadows, sheltered by a wooded height on the 
north, and by the undulating line of the Brendon 
Hills on the south in the distance. A bridge of 
two low arches, over a rapid stream which flows 
down the valley, leads from the public road at once 
into the abbey grounds, which were defended by 
walls and a moat—a not unnecessary precaution in 
earlier days, whether for cloister or castle. The 
moat may still be seen, and the walls also, though 
in afragmentary state. Within this outer boundary 
were a mill and two fishponds, together with the 
granges and other offices needful for home farming. 
A tall gatehouse is the first conspicuous architectural 
object within the enclosure, which, unlike the 
frowning baronial portcullis to forbid ingress, had 
a gate in the middle, so that a visitor might at once 
receive the shelter of a portico before admission to 
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a larger hospitality. The lower stage is of the 
thirteenth century, but flanked by buttresses of a 
later period, probably added by Dovell, the last 
abbot, whose name appears on a tablet over the 
archway of the inner side as being the builder of 
the upper story. His hospitable disposition is 
denoted by an inscription on the exterior, which 
seems in mockery still to invite the hungry wayfarer 
to a generous board. But the last table was spread 
more than three centuries ago, and 


Porta patens esto 
Nulli claudaris honesto 


will beguile no traveller, either honest or dishonest. 
A passage 46 ft. long by 13 in breadth had formerly 
a groined vault, which, having fallen in, reveals 
above it an open timber roof that once covered the 
hospitium or guest-house, a spacious apartment 
lighted at each end by a square-headed window 
of three lights. On entering the quadrangle a 
hasty interpreter might pronounce the architectural 
plan to be clearly Benedictine, the immediate 
evidence being the position of the refectory, which 
runs parallel with the axis of the church, instead of 
at right angles, as usual with the Cistercian type 
of construction, The later date of this building, 
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compared with the adjacent domestic offices of the 
monastery, leads to the suspicion, however, that 
there may have been some interference with the 
original arrangement; and this on examination is 
found to be the case. 

Leaving this point for the present, we consider 
the scanty remains of the church, which, it may be 
assumed, was one of the buildings that our religious 
King Hal ordered to be levelled. This in itself 
has furnished so fair a quarry for village purposes 
that it has seemed unnecessary to disturb the other 
parts. The walls at the east end where the minster 
was begun to be erected were 6 ft. 4 in. in thickness, 
those of the nave being 4 ft., and the whole length 
161 ft. The remains are pitiably scanty, but there 
are some portions of walls, with traces of procession 
doors and windows, together with some broken 
bases of columns. These columns, instead of being 
clustered like Tintern, which date a few years later 
in the second half of the thirteenth century, were 
of a bold, round section, after the transitional 
Norman type of Buildwas and Fountains. The 
plan was in keeping with the leading abbeys of the 
order in England, having a short, square-ended 


presbytery, and square transepts with eastern 
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chapels. The monks’ choir, as usual in Norman 
minsters, was beneath the low central tower, and 
advanced one bay into the nave, where it was 
terminated by a rood screen, the remainder of the 
nave being for the superannuated and infirm, who 
worshipped in the retro-choir west of the screen, 
and the lay brethren or convers¢ who held the space 
between that occupied by the infirm and the western 
door. Though the rule forbdde ornament, the 
squares of encaustic pavement, with armorial and 
grotesque devices, which have been dug up in 
great number, show that the love of ecclesiastical 
finery was stronger than the spirit of obedience to 
the dead letter. The eastern side of the cloister, 
which with the south is more perfect than the 
western alley (the wall of the church forming the 
north side), is entirely Early English, and from its 
severe style may be assigned to the earlier part of 
the thirteenth century. Adjoining the south transept 
of the church on this side, we find the sacristy, 
which has a remarkable circular window seven feet 
in diameter, once filled with fourteenth-century 
tracery, possibly of wood. Then succeeds a chamber 
that occupies the normal position of the armariolum 
or smaller book-room, but which Mr. Sharpe, in his 
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general plan of Cistercian buildings, calls the 
penitential cell; and certainly its single, high, 
narrow, lancet aperture gives it more the appearance 
of a prison than a library. The Chapter-house, 
with its fine Early English vaulting, follows next, 
and is entered by an archway rather than a door- 
way, for it was open to the cloister, and the double 
lancet, with its quatrefoiled head on each side, 
is unglazed—such were the stringent rules and 
hardy habits of the Cistercians. Annexed to the 
Chapter-house on the south is the conventual 
parlour, and then comes a spacious parlour chamber 
60 ft. in length and 22 in breadth, which was the 
calefactory, the fireplace that gave its comfortable 
name being still evident. This apartment has 
been sometimes erroneously called the Fratry, 
a name that belongs to the refectory, as shown 
in a former article (Saturday Review, February 26, 
1881) on the Fratry at Carlisle. Here the 
ordinary business of the abbey was transacted, 
a fire being necessary for other purposes besides 
warming cold fingers, whether for heating charcoal 
for the thurible, preparing parchment and vellum 
for the psalters and legends, or even for less 
ecclesiastical purposes. The dormitory was a yet 
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more spacious apartment, and extended over and 
formed the upper story of the building we have 
been speaking of. This chamber, now divided by 
a modern wall, was of the extraordinary length, 
considering the fewness of the monks (twenty-eight 
in the thirteenth century and seventeen at the 
Dissolution), of 137 ft. by 24, and is lighted on 
each side by a series of lancets, each deeply bayed 
for a seat, but without traces of glazing, having, 
no doubt, been supplied with wooden shutters. 
Till 2 A.M. the monks slept on their palliasses 
against the piers between the windows, when after 
seven hours’ rest the bell sounded for them to 
descend the night-stairs into the transept of the 
church. That a bedroom fire was not altogether a 
secular luxury may be argued from the fact of there 
being here a large fireplace, near to which is the 
muniment room or library; this extended over the 
eastern bay of the Chapter-house. At right angles 
with the dormitory, and making the south side of 
the quadrangle, is a range of buildings, of which 
the lower story is Early English and the upper two 
centuries more advanced. “Bonus Bernardus non 
videt omnia” was so convenient a maxim that in 
the relaxed days of the rule much liberty was 
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taken with it. Here, as we have said, the refectory 
is in an abnormal position, and, instead of being 
in keeping with the severe style of the dormitory, 
with its simple lancets, is a stately apartment, 
worthy to have been the hall of a baron’s castle or 
of a rich and powerful guild rather than of a 
few self-renunciating monks. It measures 51 ft. 
by 22, and, though but an upper room, is lofty in 
proportion. On either side is a range of windows, 
having tracery of the early part of the sixteenth 
century—the date of the hall itself. The carved 
angels which start from the hammer-beams of the 
magnificent oak roof spread their feathery wings 
with so buoyant a grace that they seem almost to 
beat the air in actual flight. The ascent to the 
reader’s pulpit, and a fireplace, are on one side, 
and there is a large painting in distemper of the 
Crucifixion at the east end. At the west end is a 
door leading to the abbot’s lodgings, of which the 
upper chamber is covered with a fine oak roof and 
the lower is adorned with curious wall-paintings, 
the whole of this part being worthy of more 
attention than we can here afford. 

Not the least interesting portion of the undercroft 
is the doorway to the steps of the present refectory, 
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which had formerly served for the entrance to the 
original one. This ran north and south, according 
to the rule, and was situated on the ground level. 
The interesting discovery in the convent garden of 
the foundation walls and heraldic pavement of the 
earlier apartment was due to Mr. John Reynolds, 
who has detailed his researches in the “Proceedings 
of the British Archeological Association” for 1877, 
an elaborate description of the armorial tiles by 
Colonel J. R. Bramble being in the same volume. 
The western alley of the cloisters was appropriated 
to the use of the converts or lay brothers, and 
we may yet see at the north end of the floorless 
dormitory overhead the doorway to the night-stairs 
by which they descended to the nave of the church, 
whose nocturnal services they were bound to 
attend. This side of the quadrangle has been 
partly enclosed with perpendicular stone tracery, 
which is connected with chambers of the same 
date, now occupied by the warden of the ruins. 
The foundations of the original converts’ house, 
extending, as at Fountains, to the west front of 
the church, with which this part was united by a 
circular staircase turret, may yét be traced. 


December 17th, 1881. 
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HE first edition (1869) of the History of 
the House of Fortescue was privately 
distributed, and it may perhaps be 


thought that so much biographical 
detail concerning a few distinguished and many 
undistinguished members of a fortunate family 
might still have been judiciously restricted to the 
attention of relatives and friends. We are hardly 
of this opinion. The monuments of an historical 
house, whether carved in alabaster and shrined 
in churches or taking a literary form, as in the 
present costly volume, serve to recall many 
memories of more than private interest. In our 
hurrying intellectual greed it might be forgotten 
that such a man as Sir John Fortescue ever lived, 
or that his book on the laws of England claims yet 
a place in English literature. In the fierce battle 
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of books that work has been driven out of the 
ranks; but it will not be his descendant, Lord 
Clermont’s fault, if it remains altogether in the 
rear and neglected. Before touching upon its 
character, however, we may notice one or two of 
the more conspicuous members of the Fortescues 
whose divergent lines centre in their Norman 
ancestry. We cannot pretend to follow in 
detail the pedigrees of the many branches of the 
family, which comprise the Fortescues of Winstone, 
Preston, Spridlestone, Cookhill, Buckland-Filleigh, 
Fallapit, Castlehill, Dromiskin and Ravensdale 
Park—which is Lord Clermont’s—and several 
others, including Salden, the latest. To the 
average reader genealogical tables are no more 
alluring than tables of logarithms, but both save 
much trouble when a particular name or number 
is in question, and they must therefore be suffered. 
But with a feeling estimation of the painful labour 
involved in tabulating the sixteen sheets of descents 
here supplied, with the accompanying pages of 
explanation, we confess to a preference for the 
fuller biographies, and especially for the high-class 
illustrations, both steel and woodcut, with which 
the volume abounds. 
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As in the mere sound of the word “Stonehenge” 
there is something that impresses the mind with a 
notion of antiquity and material grandeur, so 
there is a ring of history in many of our old family 
names, of which that of Fortescue is an example. 
There seems no doubt that this is identical with 
Fort-escu or strong shield; but Lord Clermont, 
with commendable regard to historical accuracy, 
hesitates to receive the traditional account of its 
origin. It is related that his Norman ancestor, 
Sir Richard le Fort, acquired the increase to his 
name by having borne a shield before the Duke of 
Normandy, who at Senlac had three horses killed 
under him in the course of the fight. Hence the 
motto forte scutum salus ducum. William’s least 
vice was ingratitude to his followers, and had so 
eminent a service been rendered him, we should 
have found in Domesday that Fort had not been 
overlooked in the partition of English lordships. 
A shield that had saved the life of the Conqueror 
would be worthy of as much commemoration as 
the shield of Achilles. The latter, let us hope, 
may yet be found by Dr. Schliemann, and added to 
the South Kensington relics; but we fear that the 
former is irrecoverably lost, for no one of the 
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family, we believe, numbers it among his ancestral 
curiosities. Another knight of Senlac was Adam, 
Sir Richard’s eldest son, who became the founder 
of the English Fortescues, his father having 
returned to Normandy, where the family, through a 
second son, flourished until the eighteenth century, 
their lineages being carefully traced in the present 
work. Sir Adam is reputed to have settled at 
Wymondestone or Winstone, in South Devon, 
which, with other lands, he is said to have received 
from the Conqueror. The Survey, however, is 
silent on the point; but a charter of King John 
granting or confirming lands to Sir John Fortescue, 
the sixth in descent from Sir Richard, is sufficient 
to connect the family with that place at a respectably 
early date. Winstone was their first seat in 
England, and it remained with the Fortescues 
until the days of Queen Elizabeth, when it was 
sold or otherwise alienated. During the course of 
the seventeenth century, the direct male line of the 
Winstone Fortescues became extinct; but these 
having in previous times intermarried with the 
De la Ports, the Beauchamps of Dorset, the 
Norreises of Norreis, and with members of other 


ancient families, the genealogical tree has continued 
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to flourish. In the arts of peace, if not of war, 
the earliest distinguished member of the family 
was Sir John Fortescue, Chancellor to Henry VI. 
The place of his birth (c. 1394) is uncertain, but 
“was most likely Norris, near South Brent, in 
Devonshire.” This belonged to his mother, who 
was daughter and heiress to William Norreis of 
Norreis, where her ancestors had been settled for 
eight generations. Having studied at Oxford, he 
was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, where, 
according to his own account, everything good 
and virtuous was to be learnt. In 1425 he was 
appointed a Governor of Lincoln’s Inn, and, a few 
years later, he was invested with the white silk coif 
as Sergeant-at-Law, at which time his bill for gold 
rings amounted to 50/., it having been the custom 
of the Sergeants not only to celebrate their creation 
by a dinner worthy of a coronation, but to give a 
gold ring to every one present at the solemnity, 
from a prince of the blood down to the meanest 
clerk. About this time he married Isabella, 
daughter and heiress to John Jamys, of Philip’s 
Norton, near Bath. In 1442 he was raised to 
the office of Lord Chief Justice, an office which 
Fuller remarks him to have fulfilled with “signal 
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integrity.” Through good and evil fortune Fortescue 
was at Henry’s side, guiding him in peace and 
fighting for him in war. He was at the sanguinary 
battle of Towton, fought on Palm Sunday, 1461; 
and it must have been soon after this event, 
and during the flight of the King and Queen 
Margaret, with the Prince, to the Court of Scot- 
land, that he was made Lord Chancellor. It is 
certain, from a letter here printed, that Henry 
carried. with him a signet; and the very 
presence, as Lord Clermont remarks, in his 
retinue of “the venerable and famous Lord Chief 
Justice of England would in itself naturally 
suggest such an appointment.” Chief Justice 
Flint, however, affirmed that Sir John Fortesque 
was never actual Chancellor of England, and 
that his office was simply titular, an opinion in 
which Lord Campbell and Mr, Foss agree. Lord 
Clermont has dispassionately considered the argu- 
ments on both sides of the question; and we are 
inclined to decide with him that Fortescue at one 
time held the seal, though, owing to the troubles of 
the kingdom, he never practised at Westminster 
Hall. Henry, in his letters, calls him his liege 
Chancellor, and there is here given a copy of an 
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ancient portrait in which the seal-bag is clearly 
pictured. Moreover—and this we think a strong 
argument, though Lord Clermont has laid no stress 
upon it—Fortescue, in his De Laudibus Legum 
Angle, always styles himself the King’s Chancellor 
(Regis Anglia Cancellarius), and the young Prince 
in the dialogue is made to use the like form. Sir 
John Fortescue’s knowledge of the English 
Constitution would surely have enabled him to 
distinguish between the nominal and the actual 
office he claimed, and that one of so renowned 
integrity should falsify his position, and at the time 
when he was professedly teaching the King’s son 
the rules of true and righteous polity should assert 
to himself a dignity to which he had no right, seems 
incredible. But he still held the sword as well as the 
seal; and when the Scottish chieftains, in the hope 
of plunder, had enabled Margaret to raise fresh 
troops, we find the Chancellor in the thick of the 
fights at Hedgeley Moor and at Hexham, in both 
of which conflicts the Lancastrians were defeated, 
with terrible consequences to many of their more 
illustrious supporters. The next seven years were 
endured by the Queen and Prince (Henry being 
in the Tower) in the duchy of Lorraine, where 
Z 
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Margaret’s father, René of Anjou, had granted for 
their refuge the castle of St. Mighel in the rocky 
valley of the Meuse. In a letter of the faithful 
Chancellor, who attended them, it is said, “ We be 
all in great poverty, but yet the Queen sustaineth 
us in meat and drink, so as we be not in extreme 
necessity. Her highness may do no more to us than 
she doth.” No man, he adds, would lend them 
money, however great their want. In Avne of 
Geterstein, indeed, we find “ Great Albion’s queen” 
accepting a silver piece in the disguise of a mendi- 
cant at the door of Strasbourg Cathedral; but this, 
of course, is sheer fiction. We may be rather sur- 
prised not to meet with Fortescue in the triology of 
Henry VI. His constant presence at the Lancastrian 
Court, both at home and in exile, together with his 
being the chief adviser of the King and the 
instructor of the Prince, might, we imagine, have 
ensured him some mention in those dramas. 
Besides writing while at St. Mighel his work on the 
Laws of England, he was busy in negotiating with 
foreign Powers for the restoration of his fallen 
master. The temporary success of Warwick and 
Clarence on behalf of Henry encouraged the return 
of Margaret and the Prince with Fortescue, but it 
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was only to find that Warwick was slain and that 
Clarence had gone over to the Yorkists. At the 
decisive battle of Tewkesbury Fortescue dealt his last 
stroke for Lancaster, and though afterwardsattainted, 
he was pardoned on condition that he would retract 
the arguments he had used in his treatise in favour 
of the defeated cause, and write another in defence 
of the successful dynasty. To recall what he had 
spoken against Edward, and prove the White Rose 
of York, which was dewed with the blood of his 
King and of a sweet young Prince and of others of 
his dearest friends, to be as stainless and irreproach- 
able as the snow-white rose of Dante’s vision, must 
have cost him some casuistical explanation. But 
it was useless to fight on for the dead, and he owed 
Edward a debt of gratitude for sparing his own 
advanced life. The “ Declaration” in which he 
disproved all his former arguments against the 
King’s title was first printed in 1869 by the editor 
of the present volume, who has here reproduced it. 
The only known copy of the Defence of the House of 
Lancaster perished in the fire at the Cotton Library. 
After all, a lawyer may be expected to plead on 
the side which last engages him, and though there 
was a change of client, Fortescue did not gainsay 
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his political theory as put forth in the De Laudibus 
—that the King has no power but as derived 
from the will of the nation. The people had 
declared that they would have no King but Edward 
who now reigned, therefore let the will of the people 
prevail. The treatise in which his view of the 
English Constitution is expressed, is full of sound 
and interesting argument, and of humane and 
generous sentiment. He denounces what he calls 
“the absolute regal government of France,” and 
shows that the welfare of the people depends upon 
a limited monarchy. As in the human body, he 
argues, the members and even the head derive their 
activity from the heart, so the kingdom is a “mystical 
body” of which the King is head; but the will or 
intention of the people the heart or first principle 
of action. As the head of the natural body 
cannot change the nerves and sinews, or deny to 
the several parts their proper energy, neither can 
the king alter the laws which are the nerves and 
sinews of the State. It followed that the body 
politic, with its kingly head under whatever name, 
was always in nature the same. After the accession 
of Edward, Sir John Fortescue retired from public 
life to his pleasant seat at Ebrington in Gloucester- 
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shire. Here he died at about the age of ninety, 
and his sepulchral effigy may be seen in the village 
church, of which a view is here given in connexion 
with a sixteenth-century manor-house that includes 
some portion of the older mansion. His only son 
Martin married Elizabeth Denzelle, heiress of 
Filleigh (now Castlehill), Weare Giffard, and 
Buckland-Filleigh, all in North Devon. Martin 
died before his father, and John, his son, inherited 
the estates both of his mother and grandfather. 
Weare Giffard, built by Martin Fortescue about 
1460, yet stands, and is one of the most picturesque 
of manor-houses. Of the family descended directly 
from the Chancellor, Castlehill is, however, the 
principal seat, of which Hugh Viscount Ebrington, 
who succeeded as third Earl in 1866, is the 
possessor. 

Saints at the Court of Henry VIII. were scarce, 
and it is therefore interesting to notice in the 
present volume a remarkable full-length portrait, 
from a painting in the Collegio di San Paolo, 
Malta, of a tall man, with a halo round his head, a 
bowed and mortified face, and his hands tied 
together and grasping a cross, while a short sword 
is applied by unseen agency to his throat, from 
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which the blood drops upon his cloak, which bears 
a Maltese cross. This represents Sir Adrian 
Fortescue, who, as a Knight of St. John, suffered 
for denying the King’s supremacy, being included 
with Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, her son, 
Cardinal Pole, and others in the Act of Attainder 
passed in 1539. More faithful to the supreme 
Pontiff than his Holiness’s more professed servants 
the bishops and abbots, he refused to acknowledge 
the King’s spiritual headship, and was executed 
accordingly without being allowed to make his 
defence. Such rare fidelity has not even yet been 
forgotten in his own Church, and so lately asin 1874 
there was “a serious desire on the part of some 
Roman Catholics of high standing to promote him 
from the rank of ‘Beato’ to that of Saint, but it 
appears unsuccessfully.” Sir John, the eldest son of 
Sir Adrian by the second of his four wives, was eight 
years old at the time when his father was beheaded. 
He grew into such favour at Court, that he was 
appointed preceptor to the Princess Elizabeth, and 
afterwards master of the Royal wardrobe, which 
then contained the clothes that had been worn by 
our English sovereigns on high festivals. In his 


portraits he appears a true Elizabethan statesman, 
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with a full, open, grave and dignified countenance, 
and he looks such a one as we might expect would 
build for himself a lordly house. His mansion at 
Salden was the finest in the county of Bucks, and 
cost at the time the sum of 33,000/., the attached 
grounds being of course laid out in the luxurious 
taste of his day, with terraced walks, fish-ponds, 
gardens, fountains, thickets, and arbours. The 
windows, many of which were emblazoned, were so 
numerous as to employ, it is said, one of the sixty 
servants to open and close. A bullock was killed 
daily to supply the house and maintain its lavish 
hospitality. In a field, still called Beggars’ 
Mead, on the estate, the remains of the previous 
day’s victuals were daily served out to the poor. 
Sir John Fortescue seems to have had a full con- 
ception of the grandeur of his own period, and in 
one of his speeches he magnifies his Royal mistress, 
who was, he declares, “ able to match any Prince 
in Europe, which the Spaniards found when they 
came to invade us. Yea, she hath with her ships 
compassed the whole world, whereby this land is 
made famous throughout all places. She did find 
in her Navy all Iron Pieces, but she hath furnished 
it with Artillery of Brass, so that one of her ships is 
not a subject’s, but a petty king’s wealth.” At this 
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time, 1593, he was Lord High Treasurer, and three 
years later we find the Earl of Essex commending 
to his favour “the man Mr. Francis Bacon, a kind 
and worthy friend to us both.” It seems a pitiable 
change in the relationship of parties that in 1600 
the same Mr. Francis Bacon opened the prosecution 
against the Earl of Essex, and that Sir John 
Fortescue was one of the judges who condemned 
the fallen favourite. The last male descendant of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Minister died in r729, and 
Salden House was soon after sold for its materials, 
four years being allowed for their removal. 

Lord Clermont’s own branch was founded in the 
seventeenth century by Sir Faithful Fortescue, third 
son of John, of Buckland-Filleigh, by Susannah 
Chichester, his wife. Having followed Lord 
Chichester, his uncle on his mother’s side, to 
Ireland, he there became Governor of Carrickfergus, 
and was granted a large tract of land in the county of 
Antrim, still called the manor of Fortescue, although 
the lands do not now belong to the family. The 
troubles in Ireland were as great in his day as in 
our own, and one of his sons was killed by the 
rebels. Coming to England for supplies towards 
the reduction of the North of Ireland, he raised a 
company of horse and foot; but, before he could 
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embark, the King’s standard had been raised at 
Nottingham, and Fortescue’s troops were draughted 
into the Parliamentary army and ordered to the 
Midlands, without regard to any Royalist feelings 
of officers or men. The effect was that a few 
months later Fortescue’s troops were arrayed on 
the field of Edgehill in opposition to the King. 
Instead, however, of levelling their carbines against 
the Cavaliers, they fired them into the ground, and 
suddenly passed over to Prince Rupert, but not 
before twenty of them had fallen by the hands of 
their friends through not having thrown off the 
alien colours, and their intention being mistaken. 
Fortescue was imprisoned, but, on the whole, was 
leniently dealt with by the Parliament, and lived to 
fight at the battle of Worcester on the King’s side. 
He died in 1666 at Carisbroke, where the old 
manor-house may yet be seen, as well as his 
monumental tomb, lately restored by Lord Clermont, 
in the neighbouring church. His grandson, William 
of Newragh, was the father of Thomas Fortescue, 
by whom the fine seats of Clermont Park and 
Ravensdale, in County Louth, were arranged much 
as they are now. His son William Henry was 
raised to the Irish Peerage in 1770 as Baron 
Clermont; in 1776 he was created Viscount and 
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Baron Clermont, and in 1777 he became Earl of 
Clermont, a title probably suggested by his frequent 
visits with his Countess to the Court of Versailles, 
where their presence was very acceptable to Marie 
Antoinette. Earl Clermont was for some time 
“Father of the Turf,” and his horse Aimwell won 
in 1785 the sixth Derby. More fortunate than some 
of the children of the Turf, “he enjoyed,’ we are 
told, “every hour of human life,’ so we may 
conclude that his losses were not at any time 
grievous. On his death in 1806, the earldom 
became extinct, the viscounty passing to the son 
of his younger brother, who died unmarried in 
1829. After some descents by collateral heir- 
ships, the estates came to Thomas, son of Colonel 
Fortescue of Dromiskin, in whom the barony was 
revived in 1852. 

Had the limits of our notice suffered us to follow 
out the several lineages of the family, we might, 
for the sake of his literary connexions, have 
mentioned the Honourable William Fortescue, 
Master of the Rolls, of the Buckland-Filleigh 
branch. Of the mansion and church at that place 
an engraving is supplied, the former being a 
mansion with a columned portico and pediment 
rising to the roof. In the landscape arrangements 
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many improvements were suggested by Pope, the 
recesses of its pomp of groves being opened by 
several miles of drives being formed through 
them. But the master left no children to enjoy the 
grateful shades. Probably he did not himself 
much frequent them. London was the better Eden 
to the wits of his day, as Gay in his Zriva 
has hinted, in the Miltonian close of some lines 
addressed to Fortescue :— 
Through the long Strand together let us stray; 
‘With thee conversing I forget the way. 

Some of his letters are preserved by Pope having 
characteristically used the blank pages for the 
early draught of his Homer. Fortescue was 
the author of the burlesque report of the case 
“ Stradling versus Styles; or, the Pyed Horses,” 
contributed to Martinus Scriblerus, “a witty and 
lively little piece, still much in favour with 
lawyers.” Sir John Swale had six black horses, 
six white horses, and six pied horses; and in 
his last will he bequeaths to his friend Matthew 
Stradling all his “black and white horses.” The 
question arose whether in this expression the pied 
horses were included. It was argued for the 
affirmative that by the word “ black” all the black 
horses were devised, and by the word “ white” all 
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the white horses, and by the same words taken 
conjunctively and as a whole the horses that were 
black and white—that is to say the pied horses— 
were devised also. For the defendant it was 
maintained that “a pyed horse is not a white horse, 
neither is a pyed a black horse; how, then, can 
pyed horses come under the words of black and 
white horses?’’ Judgment was, however, given for 
the plaintiff mzs¢ causa. But there was an arrest 
of judgment, as the pied horses proved to be mares. 
The Hon. William Fortescue, of whom a fine 
portrait by Thomas Hudson is given, does not 
sleep with his fathers, but near the Communion 
table in the Rolls’ Chapel. He died in 1749. 

This stately volume adds fresh honour to the 
ancient family it represents ; and we hope that so 
monumental a history will not stand alone, but be 
imitated by literary members of other illustrious 
houses. The sumptuous proportions, Chiswick 
letterpress, and art embellishments are worthy to 
have set forth a Royal House. The literary style 
is clear and manly, without any attempt at fine 
writing or undue elevation of the family by the 


conversion of legend into historical fact. 


february 26th, 1882. 


The Berkeley Manuscripts. 


themselves, and with this impression 
John Smyth of Nibley, having in 
previous folios abundantly treated of the line of 
chiefs from whose castle moat the circling hundred 
of Berkeley spreads, affords a more minute survey 
of a section of an English county than has even yet, 
perhaps, in its kind been presented, and his account 
is not the less novel in being two hundred and 
fifty years old. Not that in this long-delayed 
issue of his diligent investigations we discover a 


topographical classic worthy to take rank with 


* The Berkeley Manuscripis: a Description of the Hundred of 
Berkeley, in the County of Gloucester, and of its Inhabitants. By 
John Smyth of Nibley. Edited by Sir John Maclean, F.S.A., for 
the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzological Society. Gloucester : 
John Bellows. 
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White’s Natural History of Selborne, for Smyth’s 
researches were not among the nests and mansionry 
of screaming owls and temple-haunting martlets, 
but into musty State records and old family 
documents; while, instead of rambles into the 
forest to find tongues in trees or a new species of 
willow-wren or lizard or fungus, he went into the 
village or on to the common to pick up old sayings, 
proverbs, and stories from the gossips, or to 
countenance anti-puritanic games and _ festivals, 
like church-ales, wrestlings, dancings, and wakes, 
among good mother-Church peasantry. 


And the downes or hilly playnes of Stintescombe, Westridge, Tick- 
ruydinge, and others in the hilly or Cotteswold part doe witnes the 
inbred delight that both gentry, yeomanry, rascallity, boyes, and 
children doe take in a game called stoball. The play whereat each 
child of 12 years old, can (I suppose) as well describe as myselfe: And 
not a sonne of mine but at 7 was furnished with his douball stoball 
staves, and a gamester thereafter.—P. 10. 

Here and in many similar instances the editor 
might have supplied a note of explanation. Though 
the simple reader may not infer “stoball” to be 
a misprint for “snowball,’ he might not have 
Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes at his elbow to inform 
him that stowball was a popular recreation before 


the days of the Commonwealth, and something 
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like golf. With the “severe and rigid Catoes” 
who objected to the King’s Book of Sports, John 
Smyth had no patience; and in evidence. of his 
dislike to their sour Puritanism, which involved 
the abolition of Church festivals and holidays, he 
says that he has made it a practice throughout his 
notices of the various parishes to express to what 
saint each church was dedicated and the feast kept. 
He likewise joins with Mr. Carew in his Survey 
of Cornwall, and with “Mr. Burton’s Booke of 
Melancholy,” to “subscribe to the King’s declara- 
tion: and like well in this my decrepit age, to 
walke in somer-time, on Sundaies after Evening 
Prayers, with my wife to Hodley’s Green between 
our two houses, and there to behold my neighbours’ 
children and servants, with yours and mine owne” 
(he is addressing his son) “to runne at Barley- 
breakes, dance in a ringe, and such like sports as 
they like best.” : 

Horatius was not prouder of his country and his 
country’s gods than was Smyth of the barons of 
Berkeley Towers and their tributary province. The 
Berkeleys were the high gods of Gloucestershire, 
and men could swear by no greater. “Hee is an 
hughy proud man, he thinkes himself as great as 

AA 
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my lord Berkeley,” is one of the “proverbs peculiar 
to this hundred,” and “ our simple honesties,” adds 
the obsequious land steward, “ knew not a greater 
to make comparison by when this proverb arose.” 
It was a distinction to dwell within the sphere of 
the Castle influence, and “we hundreders” is a 
sort of tribal phrase that appears at every turn of 
the book. Not but that the arrogant assumptions 
of his lords were sometimes too much for their 
adulatory officer himself. For instance, in the 
fourth year of Edward I., the itinerant justices, 
while sitting at Gloucester, had to consider a 
demand of Maurice, Lord Berkeley, to have the 
return and execution of writs throughout his 
hundred, together with “the rating of the assize of 
bread and ale, gallows for the execution of thieves, 
and the like,” pretensions for which Smyth can 
find no authority for the exercise of in the 
case of any of Maurice’s progenitors, nor of his 
descendants down to his great-grandchild Thomas, 
Lord Berkeley, in 4 Edward III. But, whatever 
could illustrate the sway of these baronial chiefs— 
whether genealogical, biographical, ecclesiastical, 
topographical, or philological—was fondly sought 
out by the enthusiastic steward of their demesne 
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and faithfully recorded. Consequently a wearisome 
amount of profitless items found entry in his 
papers, and are here so exactly reproduced that 
many of the quarto pages consist of a few 
obscure names of tenantry only. Some of his 
citations of Gloucestershire proverbs, of which he 
collected a hundred, are, even in these days of 
unveiling of social improprieties, too gross to 
reprint in our notice, and moreover, like most 
coarse adages, they are dull and pointless. With 
the scandalous saying that “all the maids in 
Wanswell” (one of the Berkeley manors) “may 
dance in a nutshell,’ Smyth is reasonably hurt, 
and declares that, however it might have been in 
the past, it is “a lying proverb at this day, it 
slandereth some of my kindred that dwell there.” 
“All is well save that the worst piece is in the 
midst,” is a proverb of which the application does 
not perhaps immediately strike one, and therefore 
it is thus caustically expounded :—* Noe speech 
more true when the taylor first puts on our wives 
new gownes.” Another innuendo against the 
felicity of married union is furnished in the boorish 
saw :—“If once againe I were Jacke Tomson or 
John Tomson, I would never after be goodman 
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Tomson while I lived,” which, however, explains 
the successive steps of superiority in personal 
address among clodpoles. Tomson was saluted as 
“Jacke” till sixteen, and “John” until he married 
at twenty-four, when he became “goodman,” the 
equivalent to our “mister.” He was “the only 
jovyall and frolicke younge man at merry meetings 
and maypoles in all Beverston, where he dwelled : 
after his maryage (humors at home not well 
settling between him and his wife) hee lost his 
mirth and began to droope,” the despondent 
utterance attached to him as a proverb being of 
course the consequence. Though many of the 
phrases and proverbs here collected are as rude 
and beastly as they are devoid of epigrammatic 
keenness, they may be of service to the Philological 
Society in the way of dialectic illustration, for they 
unquestionably belong to the soil which honest 
Smyth trod with such self-interested fondness. 
The fortunate steward, we may explain by the way, 
was a native of Lincolnshire, but his engagement 
with the Berkeleys led him to fix his comfortable 
dwelling in the Cotswold Weald, in whose “sweet 
and salutary aire,” he says, “the mercifull goodnes 
of almighty God hath cast my lot beyond all 
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my hope or desires.” Mistress Smyth was a 
“hundreder” (or hundredess), a fact that is found 
connected with one of her sayings as quoted by 
her husband :—“ ‘He is as mild as an hornet’ was 
a proverb as frequent with my wife, who was a true 
Cowleian, as chiding with her maides.” Besides 
the distinction of being the birthplace of Mistress 
Smyth, Cowley, we may add, was one of the most 
remarkable parishes in this most favoured of 
hundreds. With its wealth of internal resources it 
might have laughed a perennial siege to scorn, for 
“if it were enclosed from all other society and 
comerce of men, it would abundantly suffice for the 
sustentacion and well being of the inhabitants, 
without supply from other places that the minde of 
man could necessarily desire.’ Whether, without 
the visits of Autolycus, the mind of woman would 
be equally satisfied may be left a question, 

Smyth was three years younger than Shakspeare, 
and outlived him a quarter of a century, yet he 
never mentions his name, nor Marlowe’s, though 
he might have aptly illustrated the actions of some 
of his masters by reference to Richard II. and’ 
Henry IV. (Part I.) of the one and to Edward IT. of 


the other. He had evidently, however, some 
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acquaintance with the earlier English poets, and 
is proud to think that “ourselves” (meaning “we 
hundreders’”’) have helped by dialectic usage to 
retain the modulation of their verse in every-day 
language. ‘So naturall,” he says, “is the dialect 
of pronouncing the letter y between words ending 
and beginning with consonants that it seems 
droppinge from the aire into our mouthes: as 
John y Smyth: John y Cole: sit y downe: I can y 
finde it: he has y milkt: come y hither: well y said 
my Tomy . . . with thousands the like, accompting 
ourselves by such manner of speech to bee true 
patryots and true preservers of the honored 
memory of our old forefathers, Gower, Chauser, 
Lidgate, Robert de Glouc, and others of those and 
former ages.” 

Though Smyth, as we have hinted, had no turn 
for the study of what we now term “zoology,” his 
touches on the physical character of the part of the 
shire he deals with are sometimes picturesque, and, 
though quaintly expressed, show a faculty of real 
observation. Here, for instance, is a passage of 
description which might have occurred in one of 
Fuller’s racy notices of counties in his Worthies of 
England :— 
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And this hundred seems soe evenly devided, by one part thereof 
standinge high in the wolds, and the other in the vale at the foote of 
those hills, that it is not easily discerned whether of the two is the 
greater part: By reason of which scituation, many hundreds, even 
thousands, of springs breake forth at the sydes, knees, and feete of 
those hills, begettinge divers delicate small Rivers, neither knowinge 
want of water in sommer, nor so increasinge their channell in winter, 
that the trade of clothinge which heere aboundeth is neither in drought 
nor wett wether hindred: a principall cause of the multitude of 
Tuckmills, and fullinge mills, which heere abound.—P. 4. 


He is much puzzled with finding certain petrifac- 
tions “resemblinge cockles, periwinkles, oysters, 
and the like, of much curiosity and delight to looke 

upon and to consider of, which I rather thinke,”’ 
he continues, “to bee the gamefull sports of nature, 
than with ffrascatorius, the great philosopher of 
this age, to have byn sometimes livinge creatures 
ingendred in the sea, and by the waters cast up in 
this and the like places, and soe to bee shell fishes 
stonified.” We notice that in what professes to be 
a complete index of proper names this Frascatorius 
is omitted; but he is to be found in biographical 
dictionaries. 

To the coming historian of Gloucestershire this 
book will be as indispensable as to the shelves of 
the families of the county who own a library. The 
execution has been performed in a manner befitting 
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a work never intended to reach a second edition. 
The typography is an honour to the art, and the 
paper is no less excellent than the typography. 
The editor also has evidently performed his part 
with studious fidelity. 


February 6th, 1886. 
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